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THE 
A RG UM E N T. 


® The fifth battle, at the ſhips ; and the acts of 


Ajax. 


[{ 
JUPITER awaking, ſees the Trojans repulſed from the 


trenches, Hector in a ſwoon, and Neptune at the head 
of the Greeks : he is highly incenſed at the artifice of Juno, 
avko appeaſes him by her ſubmiſſions ; ſhe is then ſent to 
Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing to the afſembly of the 
Gods, attempts with extraordinary addreſs to incenſe them ' 
againſt Jupiter; in particular ſhe touches Mars with 4 
violent reſentment : he is ready to take arms, but is pre- 
vented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders of 


Jupiter; Iris commands Neptune to leave the battle, to 


quhich, after muck reluctance and paſſion, he conſents. 
Apollo re-inſpires Hector with vigour, brings him back 
to the battle, marches before him with his Agis, and turns 
the fortune of the fight. He breaks down great part of the 
Grecian wall : the Trgjam tuſlitn, and attempt to fire the 
firft line of the fleet, us are, as 

Hjag with a prodig e 
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N ow in ſwift flight they paſs the trench pro- 

| found, p 

And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground : 

Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 

Fear on their cheek, and horrour in their eye. 

Meanwhile awaken'd from his dream of love, 5 

On Ida's ſummit fat imperial Jove : | 

Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 

There ſaw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue ; 

Theſe proud in arms, thoſe ſcatter'd o'er the plain 

And, *midſt the war, the Monarch of the main. 

Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies, II 

(His fad aſſociates round with weeping eyes) 

Ejecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 

His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death. 

The God beheld him with a pitying look, 

And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno ſpoke. 16 
B 2 | 


7 
1 13 


4 HOME RS ILIA D. Book XV. 
O thou, ſtill adverſe to th' eternal will, f 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! 1 
Thy arts have made the god-like Hector yield, 
And driv'n his conqu'ring ſquadrons from the field. 
Can'ſt thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withſtand 21 
Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th' almighty hand? 
Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fix d on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled ſky, 


v. 17.] Adam, in Paradiſe Loſt, awakes from the em- 

brace of Eve in much the ſame humour with Jupiter in 
this place, Their circumſtance is very parallel; and 
each of them, as ſoon as his paſſion is over, appears full 
of that reſentment natural to a ſuperiour, who is impoſed 
upon by one of leſs worth and ſenſe than himſelf ; and 


impoſed upon in the worſt manner, by ſhews of tender- 
neſs and love. | 


v. 23. Haſt thou forgot, &c.] It is in the original to 
this effect. Haus you forgot how you ſwung in the air, 
«when I hung a load of two anvils at your feet, and a chain 
ef gold on your hands? © Though it is not my deſign, 
« ſays M. Dacier, to give a reaſon for every ſtory in the 
„% pagan theology, yet I cannot prevail upon myſelf to 
« paſs over this in ſilence. The phyſical allegory ſeems. 
very apparent to me: Homer myſteriouſly in this place 
„ explains the nature of the Air, which is Juno; the 
« two anvils which ſhe had at her feet are the two ele- 
« ments, earth and water : and the chains of gold about 
4 her bands are the ether, or. fire which fills the ſupe* 
@ riour region: the two groſſer elements are called an- 
& vils, to ſhew us, that in theſe two elements only, arts 
& are exerciſed. I do not know but that a moral alle- 
* gory may here be found, as well as a phyſical one ; 
the poet by theſe maſſes tied to the feet of Juno, and 
by the chain of gold with which her bands were bound, 


1 
Book XV. HOMER ILIAD. 5 
I hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; 25 
And all the raging Gods oppos'd in vain ? . . 
Headlong I hurl'd them from th* Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 
For god- like Hercules theſe deeds were done, 
Nor ſeem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a ſon; 30 
When by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Boreas toſt 
The ſhipwreck'd hero on the Coan coaſt : 


« might ſignify, not only that domeliich afairs ſhould 


* like fetters detain the wife at home; but that proper 
and beautiful works, like chains of gold, ought to em- 
« ploy her hands,” 

The phyſical part of this note belongs to HeAaclides 
Ponticus, Euſtathius, and the ſcholiaſt: M. Dacier might 
have been contented with the credit of the moral one, as 
it ſeems an obſervation no leſs ſingular in a lady, 


v. 23.] Euſtathius tells us, that there were in ſome 
manuſcripts of Homer two verſes, which are not to be 
found in any of the printed editions, (which Hen. Ste- 
phens places here.) 


ng y dre N of drikure modi, leude N bn Tron 
KdGCano Gora νεονντνο wall Eogopuivurs ruh οαje 


By theſe two verſes Homer ſhews us, that what he ſays of 


the puniſhment of Juno was not an invention of his own, 
but founded upon an ancient tradition, There had pro- 
bably been ſome ſtatue of Juno with anvils at her feet, 
and chains on her hands ; and nothing but chains and 
anvils. being left by time, ſuperſtitious people raiſed this 
ſtory; ſo that Homer only followed common report, 


What farther confirms it, is what Euſtathius adds, that 


there were ſhewn near Troy certain ruins, which were 
ſaid to be the remains of theſe maſſes, Dacier. 
+ B 3 
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6 HOMERs ILIA D. BookXV. © 


Him thro! a thouſand forms of death I bore, | 
And ſent to Argos, and his native ſhore. N 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, gy - 
Nor pull th' unwilling vengeance on thy head; 
Left arts and blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 
Thy ſoft deceits, and well-difſembled love. 
'The 'Thund'rer ſpoke : imperial Juno mourn d, 
And trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return'd. 40 
By ev'ry oath that Pow'rs immortal ties, 
The foodful earth, and all-infolding ſkies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow 
Thro' the drear realms of gliding AM below : 


v. 43. By thy black wares, tremendous Sx.) The epi- 
thet Homer here gives to Styx is AU, ſubterlabens, 
which I take to refer to its paſſage through the infernal 
regions. But there is a refinement upon it, as if it fig- 
nified ex alto fiillans, falling drop by drop from on high. 
Herodotus, in his ſixth book, writes thus. The Ar- 
cc cadians ſay, that near the city Nonacris flows the wa- 
<« ter of Styx, and that it is a ſmall rill, which diſtilling 
« from an exceeding high rock, falls into a little cavity 
c or baſon, environed with a hedge.” Pauſanias, who 
had ſeen the place, gives light to this paſſage of Hero. 
dotus. Going from Phereus, ſays he, in the country 
« of the Arcadians, and drawing towards the Weſt, we 
« find on the left the city of Clytorus, and on the right 
« that of Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, which 
« from the height of a ſhaggy precipice falls drop by 
« drop upon an exceeding high rock, and before it has 
ce traverſed this rock, flows into the river Crathis : this 
cc water is mortal both to man and beaſt, and therefore 
ce jt is ſaid to be an infernal fountain. Homer gives it 
« a place in his poems, and by the deſcription which he 
& delivers, one would think he had ſeen it.” This 


Book XV. HOMER%,ILIAD.' 'y 


By the dread honours of thy ſacred head, 45 s 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! '» © 
Not by my arts'the Ruler of the main ea x 
Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the ply 3 
By his own ardour, his own pity way dd 

To help his Greeks ; he fought, and diſobey'd : 50 
Elſe had thy Juno better counſels givin, 

And taught ſubmiſſion to the Sire of heav'n. 


Think'ſt thou with me? fair Efe 1 te 
ſkies ! 

(TH immortal Father with a ſmile replies!) _ 
Then ſoon the haughty Sea-god ſhall obey, 35 
Nor dare to act, but when we point the way. 
If truth inſpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
To yonꝰ bright ſynod on th' Olympian hill 
ſhews the wonderful exatineſs of Homer, in the deſcrip- 
tion of places which he mentions. The Gods ſwore by 
Styx, and this was the ſtrongeſt oath they could take; 
but we likewiſe find that men too ſwore by this fatal 
water: for Herodotus tells us, Cleomenes going. to Ar- 
cadia to engage the Arcadians to follow him in a war 
_ againſt Sparta, had a deſign to aſſemble at the city of 
Nonacris, and make them ſwear by the water of this 
fountain. Dacier. Euftath. in Odyſſ. 


v. 47. Not by my arts, &c.) This apology is well con- 
trived; Juno could not ſwear that ſhe had not deceived 
Jupiter, for this had been entirely falſe, and Homer 
would be far from authorizing perjury by fo great an, 
example. Juno, we ſee, throws part of the fault on 
Neptune, by ſhewing ſhe Had not acted in concert with 

him. Enuftathius, 

B 4 


2 HOMER ILIAD. Book XV, 
Ou high decree let various Iris knorr, 
. And call the God that bears the ſilver bow. 60 
* Let her deſcend, and from th' embattPd plain 
Command the Sea-god to his wat'ry reign : 
While Phoebus haſtes, great Hector to prepare 
To riſe afreſh, and once more wake the war, 4 
His lab'ring boſom re- inſpires with breath, 65 
And calls his ſenſes from the verge of death. 
Greece chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles' fleet, 
Shall fall by thouſands at the herofs feet. 


v. 67, . chard by Troy, &c.] In this diſcourſe of 
Jupiter, the poet opens his deſign, by giving bis reader 
a ſketch of the principal events he is to expect. As this 
conduct of Homer may to many appear no way artful, 
and ſince it is a principal article of the charge brought 
againſt him by ſome late French criticks, it will not be 
improper here to look a little into this diſpute. The 
caſe will be beſt ſtated by tranſlating the following paſ- 
ſage from Mr, de la Motte's Reflections fur la Critique. 
I could not forbear wiſhing that Homer had an art, 
“ which he ſeems to have neglected, that of preparing 
« events without making them known beforehand ; ſo 
« that when they happen, one might be ſurpriſed agree- 
© ably. I could not be quite ſatisfied to hear Jupiter, 
* in the middle of the Iliad, give an exact abridgment 
&« of the remainder of the action. Madam Dacier al- 
„ ledges as an excuſe, that this paſt only between Jupi- 
& ter and Juno; as if the reader was not let into the 
ce ſecret, and had not as much ſhare in the confidence.” 
She adds, “that as we are capable of a great deal of 
te pleaſure at the repreſentation of a tragedy which we 
ce have ſeen before, ſo the ſurpriſes which I require are 
* no way neceflary to our entertainment. This I think 
* a pure piece of ſophiſtry ; one may have two ſorts of 


Book XV. HOMER. 111A b. * 
He, not untouch'd with pity, to the plan 
Shall ſend Patroclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. „ 


tc pleaſure at the repreſentation of a tragedy; 3 in che at 5 
te place, that of taking part in an action of i importance 
ce the firſt time it paſſes before our eyes, of being agi- 
te tated by fear and hope for the perſons one is moſt 
& concerned about, and in fine, of partaking their feli- 
« city or misfortune, as as ay even to ſucceed, or be 
4 diſappointed. 

«. This therefore is the firſt pleaſure which the poet 
© ſhould deſign to give his auditors, to tranſport them 
« by pathetick ſurpriſes which excite terrour or pity» 
C The ſecond pleaſure muſt proceed from a view of that 
« art which the author has ſhewn in raiſing the former. 

« Tis true, when we have ſeen a piece already, we 
ec have no longer that firſt pleaſure of the ſurpriſes, at 
« leaſt not in all its vivacity; but there ſtill remains 


4 the ſecond, which could never have its turn, had not 


cc the poet laboured ſucceſsfully to excite the firſt, it 
ec being upon that indiſpenſible obligation that we judge 
& of his art. 
„The art therefore conſiſts in telling the hearer only 
« what is neceſſary to be told him, and in telling him f 
« only as much as is requiſite to the deſign of vleafing | 
« him. And although we know this already when we 
cc read it a ſecond time, we yet taſte the pleaſure of that 
c order and conduct which the art required. 

« From hence it follows, that every poem ought to be 
« contrived for the firſt impreſſion it is to make, If it 
cc he otherwiſe, it gives us (inſtead of two pleaſures 
« which we expected) two forts of "diſguſts : the one, 
ce that of being cool and untouched when we ſhould be 
* moved and tranſported ; the other, that of perceiving 
ti the defect which cauſed that diſguſt, 


10 HOMER ILIA D. Book XV. 
What youth he ſlaughters under Ilion's walls? 
En my lov'd ſon, divine Sarpedon falls! _ 


 « This, in one word, is what I have found in the 
| © Tliad, I was not intereſted or touched by the adven- 
ce tures, and I ſaw it was this cooling r that 
« prevented my being fo.” ; 
It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way ex- 
cuſes the poet's conduct: wherefore I ſhall add two or 
three conſiderations which may chance to ſet it in a bet- 
ter light, It muſt be owned that a ſurpriſe artfully ma- 
naged, which ariſes from unexpected revolutions of 
great actions, is extremely pleaſing. In this conſiſts the 
principal pleaſure of a romance, or well-writ tragedy. 
But beſides this, there is in the relation of great events a 
different kind of pleaſure, which ariſes from the artful 
unravelling a knot of actions, which we knew before in 
the groſs. This 1s a delight peculiar to hiſtory, and 
epick poetry, which is founded on hiſtory. In theſe 
kinds of writing, a preceding ſummary knowledge of 
the events deſcribed, does no way damp our curioſity» 
but rather makes it more eager for the detail. This is 
evident in a good hiſtory, where generally the reader is 
affected with a greater delight in proportion to his pre- 
ceding knowledge of the facts deſcribed: the pleaſure 
in this caſe is like that of an architect's firſt view of ſome 
magnificent building, who was before well acquainted 
with the proportions of it. In an epick poem the caſe is 
of a like nature ; where, as if the hiſtorical fore-know- 
ledge were not ſufficient, the moſt judicious poets never 
fail to excite their reader's curioſity by ſome ſmall ſketches 
of their deſign ; which, like the outlines of a fine pic- 
ture, will neceſſarily raiſe in us a greater defire to ſee it in 
its finiſhed colouring. 
Had our author been inclined to follow the method of 
managing our paſſions by ſurpriſes, he could not well 
have ſucceeded by this manner in the ſubject he choſe to 


1 


Book XV. 


Vanquiſh'd at laſt by Hector's lance he lies. 
Then, nor *till then, ſhall great Achilles riſe: 
And lo! that inſtant, god - like Hector dies. 75 
From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallas aſſiſts, and loſty Ilion burns. 
Not *till that day ſhall Jove relax his rage, 
Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 
In aid of Greece. The promiſe of a God 8 
1 gave, and ſeal'd it with th' almighty nod, 
Achilles' glory to the ſtars to raiſe ; 
Such, was our word, and Fate the word obeys. 

The trembling Queen (th' almighty order giv'n) 
Swift from th' Idzan ſummit ſhot to heav'n. 85 
As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er 


In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 


write upon, which being a ſtory of great importance, the | 


principal events of which were well known to the Greeks, 
it was not poſſible for him to alter the ground-work of 


his piece; and probably he was willing to mark ſome- 


times by anticipation, ſometimes by recapitulations, 
how much of his ſtory was founded on hiſtorical truths, 
and. that what is ſuperadded were the poetical orna- 
ments. | | * 
There is another conſideration worth remembering on 
this head, to juſtify our author's conduct. It ſeems to 
have been an opinion in thoſe early times, deeply rooted 
in moſt countries and religions, that the actions of men 


were not only foreknown, but predeſtinated by a ſupe- 


riour being. This ſentiment is very frequent in the 
molt ancient writers both ſacred and profane, and ſeems 
a diltinguiſhing character of the writings of the greateſt 


antiquity, The word of the Lord was fulfill d, is the prin- 
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12 HOME RS ILIA D. Book XV. 
Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 


— 


Joins hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with pace: 


cipal obſervation in the hiſtory. of the Old Teſtament; 
and Av; N &reneldlo ge is the declared and obvious moral 
of the Iliad. If this great moral be fit to be repreſented 
in poetry, what means ſo proper to make it evident, as 


this introducing Jupiter foretelling the events which he 
had decreed? 


v. 86. As ſome wway-faring man, &c.] The diſcourſe of 
Jupiter to Juno being ended, ſhe aſcends to heaven with 
wonderful celerity, which the poet explains by this com- 
pariſon, On other occaſions he has illuſtrated the action 
of the mind by ſenſible images from the motion of bodies; 
here he inverts the caſe, and ſhews the great, velocity of 
Juno's flight by comparing it to the quickneſs of thought. 


No other compariſon could have equalled the ſpeed of 


an heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and 
exaR, the poet deſcribes a traveller who revolves in his 
mind the ſeveral places which he has: ſeen, and in an in- 
ſtant paſſes in imagination. from one diſtant part of the 


earth to another. Milton ſeems to have had it his eye 
in that elevated paſſage: 


— The ſpeed of Gods 


Time counts not, tho" with ſwifteſt minutes wing'd. 


As the ſenſe in which we have explained this paſſage is 

exactly literal, as well as truly ſublime, one cannot but 
wonder what ſhould induce both Hobbes and Chapman te 
ramble ſo wide from it in their tranſlations : 


This faid, went Juno to Olympus high, 

As when a man looks o'er an ample plain, 
To any diftance quickly goes his eye : 
So ſwiftly Juno went with little pain. 


Chapman's is yet more foreign to the ſubject: 
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S0 ſwift flew Jang the bleſt abodes, 90 
If thought of man can match the ſpeed of Gods. 
There fat the Pow'rs in awful ſynod plac'd ; 

They bow'd, and made obeifance as ſhe paſs'd, 
Thro' all the brazen dome: with goblets crown'd 
They hail her queen ; the near ſtreams around. 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 96 
And anxious aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul ? 

To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus replies. 
Enough thou know' the Tyrant of the ſkies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 100 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd bis will. 

Go thou, the feaſts of heay'n attend thy call ; 

Bid the crown'd nectar circle round the hall; 

But Jove ſhall thunder thro? the ethereal dome, 
Such ſtern decrees, ſuch threatned woes to come, 105 
As ſoon ſhall freeze mankind with dire ſurpriſe, 
And damp th' eternal banquets of the ſkies. 

| The Goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Blank horrour ſadden'd each celeſtial face. 

To ſee the gath'ring grudge in ev'ry breaſt, 110 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreft 3 % 


But as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a great way gone, 
And either knowing not his way, or then would let alone 
His purpoſs'd journey; is diſtract, and in his vexed mind 
Reſolves now not to go, now goes, ſtill many ways inclin'd— 


v. 102. Go thou, the feaſts of heawn attend thy call.] This 
is a paſſage worthy our obſervation. Homer feigns, that 
Themis, that is Juſtice, preſides over the feaſts of the 


Gods; to let us know, that ſhe ought much more to pre- 
ſide over the feaſts of men. Euſtathius. 


14 HOMER ILIA D. Book XV. 
While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat ſteadfaſt care, and low'ring diſcontent. 

Thus ſhe proceeds—Attend, ye Pow'rs above ! 
But know, tis madneſs to conteſt with Jove: 115 
Supreme he fits ; and ſees, in pride of ſway, 
Your vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey : 

Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r, controuls ; 
Shakes 'all the thrones of heav'n, and bends the 


| poles. 1 
Submiſs, Immortals! all he wills, obey 3 120 


And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhew the way. 
Behold Aſcalaphus ! behold him die, 71 
But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh ; 
Thy own lov'd boaſted offspring lies o'erthrown, 
If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 125 


v. 114. Funo's ſpeeck to the Gods,] It was no ſort of ex- 
aggeration what the ancients have affirmed of Homer, 
that the examples of all kinds of oratory are to be found 
in his works, The preſent ſpeech of Juno is a maſter- 
piece in that ſort, which ſeems to ſay one thing, and per- 
ſuades another : for while ſhe is only declaring to the 
Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time that ſhe tells 
them they muſt obey, ſhe fills them with a reluctance to 
do it. By repreſenting ſo ſtrongly the ſuperiority of his 
power, ſhe makes them uneaſy at it ; and by particularly 
- adviſing that God to ſubmit, whoſe temper could leaſt 
brook it, ſhe incites him to downright rebellion. No- 
thing can be more fly and artfully provoking, than that 
ſtroke on the death of his darling ſon. Do thou, O Mars, 
teach obedience to us all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter has 
put the ſewereſt trial: Aſcalaphus thy ſon lies ſlain by his 
means : bear it with ſo much temper and moderation, that the 
world may not —_ he was thy ſon. 
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Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his flaughter'd fon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce begun. 
Thus then, Immortals ! thus ſhall Mars obey ; 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way : 
Deſcending firſt to yon' forbidden plain, 130 
The God of battles dares avenge the ſlain ; 
Dares, tho? the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 
With that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight: 135 
Then grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 
Arms, that reflect a radiance thro' the ſkies. 
And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n; 
But Pallas ſpringing thro? the bright abode, 149 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th' immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantick Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ' ſhield and 
_ Ter 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, | 
Thus, to th' impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid. 145 


v. 134. To Fear and Flight-] Homer does not fay, 
that Mars commanded they ſhould join his horſes to his 
chariot, which horſes were called Fear and Flight. Fear 


and Flight are not the names of the horſes of Mars, but 
the names of two Furies in the ſervice of this God : it 
appears likewiſe by other paſſages, that they were his 
children, book xiii. v. 299. of the original. This is a 
very ancient miſtake ; Euſtathius mentions it as an error 
of Antimachus, yet Hobbes and moſt others have fallea 
into it. 


— 
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By what wild — furious ! art thou _ 
Striv'ſt thou with Jove? thou art already loſt. 
Shall not the Thund'rer's dread command tolls | 


And was imperial Juno heard in vain ? a 
Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be 
driv/n, 150 


And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heav'n? 

Ilion and Greece no more ſhould Jove engage; 
The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
Guilty and. guiltleſs find an equal fate, 3 
And one vaſt ruin whelm th* Olympian ſtate. 155 
Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to call; 
Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet ſhall fall. 
Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man comply, 
Exempted from the race ordain'd to die ? 

This menace fix'd the warriour to his throne ; 160 
Sullen he fat, and curb'd the rifing groan. 
Then Juno call'd (Jove's orders to obey) 
'The winged Iris, and the God of Day. 

Go wait the 'Thuntrer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon' tall ſummit of the fount-full Ide: 165 


v. 164. Go wait the Thundrer's will. ] It is remark- 
able, that whereas it is familiar with the poet to repeat 
his errands and meſſages, here he introduces Juno with 
very few words, where ſhe carries a diſpatch from Ju- 
piter to Iris and Apollo. She only ſays, « Jove com- 
«© mands you to attend him on mount Ida,” and adds 
nothing of what had paſſed between herſelf and her con- 
ſort before. The reaſon of this brevityſis not only that 
ſhe is higbly diſguſted with Jupiter, and fo unwilling to 

tell her tale from theranguiſh of her heart; but alſo be- 
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There in the Father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 
She ſaid, and fat: the God that gilds the Sy 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. | 
Swift as the wind, to Ida's hills they eame, 170 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
There fat th' Eternal; he, whoſe nod controlls 
The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 
Veib'd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 
With clouds of gold and purple cirel'd round. 175 
Well-pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw their earneſt care, 
And prompt obedience to the queen of Air; 
Then (while a ſmile ſerenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow. | 
Iris! deſcend, and what we here ordain 180 
| Report to yon' mad Tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 
If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 


Our elder birthright, and ſuperiour ſway. 188 


cauſe Jupiter had given her no commiſſion to relate fully 
the ſubje& of their diſcourſe : wherefore ſhe is cautious 
of declaring what poſſibly he would have concealed. 
Neither does Jupiter himſelf in what follows reveal his 
decrees : for he lets Apollo only fo far into his will, that 
he would have him diſorder and rout - the Greeks : their 
good fortune, and the ſucceſs which was to enſue, he 
hides from him, as one who favoured the cauſe of Troy. 
One may remark in this paſſage Homer's various conduct 
and diſcretion concerning what ought to be put in prac- 
tice, or left undone: whereby his reader may be informed 
how to regulate his own affairs. Euffathius. 
Vol. IV, C 
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How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 


If heav ns omnipotence deſcend in arms? _ 
Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was giv'n, 


And is there equal to the Lord of Heav'n ? 


Th' Almighty ſpoke ; the Goddeſs wing'd her 
flight | 190 
To ſacred Ilion from th' Idzan height. 
Swift as the rat'ling hail, or fleecy ſnows 
Drive thro' the ſkies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 
80 from the clouds deſcending [Iris falls ; 


And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls. 195 


: Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 
In me behold the meſſenger of Jove ; | 
He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 
To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 


This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 200 


His elder birth- -right, and ſuperiour ſway. 

How ſhall thy raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If heav'ns omnipotence deſcend in arms ? | 

Striv'ſt thou with him, by whom all power is giv'n ? 

And art thou equal to the Lord of Heavin? 205 
What means the haughty Sov'reign of the ſkies, 

(The King of Ocean thus, incens'd, replies) 

Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high ; 

No vaſſal God, nor of his train am I. 


Three brother deities from Saturn came, 210 


And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame : 


v. 210. Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame . 
Aan d by lot, our triple rule we know, &. 
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Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below ; * 


O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal { 55 n his high domain; 21 3 


Sai kd chouehe the Platonick philoſophers drew from 
hence the notion of their Triad (which the Chriſtian 
Platoniſts ſince imagined to be an obſcure hint of the 
Sacred Trinity.) The Trias of Plato is well known, 3 
ab i, 6 vg 5 dnueweyic, & rd xbops {yh In his Georgias be 
tells us, why Ohne (autorem ſe. fuifſe) wi; v Injcaghnay T. 
aduig i vrogagew;, See Proclus in Plat. Theol, lib. 1. cap. 5. 
Lucian Philopatr. Ariflotle de Calo, lib. i. cap. 1. ſpeaking of 
the Ternarian number from Pythagoras, has theſe words; 
T2 Tea wall, 8 d ade wiily.. Kel ge vat deipelag c Sully w. 
4 1 p apts TYTW, Kabamey yas Nen 8. 0¹ magen, 70 Dy 
% Ta wia Toi; Teo dai. Tereurh yag », ute Y dN v agile 
E ix Toy T& Half: radra dd mh Tit ręid dos. From which 
paſſage Trapezuntius endeavoured very ſeriouſly to prove, 
that Ariſtotle had a perfect knowledge of the Trinity. 
Duport (who furniſhed me with this note, and who ſeems 
to be ſenſible of the folly of Trapezuntius) nevertheleſs 
in his Gnomologia Homerica, or compariſon of our au- 
thor's ſentences with thoſe of the Scripture, has placed, 
oppolite to this verſe, that of St. John: There are three + 
«who give teflimony in hearven, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoft, I think this the ſtrongeſt inftance I ever met 
with of the manner of thinking of ſuch men, whoſe too 
much learning has made them mad. 

Lactantius, de Falſ. Relig. lib. i. cap. 11. takes this fa. 
ble to be a remain of ancient hiſtory, importing, that 
the empire of the then known world was divided among 
the three brothers; to Jupiter the oriental part which 
was called Heaven, as the region of light, or the ſun ; to 
Pluto the occidental, or darker regions: and to Neptune 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas. 
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The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heav'n. 


My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie ; 
What claim has here the Tyrant of the ſky ? 
Far in the diſtant clouds let him control, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 
There to his children his commands be ern, 


And muſt I then (ſaid ſhe) O Sire of Floods ! 


Bear this fierce anſwer to the King of Gods? 225 


Correct it yet, and change thy raſh intent; 5 

A noble mind diſdains not to repent. | 

To elder brothers guardian fiends are giv'n, 

To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and heav'n. 
Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 230 

When miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind : 


Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Jove I yield, 


And quit, tho' angry, the contended field. 


v. 228. To elder brothers.) Iris, that the may not ſeem 
to upbraid Neptune with weakneſs of judgment, out of 
regard to the greatneſs and dignity of his perſon, does 


not ſay that Jupiter is ſtronger or braver; but attacking 


him from a motive not in the leaſt invidious, ſuperiority 
of age, ſhe ſays ſententiouſly, that the Furies wait upon 
our elders. The Furies are ſaid to wait upon men in a 
double ſenſe : either for evil, as they did upon Oreſtes 
after he had ſlain his mother; or elſe for their good, as 
upon elders when they are injured, to protect them and 
avenge their wrongs, This is an inſtance that the pagans 

looked upon birth-right as a right divine, Euftathius, 
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Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 
The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame. 


If yet, forgetful of his promiſe giv'n 2.36 


To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav'n ; 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 
He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race: 


Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 240 


Lay yon' proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th* offence by other Gods be paſt, 
The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 

Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 245 
The Lord of 'Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the Source of light. 

Behold ! the God whoſe liquid arms are hurl'd 


Around the*globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the- | 


world ; | | 
Deſiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
Seeks his own ſeas, and trembles at our rage; 


Elſe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all ſhaking round, 


Burn'd to the bottom of the ſeas profound; 


v. 252. Elſe had my wrath, &c.] This repreſentation 


of the terrours which muſt have attended the confli& of 


two ſuch mighty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby 
the elements had been mixed in confuſion, and the whole 
frame of nature endangeredy is imaged in theſe few lines 
with a nobleneſs ſuitable to the occaſion, Milton has a 
thought very like it in his fourth book, where he repre- 


ſents what muſt have happened if Satan and Gabriel had 
encountered ; 


cz 


| 
4 
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And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 258 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance fpar'd ; 
Ev'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard, 
Go thou, my ſon! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad Ægis on thy active arm, | | 
Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, | ' 260 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to war: 
Let lion conquer, *till th' Achaian tram 
Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again: 
Then Greece ſhall breathe from —_— Gap” 
head aid; T3 
His will divine the ſan of Jove obey'd. '. +. 1a. 
Not half fo-ſwift the failing falcon flies 
That drives a turtle thro' the liquid ſkies ; 
As Phecbus ſhooting from th' Idzan brow, | 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
There Hector ſeated by the ſtream he ſees, 270 
His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe 3 
Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes ; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 
To whom the God who gives the golden day. 275. 
= — — — Not only Paradiſe 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 
Of heav'n, perhaps, and all the elements 
At laſt had gone to wreck, difturb'd and torn 


With violence of this conflict; had not ſoon 
Tu' Almighty, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, &c. 


v. 274. Jove thinking of his, pains, they paſt away.) Eu- 
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Why fits great Hector from the field fo far ? 
What grief, what wound, with-holds thee from 
the war? by 
The fainting hero, | as the with ion bright 
Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his fight : 
What bleſt Immortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens Hector from the fleep of death? 28x 
Has Fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword: 
Bath'd Greece in flaughter, and her battle gor d, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoſt funk me to the ſhades below? 285 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hell's black horrours ſwim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd ; 
See, and be ftrong ! the Thun@rer ſends thee aid. 
Behold ! thy Phoebus ſhall his arms employ, 290 
Phoebus, propitious ſtill to thee, and Troy. 
Inſpire thy warriours then with manly force, 
And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe : 

Evn I will make thy fiery courſers way, | 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. ' 295 
Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the fon of Jove, © 

And breath'd immortal ardour from above. | 


ſtathius obſerves, that this is a very ſublime repreſents» 


tion of the power of Jupiter, to make Hector's pains 


ceaſe from the moment wherein Jupiter firſt turned his 
thoughts towards him. Apollo finds him fo far reco- 
vered, as to be able to fit up, and know his friends, 
Thus much was the work of Jupiter ; the God of — 
. the cure. , 


C4 
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As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground ; 
With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, goo 
To bathe his fides, and cool his fiery blood; 

His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhevell'd o'er his ſhoulders flies: 

He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And ſptings, exulting, to his fields again: 305 
Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hector flew, 

Full of the God ; agd all his Hoſts purſue. 


v. YE As when * pamper d feed ] This compariſon 
is repeated from the fixth book, and we are told that the 
ancient criticks retained no more than the two firſt verſes 
and the four laſt in this place, and. that they gave the 
verſes two marks ; by the one (which was the aſteriſm) 
they intimated, that the four lines were very beautiful ; 
but by the other (which was the obelus) that they were 
ill placed. I believe an impartial reader who conſiders 
the twq places will be of the ſame opinion. 

Taſſo has improved the juſtneſs of this ſimile in his 
ſixteenth book, where Rinaldo returning from the arms 
of Armida to battle, is compared to the ſteed that is 
taken from his paſtures and mares to the ſervice of the 


war : the reverſe of the circumſtance better agreeing 
with the occaſion, | 


« Qual feroce deftrier, ch' al faticoſo 

« Honor de l'arme vineitor ſia tolto, 

« E laſcivo marito in vil ripoſo 

« Fra gh armenti, e ne” paſchi erri diſciolto 
« Se'l deſta o ſuon di tromba, o luminoſo 

% Acciar, coltà toſto annitendo & volto; 

« Gia gia brama Tarringo, è l' huom sdl dorſa 
«& Portando, urtato riurtar nel corſo,” 
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3 
As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; _ 
'Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 310 


Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 
When 1o ! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way | 
They fly : at once the chaſers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu' ring troops purſu d, 
And mark'd their progreſs thro? the ranks in blood, 
Soon as they ſee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. 
Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Thoas, the braveſt of th* Ætolian force: 
Skill'd to direct the jav'Iin's diſtant flight, 
And bold to combat in the ſtanding fight; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 
Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 


316 


320 


v. 311. Not fated yet to die.] Dacier has a pretty re- 
mark on this paſſage, that Homer extended Deſtiny (that 
is, the care of Providence) even over the beaſts of the 
field; an opinion that agrees perfectly with true theo- 
logy. In the book of Jonas, the regard of the Creator 

extending to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is ſtrongly 
expreſſed 'in thoſe words of the Almighty, where he 
makes his compaſſion to the brute beaſts one of the 
reaſons againſt deſtroying Nineveh. Shall I not ſpare the 
great city, in aulich there are more than fix ſcore thouſand 
perſons, and alſo much cattle? And what is ſtill more pa- 
rallel to this paſſage, in St. Matthew, ch. x. Are nat 
two ſparrows ſold for a farthing ? And yet one of them ſhall 
not fall te 2 without your Father. 
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Gods ! what portent (he cry d) theſe eyes invades? 

Lo! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades! 325 

We ſaw him, late, by thund'ring Ajax kill'd : 

What God reftores him to the frighted field; 

And not content that half of Greece lie flain, 

Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again ? 

He comes not, Jove ! without thy powerful will; 

Lo! ftill he lives, purſues, and conquers ſtil ! 331 

Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand, 

The Greeks main body to the fleet command; 

But let the few whom briſker ſpirits warm, 1 

Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm. 335 
Thus point your arms; and when ſuch foes appear, 

Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. 

The warriour ſpoke, the liſt' ning Greeks obey, 

Thick'ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 

Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion gave command, 340 

The valiant leader of the Cretan band. 

And Mars-like Meges: theſe the chiefs excite, 

Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 

Behind, unnumber'd multitudes, attend, 

To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 345 

Full on the front the preſſing 'Trojans bear, 

And Hector firſt came tow'ring to the war. 

Phoebus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 

A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head : 

High-held before him, Jove's enormous ſhield 359 

Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field ; 

Vulcan to Jove th* immortal gift rd, 

To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 
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The Greeks expect the ſhock, the elamours riſe 
From diff'rent parts, and mingle in the ſkies. ' 355 
Dire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, + 
And arrows leaping from the bow-ſtring ſung; 
Theſe drink the life of gen'rous warriours lain ; © 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain. ' 
As long as Phœbus bore unmoy'd the ſhield, - 360 
Sat doubtful Conqueſt hov'ring o'er the field 3 3:81 
But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, 
Shouts in their ears, and lightens i in their eyes, 
Deep horrour ſeizes ev ry Grecian breaſt. 
Their force is humbled, and their fear confeſt, 36 5 
So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 
No ſwain to guard em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 


And ſpread the carnage thro the ſhady gloom. 


v. 362. But when aloft he ſhakes.} Apollo; in this paf« 
ſage, by this mere ſhaking his ZEgis, without acting of. 
fenſively, annoys and put the Greeks into diſorder. Eu. #4 1 
ſtathius thinks that ſuch a motion might poſſibly create 
the ſame confuſion, as hath been reported by hiſtorians 
to proceed from panick fears: or that it might intimate 
ſome dreadful confuſion in the air, and a noiſe iſſuing 
from thence ; a notion which ſeems to be warranted by 
Apollo's out- cry, which preſently follows in the ſame 
verſe. But perhaps we need not go ſo far to account for 
this fiction of Homer: the fight of a hero's' armour of. 
ten has the like effect in an epick poem: the ſhield of 


prince Arthur in Spenſer works the ſame wonders with 
this ZEgis of Apollo, 
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4.0 


Impending Phcebus pours around 'em fear, 370 


And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 

Heaps fall on heaps : the ſlaughter Hector leads; 
Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 

One to the bold Bœotians ever dear, 

And one Meneſtheus' friend, and fam'd compeer. 
Medon and Iäſus, neas ſped ; 376 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th' Athenians led; 
But hapleſs Medon from Oileus came ; 

Him Ajax honour'd with a brother's name, 
Tho? born of lawleſs love: from home expell'd, 


A baniſh'd man, in Phylacè he dwell'd, 381 


Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife; 

Troy ends, at laſt, his labours and his life. 
Mecyſtes next, Polydamas o'erthrew ; 

And thee, brave Clonius, great Agenor flew. 38 5 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 

Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 
Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; 

Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the ſlain. 
The Greeks diſmay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or fall, 396 
Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall. 


v. 386. By Paris, Deiochus inglorious * 5 
Pierc'd thro' the ſhoulder as he baſely flies.] 


Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Paris, ſmitten 
in the extremity of his ſhoulder as he was flying. This 
gives occaſion to a pretty obſervation in Euſtathius, that 
this is the only Greek who falls by a wound in the back; 
ſo careful is Homer of the honour of his countrymen. 
And this remark will appear not ill grounded, if we ex- 
cept the death of Eioneus in the beginning of lib. vi. 


, 


Book XV. HOM EN ILIAD. 29 
While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the ſlaughter ſtalks gigantick Death. - * 
On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 
Points to the fleet: for by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies; 
No weeping ſiſter his cold eye ſhall cloſe, 

No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compoſe. 
Who ſtops to plunder at this ſignal hour, 400 
The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour, 


v. 396. For by the Gods, who flies, &c.] It ſometimes 
happens (ſays Longinus) that a writer in ſpeaking of 
ſome perſon, all on a ſudden puts himſelf in that other's _ 
place, and acts his part; a figure which marks the im- 
petuoſity and burry of paſſion, It is this which Homer 
practiſes in theſe verſes ; the poet ftopsyhis narration 
forgets his own perſon, and inſtantly, without any no- 
tice, puts this precipitate menace into the mouth of his 
furious and tranſported hero. How muſt his diſcourſe 
have languiſhed, had he ftaid to tell us, Hector then ſaid 
theſe, or the like words ? Inſtead of which, by this unex- 
pected tranſition he prevents the reader, and the tranſi- 
tion is made before the poet ſeems ſenſible he had made 
it, The true and proper place for this figure is when the 
time preſſes, and the occaſion will not allow of any de- 
lay: it is elegant then to paſs from one perſon to ano- 
ther, as in that of Hecatæus. The herald, extremely diſ- 
contented at the orders he had received, gave command to the 
Heraclidæ to withdraw.—l[t is no way in my power to help 
you ; if therefore you would not periſh entirely, and if you + 
ewould not inwvolye me in your ruin, depart, and ſeek a retreat 
among ſome other people, Longinus, chap. xxili. 


W 
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Furious he faid ; the ſmarting ſcourge reſounds ; 

The courſers fly; the ſmoking chariot bounds : 

The hofts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore ; 

The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 405 
Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 

Puſh'd at the bank: down. ſunk th' enormous 

| mound : 

Roll'd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

A ſndden road! a long and ample way. 

O'er the dread foffe (a late-impervious ſpace) 410 
Now ſteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pals. 
The wond'ring crouds the downward level trod ; 

Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the God. 
Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 
And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 415 
Eaſy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, ö 

And draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands; 

The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 
Sweeps the flight works and faſhion'd domes away. 

Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls; 
The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. eg 


v. 416. As when aſhore an infant flands.] This ſimile 
of the {and is inimitable z it is not eaſy to imagine any 
thing more exact and emphatical to deſcribe the tumbling 
and confuſed heap of a wall, in a moment. Moreover, 
the compariſon here, taken from ſand, is the juſter, as it 
riſes from the very place and ſcene before us. For the 
wall here demoliſhed, as it was founded on the coaſt, 
muſt needs border on the ſand ; wherefore the ſimilitude 


is borrowed immediately from the ſubject-matter under 
view. Euftathius. 


* 


Book XV. HOMERSs ILIAD. 37 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 
Confus'd, and weary all the Pow'rs with pray'r; 
Exhort their men with/praiſes, threats, commands; 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 
Experienc'd Neſtor chief obteſts the ſkies, 426 

And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 

O Jove !. if ever, on his native ſhore, 
One Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore ; 
If e'er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold; 
If e'er thou fign't our wiſhes with thy nod; 
Perform the promiſe of a gracious God !. 
This day, preſerve our navies from the flame, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 


Thus pray'd the fage : th' Eternal gave conſent, 


And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. _ 
Preſumptuous Troy miſtook th' accepting ſign, 
And catch'd new fury at the voice divine. 


v. 428. O Jove! if ever, &c.) The form of Neſtor's 
prayer in this place reſembles that of Chryſes in the firſt 


book. And it is worth remarking, that the poet well 
knew, what ſhame and confuſion the reminding one of 
paſt benefits is apt to produce. From the fame topick 
Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis herſelf ac. 
coſts Jove ; and hkewiſe Phcenix, where he holds a par- 


ley with Achilles. This righteous prayer hath its wiſhed 


accompliſhment. Euſtathius. 


v. 438. Preſumptuous Troy miſtook the fign.] The thun- 
der of Jupiter is deſigned as a mark of his acceptance of 


Neſtor's prayers, and a ſign of his favour to the Greeks, 


4 
r 


32 HOME N ILIA D. Bock KU. 
As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 
The roaring deeps in wat'ry mountains riſe, 44 
Above the ſides of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, | 
Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'er- -pow'rin g ally” 
Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 
Legions on legions from each ſide ariſe : 
| Thick ſound the keels ; the ſtorm of arrows flies. 
Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 
Theſe-wield the mace, and thoſe the pon throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag'd, 450 
And lab'ring armies round the works engag'd ; x 


However, there being nothing in the prodigy particular 
to the Greeks, the Trojans expound it in their own fa- 
vour, as they ſeem warranted by their. preſent ſucceſs, 
This ſelf-partiality of men in appropriating to them- 
ſelves the protection of Heaven, has always been natural 
to them. In the ſame manner Virgil makes 'Turnus ex- 
plain the transformation of the Trojan ſhips into nymphs, 
as an ill omen to the Trojans. 


% Trojanos hzc monſtra petunt, his Jupiter ipſe 
«© Auxilium ſolitum eripuit,” —— 


Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances of oracles, which, by 
reaſon of this partial interpretation, have proved an oc- 
caſion to lead men into great misfortunes : it was the 
caſe of Creceſus in his wars with Cyrus; and a like miſ- 
take engaged Pyrrhus to make war upon the Romans. 


v. 448. On the ſhips above, the cars below.) This is a 
new fort of battle, which Homer has never before men- 
tioned; the Greeks on their ſhips, and the Trojans in 
their chariots, as on a plain. Euflathias. 


Book XV. HOMER ILTAD. 33 
Still in the tent Patroclus ſat, to tend | 

The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 

He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 

And adds diſcourſe, the med' cine of the mind. 455 
But when he faw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Troy; then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
With bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaſt. 
Tho! yet thy ſtate requires redreſs (he cries) , 460 
Depart I muſt.: what horrours ſtrike, my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles' high commands I go, 

A mournful witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 

I haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 

To rife in arms, and ſhine again in war. 465 
Perhaps ſome fav'ring God his ſoul may bend; 

The voice is pow'rful of a faithful friend. _ 

He ſpoke ; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 470 
But ſtrive, tho' numerous, to repulſe in vain ! 

Nor could the Trojans, thro? that firm array, 
Force to the fleet and tents th' impervious way. 


V. 472. Nor could the Trajan. Force to the fleet and tents 
th' impervious way.] Homer always marks diſtinttly the 
place of battle ; he here ſhews us clearly, that the Tro- 
jans attacked the firſt line of the fleet that ſtood next the 
wall, or the veſſels which were drawn foremoſt on the 
land: theſe veſſels were à ſtrong rampart to the tents 
which were pitched IT and to the other line of the 
Vor. .. 422 . | 
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34, HOMER's ILIAD. Book XV; 

As when a ſhipwright, with Palladian art, 474 

Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 

With equal hand he guides his whole defign, 

By the juſt rule, and the directing line: 

The martial leaders, with like fkill and care, 

Preſerv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 479 

Brave deeds of arms thro' all the ranks were try 4 

And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtain'd an equal tide. 

At one proud bark, high-tow'ring o'er the fleet 

Ajax the great, and god-like' Hector meet; 

For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend ; 

Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend ; 485 

One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 

That fix'd as Fate, this ated by a God. 

The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 

The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand; 

But pierc'd by Telamon's huge lance expires ; 490 

Thund'ring he falls, and drops th' extinguiſh'd fires- 

Great Hector view'd him with a ſad ſurvey, 

As ſtretch'd in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 

Oh ! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 

Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace : 

Lo! where the ſon of royal Clytius lies ; 496 

Ah ſave his arms, ſecure his obſequies 
This faid, his eager jav'lin ſought the foe : 

But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 


navy which Reeds nearer to the ſea; to penetrate there- 
fore to the tents, they muſt neceſſarily force the firſt line, 
and defeat the troops which defended it, Euftathins. 


Book XV. HOMER ILIAD. 33 

Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown; 

It ſtretch'd in duft unhappy Lycophron : | $OI- 

An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Ajax* board, | 

A faithful ſervant to a foreign lord; 

In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, , 

Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy d. 505 

From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 

And lies a lifeleſs load, along che land. 

With anguiſh Ajax views the piercing fight, 

And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 
Teucer, behold ! extended on the ſhore 510 

Our friend, our lov'd companion ! now no more! 

Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 

To fight our wars, he left his native air. | % 

This death deplor'd, to Hector's rage we owe; | 

Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 

Where are thoſe darts on which the Fates attend? 

And where the bow, which Phœbus taught to bend? 

Impatient 'Teucer, haſt'ning to his aid, 140% 

Before the chief his ample bow diſplay'd ; 

The well- ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 520 

Then hiſs'd his arrow, and the bow-ſtring ſung. 

Clytus,. Piſenor's fon, renown'd in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas ! an honour'd name) 

Drove thro? the thickeſt of th' embattI'd plains 

The ſtartling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 525 

As all on glory. ran his ardent mind, 

The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 
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% HOMER' ILIAD. Book XV. 
Thro' his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; 


In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 


Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, 530 
The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car ; 
Till fad Polydamas the ſteeds reſtrain'd, 
And gave, Aſtynous, to thy careful hand; 
Then, fir'd to vengeance, ruſh'd amidft the foe, 
Rage edg'd his ſword, and ſtrengthen'd ev'ry blow. 
Once more bold Teucer, in his country's cauſe, 
At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws; 537 
And had the weapon found the deſtin'd 'way, 
Thy fall, great Trojan! had renown'd that day. 
But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then : 
TY all-wife Diſpoſer of the fates of men, 541 
(Imperial Jove) his preſent death withſtands ; 
Nor was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 
At its full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, 
Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt n two; 545 
Down dropp'd the bow : the ſhaft with brazen head 
Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 
The aſtoniſh'd archer to great Ajax cries; , 
Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterpriſe : 
Some God, propitious to the Trojan foe, 5 50 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 
Since Heav'n commands it (Ajax made reply) 
Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by ; 555 


(Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield) 


And quit the quiver for the pond'rous ſhield. 


Book XV. HOMER ILIA D. 37 


In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 


Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain; 560 S 


To force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 

Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood: their utmoſt might 

Shall find its match—no more : 'tis ours to fight. 
Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow afide ; 

The four-fold buckler o'er his ſhoulder ty'd; 565 

On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 

With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; 

A dart, whoſe point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 

The warriour wields; and his great brother joins. 


This Hector ſaw, and thus expreſs'd his joy, 570 


Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 

Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
Jove is with us; I ſaw his hand, but now, 
From the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. 575 


—_ 


Indulgent Jove ! how plain thy favours ſhine,, 


When happy nations bear the marks divine 

How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate 

Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate ! 

Such is the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours: 580 
Behold, ye warriours, and exert your pow'rs. 
Death is the worſt ; a fate which all muſt try; 
And, for our country, tis a bliſs to die. 


v. 582. Death is the worfl, &c.] It is with very great 
addreſs, that to the bitterneſs of death, he adds the ad- 
vantages that were to accrue after it. And the ancients 
are of opinion, that it would be as advantageous for 

D 3 > 


38 HOMER, IL1AD. Book xv. 
The gallant man, tho' flain in fight he be, 


Yet leaves his nation ſafe, his children free; 385 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; 


His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 
His wife live honour'd, all his race fucceed ; 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed ! 
This rous'd the ſoul in ev*ry Trojan breaſt : 590 
The en Ajax next his Greeks addreft. * 


f 

young ſoldiers to read this leſſon, conciſe. as it is, as alt 
the volumes of Tyrtzus, wherein he endeavours to raiſe 
the ſpirits of his. countrymen. Homer makes a noble 
enumeration. of the parts wherein the happineſs of a.city 
confiſts. For having told us in another place, the three 
great evils to which a town, when taken, is fubje& ; the 
ſlaughter of the men, the deſtruction of the place by fire, 
the leading of their wwes and children into captivity z 
now he reckons up the bleſſings that are contrary to. thoſe 
- calamities, To the' laughter of the men indeed he makes 

no oppoſition; becauſe it is not neceſſary to the well-be- 
ing of a city, that every individual ſhould be ſaved, and 
not a man ſlain, Euſtathius. 


v. 591. The God-like Ajax next.] The eration of Hector 
is more ſplendid and ſhining than that of Ajax, and alſo 
more ſolemn, from his ſentiments concerning the favour 
and aſſiſtance of Jupiter. But that of Ajax is more po- 
litick, fuller of management, and apter to perſuade; for 
it abounds with no leſs than feven generous arguments 
to inſpire reſolution, He exhorts. his. people even to. 
death, from the danger to which their navy was expoſed, 
which, if once confumed, they were never like to get 
kome. And as the Trojans were bid to die, fo he bids 
his men dare to die likewiſe ; and indeed with great ne · 
ceBity, for the Trojans may recruit after the engage- 


Book XV. HOMER ILIA D. 39 
How long, ye warriours of the Argive race, 

{To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace!) 

How lang, on theſe curs'd confines will ye lie, 

Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die ! "2 hen 

What hopes remain, what methods to retire, - 

If once your veſſels catch the Trojan fire? 

Mark how the flames approach, how near they.fall, 

How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 

Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 

It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 

* is now no time for wiſdom or debates ; 

To your own hands are trufted all your fates ; 

And better far in one deciſive ſtrife, : 

One day ſhould end our labour, or our life; 60x 

Than keep this hard- got inch of barren ſands 

Still preſs'd, and preſs'd by ſuch inglorious hands. 
The liſPning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 

And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame. 

Then mutual flaughters ſpread on either fide ;- bio 

By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd ; 

There pierc'd by Ajax, ſunk Laodamas, 

Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. 

Polydamas laid Otus on the fand, 

The fierce commander of th' Epeian band. 615 

His lance bold Meyes at the victor threw ; 

| The victor ſtooping, from the death withdrew ; 


ment, but for the Greeks, they had no better way than 

to hazard their lives; and if they ſhould gain nothing 

elſe by it, yet at leaſt they would have a ſpeedy diſpatch, 

not a lingering and dilatory deſtruction. Euftathiui, 
D + 
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(That valu'd life, O Phoebus ! was thy care) 

But Crœſmusꝰ boſom took the flying ſpear: : 

His corpſe fell bleeding on the ſlipp'ry ſhore ; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 

Dolops, the ſon of Lampus ruſhes on, 

Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 

And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 

He pierc'd the center of his ſounding ſhield : 625 

But Meges, Phyleus' ample breaſt-plate wore, 

(Well-known in fight on Selles' winding ſhore ; 

For king Euphetes gave the golden mail; 

Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale) 

Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 630 


Had ſ av'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon. 


Full at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 

Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting'd with Tyrian dye: in duſt below, 
Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 63 5 
Meantime their fight the Spartan king ſurvey'd, 
And ſtood by Meges' ſide, a ſudden aid, 

Thro' Dolops' ſhoulder urg d his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro' the panting heart. 
And iſſu'd at his breaſt, With thund'ring ſound 
The warriour falls, extended on the ground. 641 
In ruſh the conqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the flain : 
But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; 

The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 

Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 645 
He (Cer to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain; 
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But when oppreſs d, his country claim'd his care, 

Return'd to Vion, and excell'd in war; 5 

For this, in Priam's court, he held his place, 975 3 

Belov'd no leſs than Priam's royal race. | 

Him HeQor ſingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflamed him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo Melanippus! lo where Dolops lies; kr 

And is it thus our royal kinſman dies? 655 

O' ermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 

And lo! they bear the bloody arms away 

Come on—a diſtant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: | 

"Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; 666 

Or Ilion from her tow'ry height deſcend, | | 

Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone ; and bury all 

In one fad ſepulchre, one common fali. 
Hector (this faid) ruſh'd forward on the foes : | - 

With equal ardour Melanippus glows: -- 665 

Then Ajax thus Oh Greeks ! reſpect your fame, 1 

Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame: 

Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth inſpire, ' 

And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire, 

On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 670 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die: 

The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, | 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
His gen'rous ſenſe he not in yain imparts ; 

It ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts, 675 
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They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall ; | 
Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 
And ſtop the Trojans, tho impelW'd by Jove. 

The fiery Spartan firft, with loud applauſe, 680 
Warms the bold ſon of Neftor in his cauſe. 
Is there (he faid) in arms a youth like you, 

So ſtrong to fight, fo active to purſue 2? 

Why ſtand you diftant, nor attempt a deed? 

Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed. 

He faid ; and backward to the lines retir'd ; 686 
Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury fir d, 
Beyond the foremoſt ranks ; his lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions caft his view. 

The troops of Troy tecede with fudden fear, 690 
While the ſwift jav'lin hiſs'd along in air. 
Advancing Melanippus met the dart 

With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart: 
Thun@ring he falls; his falling arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 
The victor leaps upon his proftrate prize; 696 
'Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 


v. 677. And flank the navy with a brazen wall.] The 
poet has built the Grecians a new ſort of wall out of 
their arms ; and perhaps one might ſay, it was from this 
paſſage Apollo borrowed that oracle which he gave to 
the Athenians about their wall of wood; in like man- 
ner the Spartans were ſaid to have a wall of bones: if 
ſo, we muſt allow the God not a little obliged to the 
poet. Euſtathius. 
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And rends his fide, freſn · bleeding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 5 . 
Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew ; 700 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 
So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 
Has. torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain ; 
While conſcious of the deed, he glares around, | 
And hears the gath'ring multitude reſound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet-untaſted food, 51 N 
And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſt flew ; 
But enter'd m the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burns. 

Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfill the ſtern decrees of Jove: 
The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis' pray'r, 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deſpair ; 714 
But lifts to glory 'Troy's prevailing bands, Of) 
Swells all their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their hands. 
On Ida's top he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the ſkies ; 
Then, nor 'till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 
The Trojans fly, and conquer'd Hion burn. 721 
Theſe fates revolv'di in his almighty mind, | 
He raiſes Hector to the work deſign'd, 


v. 723. He raiſes Hector, &c.] This picture of Hector, 
unpulfed by Jupiter, is a very finiſhed piece, and excels 
all the drawings of this hero which Homer has given us 
in fo various attitudes, He is here repreſented as an in-. 
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44 HOMER" ILIAD. Book XV. 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 

And drives him, like a lightning, on the foe. 725 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge jav'lin, and-whole armies fall, 
Not with more rage a conflagration\ rolls, 

Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow : 7 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, | 
Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 


For Jove his ſplendour round the chief had thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 735 


Unhappy glories ! for his fate was near, 


Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides? ſpear:  ' 


ſtrument in the hand of Jupiter, to bring about thoſe 
deſigns the God had long projected: and as his fatal 
hour now approaches, Jove is willing to recompenſe his 
haſty death with this ſhort-lived glory. Accordingly, 
this being the laſt ſcene of victory he is to appear in, the 
poet introduces him with all imaginable pomp, and 
adorns him with all the terrour of a conqueror : his eyes 
ſparkle with fire, his moyth foams with fury, his figure 
15 compared to the God of War, his rage is equalled to 
a conflagration and a ftorm, and the deſtruction he cauſes 
is reſembled to that which a lion makes among the 
herds. The poet, by this heap of compariſons, raiſes 
the idea of the hero higher than any ſimple deſcription 
could reach. | | 


v. 736. His fate was near Due to flern Pallas.] 
It may be alked, what Pallas has to do with the Fates 
or what power has ſhe over them? Homer ſpeaks thus 
becauſe Minerva has already reſolved to ſuccour Achilles 


45 
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Yet Jove deſerr'd the death he was to pay, 
And gave what Fate allow'd, the honours of a day! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 
Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize; 


1 
Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, iP 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian phalanx moveleſs as a tow'r _ 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his powr: 745 


So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds aſſail'd, by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. 
Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall, 750 
Like fire from Jove, and burſts upon them all : 
Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 

And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; 


and deceive Hector in the combat between theſe two 
heroes, as we find in book xxii. Properly ſpeaking, 
Pallas is nothing but the knowledge and wiſdom of Jove, 
and it is wiſdom which preſides over the counſels of his 
providence ; therefore ſhe may be looked upon as draw- 


ing all things to the fatal term to which they are decreed. 
Dacier. T 


v. 752. Burſls as a wave, &c.] Longinus, obſerving 
that oftentimes the principal beauty of writing conſiſts 
in the judicious aſſembling together of the great circum- 
ſtances, and the ſtrength-with which they are marked in 
the proper place, chuſes this paſſage of Homer as a plain 
inſtance of it. Where (ſays that noble eritick) in 
« deſcribing the terrour of a tempeſt, he takes care to 
« expreſs whatever are the accidents of moſt dread and 
« horrour in ſuch a ſituation: he is not content to tell 


\ 
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White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 
How! o'er the maſts, and ſing thro ev'ry ſhroud : | 


% us that the mariners were in danger, but he bringt 

© them before our eyes, as in a. picture, upon the point 
« of being every moment 6verwhelmed by every wave; 
te nay, the very words and ſyllables of the deſcription, give 
ce us an image of their peril.” He ſhews, that a poet of 
leſs judgment would amuſe himſelf in leſs important cir- 
cumſtances, and ſpoil the whole effect of the image by 
minute, ill-choſen, or ſuperfluons particulars. Thus 
Aratus endeavouring to refine upon that line, | 


And inſtant death on ev'ry wave W K ! 
He turned it thus, 


A flender plank preferves them from their fate. 


Which, by flouriſhing upon the thought, has loſt the 
loftineſs and terrour of it, and is ſo far from improving 
the image, that it leſſens and vaniſhes in his manage-- 
ment. By confining the danger to a ſingle line, he has 
ſcarce left the ſhadow of it; and indeed the word pre- 
ſerves takes away even that. The ſame critick produces 
a fragment of an old poem on the Arimaſpians, written 
in this falſe taſte, whoſe author, he doubts not, imagined 
he had faid ſomething wonderful in the following af- 
fected verſes. I have done my beſt to give them the ſame 


turn, and I believe there are thoſe who will not think 
them bad ones. 


Ve pow'rs ! what madneſs! How on ſhips fo frail, 
(Tremendous thought) can thoughtleſs mortals ſail ? 
For ftormy ſeas they quit the pleaſing plain, . 
Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidſt the main, 

Far o'er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, 

And wander oceans, in purſuit of woe, 
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Pale, trembling, tir'd, the wilors freeze with 


fears; 40 24:45 5 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appears. 


So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 

The chief ſo thunders, and ſo ſhakes the fleet. 
As when a lion, ruſhing from his den, 760 

Amidſt the plain of ſome wide-water'd fen, 

(Where num'rous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 

At large expatiate o er the ranker mead : 

Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes; 

The trembling herdſman far to diſtance flies: 765 

Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers d and fled) 

He ſingles out; arreſts, and lays him dead. 

Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hector fler 

All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſciz'd, and flew; 

Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 770 

In wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame 10. 

The miniſter of ſtern Euryſtheus ire, 

Againſt Alcides; Copreus was his fire : 

The ſon redeem'd the honours of the race, 

A ſon as gen'rous as the fire was baſe; 775 

O'er all his country's youth conſpicuous far 

In ev'ry virtue, or of peace or war: 

But doom'd to Hector's ſtronger force to yield! 

Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield 


No caſe their: hearts, no o reſt their eyes can find, 11 
On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind; 
Sunk are their ſpirits, while their arms they rears 
And Gods are wearied with their fruitleſs pray'r. 
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He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up- ſprung; 
Supine he fell ; his brazen helmet rung. 781 
On the fall'n chief th* invading Trojan preſt, 
And plung'd the pointed jav'lin in his breaſt, 
His circling friends, who ſtrove to guard too late 
TH unhappy hero, fled, or ſhar'd his fate. 785 
Chas'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, ; 
Wall'd round with ſterns, a gloomy deſp'rate band. 
Now manly ſhame forbids th' inglorious flight; 
Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight: 791 
Man courage breathes in man ; but Neſtor moſt 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) | 
Exhorts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores ; 
And by their parents, by themſelves, implores. 795 
O friends! be men: your gen'rous breaſts in- 
flame | 


With equal honour, and with mutual ſhame ! 
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v. 796. Neftor's ſpeech.] This popular harangue of 
Neſtor is juſtly extolled as the ſtrongeſt and moſt perſua- 
five piece of oratory imaginable. It contains in it every 
motive by which men can be affected; the preſervation 
of their wives and children, the ſecure poſſeſſions of their 
fortunes, the reſpect of their living parents, and the due 
regard for the memory of thoſe that were departed : by 
theſe he diverts the Grecians from any thoughts of flight 
in the article of extreme peril. Euftathius. 

This noble exhortation is finely imitated by Taſſo, Je- 
ruſalem, lib. x. | 


46 — — O valoroſo, hor via con queſta 
* Faccia, a ritor la preda a noi rapita. 
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Book XV. HOMER ILIAD. 49 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare: 
Think of each living father's rev rend head. 800 
Think of each anceſtor with glory dead; £3 
Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue ; 
They aſk their ſafety, and their fame, from you: 
The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 
And all are loſt, if you deſert the dax. 805 
He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroick fires j 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage inſpires. | 
The miſt of darkneſs Jove around them threw _ . 
She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view ; 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming ver the plain, 810 
And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main: 
Hector they ſaw, and all who fly, or fight, 
The ſcene wide - opening to the blaze of light. 


« L'imagine ad alcuno in mente deſta, 
« Glie la figura quaſi, e glie l' addita | 
« De la pregante-patria e de la meſta 1 
« Supplice famiglivola ſbigottita. | 
tc Credi (dicea) che la tua patri ſpieghi 
&« Perla mia lingua in tai parole i preghi. 
8 0 Guarda tù le mie leggi, ei facri tempi 
* Fa ch' io del ſangue mio non bagni, e lavi, 
« Aſſicura le virgini da gli empi, | 
10 Ei ſepolchri, e le cinere de gli avi. 
« A te piangendo i lor paſſati tempi 
«© Moſtran la bianca chioma i vecchi gravi : 
« Att la moglie, e le mammelle, el petto 
« Le cune, e i figli, el marital ſuo letto.“ 
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co HOMERS ILFAD. Book XV. 
Firſt of the field great Ajax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port majeſtick, and his ample fize : 815 
A pond'rous mace with ſtuds of iron crown'd, 

Full twenty cubits long he ſwings around; 

Nor fights like others fix d to certain ſtands, 

But looks a moving tow'r above the bands; | 
High on the decks, with vaſt gigantick ſtride, 820 
The god-like hero ſtrides from ſide to fide. 

So when a horſeman from the wat' ry mead 

(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding ſeed) 
Drives four fair courſers, practis'd to obey, 

Jo ſome great city thro? the publick way; 825 


v. 814. Firſt of the field, great Aiax.] In this book Ho- 
mer, to raiſe the valour of Hector, gives him Neptune for 
an antagoniſt; and to raiſe that of Ajax, he firſt oppoſed 
to him Hector, ſupported by Apollo, and now the ſame 
Hector ſupported and impelled by Jupiter himſelf. Theſe 
are ſtrokes of a maſter-hand. Euftathins, 


v. 824. Drives four fair courſers, &c.] The compariſon 
which Homer here introduces, is a demonſtration that 
the art of mounting and managing horſes was brought 
to ſo great a perfection in theſe early times, that one 
man could manage four at once, and leap from one to 
the other even when they run fall ſpeed. But ſome ob- 
ject, that the cuſtom of riding was not known in Greece 
at the time of the Trojan war: beſides, they ſay the 
compariſon is not juſt, for the horſes are faid to run full 
ſpeed, whereas the ſhips ſtand firm and unmoved. Had 
Homer put the compariſon in the mouth of one of his 
heroes, the objection had been juſt, and he guilty of an 
inconſiſtency ; but it is he himſelf who ſpeaks : ſaddle- 
horſes were in uſe in his age, and any poet may be al- 
lowed to illuſtrate pieces of antiquity by images familiar 
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Safe in his art, as ide by ſide they run, 

He ſhifts his ſeat, and vauks from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 


From ſhip toſhip thus Ajax ſwiftly flew, 8 30 


No leſs the wonder of the warning o]? 

As furious Hector thunder'd chreats aloud, 

And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trajan croud x 

Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky profes 

5 rank'd contiguous on the bending ſhores; 8 35 
So the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, 

Who marks the ſwans' or cranes' embody'd flight, 

Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 

And ſtooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 

Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 840 

And breathes fierce ſpirits in his folowing band. 

The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 

Thick beats the combat on the founding prores. 


Thou would'ſt have thought, ſo furious was their 


fire, 


No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 


As if new vigour from new fights they won, $846 
And the long battle was but then begun. 


to his times. This is ſufficient for the firſt objection; 
nor is the ſecond more reaſonable ; for it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that compariſons ſhonld correſpond in 
every particular it ſuffices if there be a general reſem- 
blance. This is only introduced to ſhe the agility of 
Ajax, who paſſes ſwiftly from one veſſel to another, and 
is therefore W jaſt. Euffanlius. 
9 * 2 


— 
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Greece yet unconquer d, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair; 
Troy in proud hopes, already view'd the main 850 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes ſlain ! 
Like ſtrength is felt from hope, and from deſpair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 
was thou, bold Hector! whoſe reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand; 855 
The fame which dead Protefilaiis bore, 
The firſt that touch'd th* unhappy Trojan ſhore : 
For this in arms the warring nations ſtood, 
And bath'd their gen'rous- breaſts with mutual 
blood, | 8650 
No room to poize the lance or bend the bow; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 
Wounded they wound; and ſeek each other's hearts 
With falchions, axes, ſwords, and ſhorten'd darts. 
The falchions ring, ſhields rattle, axes ſound, - 
Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground; 865 
Wich ſtreaming blood the flipp'ry ſhores are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide.. 
Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Graſps the high ſtern, and gives this loud command. 
Haſte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long 
| years 870 
Is finiſh'd ; and the day deſir d appears ; 


v. $56. The ſame which dead Protefilaiis bare.} Homer 
feigns that Hector laid hold on the ſhip of the dead Pro- 
teſilaiis, rather than on that of any other, that he might 
not diſgrace any of his Grecian generals. Euftathius. 


2 
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This happy day with acclamations greet, © 
Bright with deſtruction of yon? hoſtile fleet. 

The coward counſels of a tim'rous throng 
Of rev'rend dotards, check d our glory long: 875 
Too long Jove lulPd us with lethargick charms, 

But now in peals of thunder calls to arms : 


In this great day he crowns our full deſires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our . 


v. 176 The coward counſels of a tim'rous 5 
Of rev'rend dotards —— ] 

Homer adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, 
to anſwer beforehand all the objections which he well 
foreſaw might be made, becauſe Hector never till now at- 
tacks the Grecians in their camp, or endeavours to burn 
their navy. He was retained by the elders of Troy, who 
frozen with fear at the ſight of Achilles, never ſuffered 
him to march from the ramparts. Our author forgets 
nothing that has the reſemblance of truth ; but he had. 
yet a farther reaſon for inſerting this, as it exalts the 
glory of his principal, hero : theſe elders of Troy, 
thought it leſs difficult to defeat the Greeks, though de. 
fended with ſtrong entrenchments, while Achilles was 
not with them, than to overcome them without entrench- 
ments when he aſſiſted them. d this 1s the reaſon that 
they prohibited Hector before, and permit him now, to 
ſally upon the enemy. Dacier. 


v. 877. But now Fove calls to arms, &c.] Hector ſeems 
to be ſenſible of an extraordinary impulſe from heaven, - 
ſignified by theſe words, the moi mighty hand of Jove 
puſhing him on. Tt is no more than any other perſon would 
be ready to imagine, who ſhould riſe from a ſtate gf diſ- 
treſs or indolence, into one of good fortune, vigour, and 
altivity. Euflathins, N 
| E z 
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He ſpoke - the warriours, at his fierce: com · 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Ajax paus'd (ſo: thick the jav'lins fly) 
Step'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 
Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wart 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 886 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends; 
Ev'n yet, the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 
Amidſt attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 
O friends! O heroes] names for ever dear, 890 
Once ſons of Mars, and chunderbolts of war! 


v. 390. The ſpeech of Ajax.] There is great ſtrength, 
cloſeneſs, and ſpirir in this ſpeech, and one might (like 
many criticks) employ a whole page in extolling and ad- 
miring it in general terms. But ſure the perpetual rap- 
ture of ſuch commentators, who are always giving us 
exclamations inſtead of criticiſms, may be a mark. of 
great admiration, but of little judgment. Of what uſe 
is this either to a reader who has a taſte, or to one who 
has not? To admire a fine paſſage, is what the former 
will do without us, and what the latter cannot be taught 
to do by us. However we ought gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the good-nature of moſt people, who are not only 
pleaſed with this ſuperficial. applauſe given to fine paſ- 
ſages, but are likewiſe inclined to transfer to the critick, 
who only points at theſe beauties, part of the admiration 
juſtly due to the poet. This is a cheap and eaſy way to 
fame, which many writers ancient and modern have 
purſued with great ſucceſs. Formerly indeed this ſort: of 
authors had modeſty, and were humbly. content to eall 
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Ah! yet be mindful of your old reno n, 5 
Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 

What aids expect yon in this utmoſt ſtrait ? 
What bulwarks riſing between you and fate? 895 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, | 
No friends to help, no city to defend. 

This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep ; 

There ſtand the Trojans, and here tolls the deep. 
*Tis hoſtile ground you tread ; your native lands goo 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands. 


their performances only FHorilegia or Pofies : but ſome 
of late have paſſed ſuch collections on the world for cri- 
ticiſms of great depth and learning, and ſeem to expect 
the ſame flowers ſhould pleaſe us better, in theſe paltry 
noſegays of their own making up, than in the native 
gardens where they grew. As this practice of extolling 
without giving reaſons is very convenient for moſt writers, 
ſo it excellently ſuits the ignorance or lazineſs of moſt 
readers, who will come into any ſentiment rather than 
take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the compliment is 


mutual: for as ſuch criticks do not tax their readers with + | 


any thought to underſtand them, ſo their readers in re. 
turn, advance nothing in oppoſition to ſuch criticks* 
They may go roundly on, admiring and exclaiming in 
this manner; What an exquifite ſpirit of poetry——How 
beautiful a circumflance——What delicacy of ſentiments—— 
With what art has the poet In how ſublime and juft a 
manner——How finely imagined—— How wonderfully beau- 
tiful and poetical And fo proceed, without one rea- 
ſon to interrupt the courſe of their eloquence, moſt com- 
fortably and ignorantly apoſtrophiſing to the end of the 
chapter 0 
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Raging he ſpoke; nor farther waſles his breath, 

But turns his jav'lin to the work of death. 

Whate'er bold 'Trojan arm'd his daring hands, 

Againſt the fable ſhips, with flaming brands; 905 

So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 

The luckleſs warriour at his ſtern lay dead : 

Full twelve, the boldeſt, in a moment fell, 

Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell, 
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The fixth battle: the acts and death of Patroclus. 
PATROCLUS (in purſuance of the requeſt of Neftor in the 
eleventh book) entreats Achilles to ſuffer him ta go to the 
- aſiflance of the Greeks with Achilles's troops and armour, 
He agrees to it, but at the ſame time charges hith to con- 
tent himſelf with reſcuing the fleet, without farther purſuit 
of the enemy. The armour, horſes, ſoldiers, and offiters 
of Achilles are deſcribed. Achilles offers a libation for the 
ſucceſs of his friend, after which Patroclus leads the Myr- 
midons to battle. The Trojans, at the fight of Patroclus 
in Achilles's armour, taking him for that hero, are caſt 
into the utmoſt confternation : he beats them off from the 
veſſelr. Hector himſelf flies, Sarpedon is killed, though 
Jupiter was averſe to his fate, Several other particulars 
of the battle are deſcribed; in the heat of which, Patro- 
clus, neglecting the orders of Achilles, purſues the foe to 
the walls of Troy ; where Apollo repulſes and diſarms him, 
Euphorbus wounds him, and Hector hills him: which 
Concludes the book, 


- 
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o warr'd both armies on th” enfanguin'd ſhore, 
While the black veſſels ſmok'd with human 
gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles fhes ; 


The ſtreaming tears fall copious from his eyes; 


' 


We have at the entrance of this book one of the moſt 
beautiful parts of the Iliad. The two different characterz 
are admirably ſuſtained in the dialogue of the two heroes, 
wherein there is 'not a period but ſtrongly marks not. 
only their natural temper, but that particular diſpoſition 
of mind in either, which ariſes from the preſent ſtate of 
affairs. We ſee Patroclus touched with the deepeſt com- 
paſſion for the misfortune of the Greeks, (whom the Tro. 
jans had forced to retreat to their ſhips, and which ſhips 
were on the point of burning) proſtrating hamſelf be- 
fore the veſſel of Achilles, and pouring out his tears at 
his feet. Achilles, ſtruck with the grief of his friend, 
demands the cauſe of it. Patroclus, pointing to the 
ſhips, where the flames already began to riſe, tells him he 
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Not faſter, trickling to the plains below, 5p 
From the tall rock the ſable waters flow. 2 


is harder than the rocks or ſea which lay in proſpect be- 
fore them, if he is not touched with ſo moving a ſpecta- 
cle, and can ſee in cold blood his friends periſhing be. 
fore his eyes. As nothing can be more natural and 
affecting than the ſpeech of Patroclus, ſo nothing i is more 
lively and pictureſque than the attitude he is here de- 
ſcribed in. 

The pathetick of Patroclus's ſpeech i is finely contraſted 
by the fierte of that of Achilles. While the former is 
melting with ſorrow for his countrymen, the utmoſt he 
can hope from the latter, is but to borrow his armour 
and troops; to obtain his perſonal aſſiſtance he knows is 
impoſſible, At the very inftant that Achilles is moved 
to aſk the cauſe of his friend's concern, he ſeems to ſay - 
that nothing could deſerve it but the death of their fa- 
thers: and in the ſame. breath ſpeaks of the total de- 
ſtruction of the Greeks as of too ſlight a cauſe for tears. 
Patroclus, at the opening of this ſpeech, dares not name 
Agamemnon even for being wounded; and after he has 
tried to bend him by all the arguments that could affect 
an human breaſt, concludes by ſuppoſing that ſome ora- 
cle or ſupernatural inſpiration is the cauſe that with- 
holds his arms. What can match the fierceneſs of his 
anſwer : which implies, that not the oractes of Heaven 
itſelf ſhould be regarded, if they ſtood in competition 
with his reſentment : that if he yields, it muſt be through 
his own mere motive: the only reaſon he has ever to 
yield, is that nature itſelf cannot ſupport anger eternally : 
and if he yields now, it is only becauſe he had before de- 
termined to do ſo at a certain time, (Il. ix. v. 765.) 
That time was not till the flames ſhould approach to his 
own ſhips, till the laſt article of danger, and that not 
of danger to * but to himſelf. Thus his very pity * 
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Divine Pelides, with compaſſion mov'd, 
Thus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt * 


has the ſterneſt qualifications in the OY After all, 
what is it he yields to? only to ſuffer his friend to go in 
his ſtead, juſt to ſave. them from preſent ruin; but he 
expreſsly forbids him to proceed any farther in their aſ- 
ſiſtance, than barely to put out the fires, and ſecure his 
own and his friends return into their country : and all 
this concludes with a wiſh, that (if it were poſſible) 
every Greek and every Trojan might periſh except them- 
ſelves. Such is that wrath of Achilles, that more than 
wrath,'as the Greek wing impli ies, which Homer has 
painted in ſo ſtrong a colouring. 


v. 8. Indulgent to his beſt below/d.) The friendſhip of 
Achilles and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity : and 
Homer, notwithſtanding the anger of Achilles was his 
profeſſed ſubject, has found the ſecret to diſcover, through 
that very anger, the ſofter parts of his character. In 
this view we ſhall find him generous in his temper, de- 
ſpiſing gain and booty, and as far as his honour is not 
concerned, fond of his miſtreſs, and eaſy to his friend + 
not proud, but when injured ; and not. more revengeful 
when ill uſed, than grateful and gentle when reſpect- 
fully treated. Patroclus (ſays Philoſtratus, who pro- 
“ bably grounds his aſſertion on ſome ancient tradition) 
« was not ſo much elder than Achilles as to pretend to 
direct him, but of a tender, modeſt, and unaſſuming 
« nature; conſtant and diligent in his attendance, and 
« ſeeming to have no affections but thoſe of his friend.“ 
The ſame author has a very pretty paſſage, where Ajax 
is introduced enquiring of Achilles, Which of all his 
« warlike actions were the moſt difficult and dangerous 
« to him? He anſwers, thoſe which he undertook for 
« the ſake of his friends. And which (continues Ajax) 
were the moſt pleafing and eaſy? The very lame, re- 
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Patroclus, ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
That flows fo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 


From her lov'd breaſt, with fonder paſſion weeps ; 


ce plies Achilles. He then aſks him, Which of all the 
ct wounds he ever bore in battle was the moſt painful 
* to him? Achilles anſwers, That which he received 
* from Hector. But Hector, ſays Ajax, never gave you 
« a wound, Yes, replies AA, a mortal one, when 
« he ſlew my friend Patroclus.“ 

It is ſaid in the life of Alexander the Great, that when 
that prince viſited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, 
and placed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles, his friend 
Hephceftion placed another on that of Patroclus, as an 
intimation of his being to Alexander what the other was 
to Achilles On which occaſion the ſaying of Alexander 
is recorded; That Achilles was happy indeed, for having 
had ſuch a friend to love him living, and ſuch @ poet to ce- 
lebrate him dead. | 


v. 11. No girl, no infant, &c.] I know the obvious 
tranſlation of this paſſage makes the compariſon conſiſt 
only in the tears of the infant, applied to thoſe of Patro- 
chis. But certainly the idea of the ſimile will be much 
finer, if we comprehend alſo in it the mother's fondneſs 
and concern, awakened by this uneaſineſs of the child, 
which no leſs aptly correſponds with the tenderneſs of 
Achilles on the ſight of his friend's affliction. And there 
is yet a third branch of the compariſon, in that purſuit 
and conſtant application the infant makes to the mother, 
in the ſame manner as Patroclus follows Achilles with 
his grief, till be forces him to take notice of it. I think 
(all theſe circumſtances laid together) nothing can be 
more affecting or exact in all its views, than this ſimili- 
tude: which, without that regard, has perhaps ſeemed 
but low and trivial to an unreflecting reader. 


Not more the mother 's Toul that infant warms, 

Clung to her knees, „ 

Than thou haſt mine! Oh tell me, to what end 

Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? - 16 
Griev'ſt thou for me, or for my martial band? 

Or come fad tidings from our native land ? 

Our fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) 

Thy good Mencetius breathes the vital air, 20 

And hoary Peleus yet extends his days ; 

Pleas'd in their age to hear their children's praiſe. 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim? 

Perhaps yon” reliques of the Grecian name, 

Doom'd in their ſhips to fink by fire and ſword, 25 

And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord? 

Whate'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, 

And ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would ſhare. 
A ſigh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 

Another follow'd, and Patroclus fpoke. 30 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, 

Thyſelf a Greek; and, once, of Greeks the beſt! | 


v. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touck thy breaft] 
The commentators labour to prove, that the words in 
the original, which begin this ſpeech, Mz ,, Be not 
angry, are not meant to defire Achilles to bear no far- 
ther reſentment againſt the Greeks, but only not to be 
diſpleaſed at the tears which Patroclus ſheds for their 
misfortune. Patroclus (they ſay) was not ſo imprudent 
to begin his interceſſion in that manner, when there was 
need of ſomething more infinuating. I take this to be 
an exceſs of refinement : the purpoſe of every period in 
his ſpeech is to perſuade Achilles to lay afide his anger; 
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Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, OY 
Lies pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, £2 
And wife Ulyſſes, at the navy groan - | 
More for their r country's wounds, than fortheirown. 


aka: then may he not Wa by deſiring it? The whole 
queſtion is, whether he may ſpeak openly in favour of 
the Greeks in the firſt half of the verſe, or in the latter? 
For in the ſame line he repreſents their diſtreſs, 


roco yag axoc BRN AA¹· 

It is plain he treats him without much reſerve, calls him 
implacable, inexorable, and even miſchievous (for aivagiry 
implies no leſs.) I do not fee wherein the caution of 
this ſpeech conſiſts; it is a generous, unartful petitions 
' whereof Achilles's nature would much more approve 


than of all the artifice 6f Ulyſſes, (to which he expreſſed 
| his hatred 1 in the ninth book, v. 412.) 


v. 35. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes ——] 

Patroclus, in mentioning the wounded princes to Achilles, 
takes care not to put Agamemnon firſt, leſt that odious 
name ſtriking his ear on a ſudden, ſhould ſhut it againſt 
the reſt of his diſcourſe : neither does he name him laſt, 
for fear Achilles dwelling upon it ſhould fall into a paſs 
fion : but he flides it into the middle, mixing and con- 
founding it with the reſt, that it might not be taken 
too much notice of, and that the names which precede 
and follow it may diminiſh the hatred it might excite, - 
Wherefore he does not ſo much as W it with an 
epithet. 

I think the foregoing remark of Euſtathius is very 
ingenious, and I have given into it ſo far, as to chuſe 
rather to make Patroclus call him Atreus' ſon than 
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Their pain, ſoſt arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 

Thy breaſt alone no-lenitives appeaſdGQ. 
May never rage like thine my ſoul enſlave, 4d 

O great in vain! unprofitably brave ! {1 

Thy country ſlighted in her laſt diſtreſs, 

What friend, what n, from thee ſhall hope re. 

- dreſs? ; | 

No—men unborn, and ages yet behind, | 

Shall curſe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 4 
O man unpitying ! if of man thy race; 

But ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 

Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, _ 


Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. 49 


Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm, | 

A foul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 

So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 

If ſome dire oracle thy breaſt alarm, | 
If aught from Jove, or Thetis, ſtop thy arm, 53 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may * K 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line: 

Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, | 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: 
Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 60 
And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. | 


Arenen which yet farther ſoftens it, fines thus it 
might as well be imagined he ſpoke of Menelaus, as of 
Agamemnon. e | 


v. 61. And thy mere image chaſe her foes away.) It is 
bard to conceive a greater compliment, — 
Vor. IV. .F 


i 
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| Preſs'd by freſh forces, her o 'erlabour'd train | 
Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to Fate] with ſupplicating breath, 
Thou begg'ſt his arms, and in his arms ay death. 
Unfortunately good! a boding ſigh 66 
Thy friend return'd; and with it, this reply. F 
Patroclus! thy Achilles knows no fears; 
Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears; | 
Nor aught a mother's caution can ſuggeſt ; 70 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. | 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought en- 
gage, 
Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rage : 


I made him tyrant : gave him pow'r to wrong 
Ev'n me: I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 75 
The maid, my black- ey d maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day: | 


mere touch the warlike ambition of Achilles, than this 
which Homer puts into the mouth of Patroclus. It was 
alſo an encomium which he could not fuſpect of flattery ; 
fince the perſon who made it deſires to hazard his life 
upon the ſecurity that the enemy could not ſupport the 
ſight of the yery armour of Achilles : and indeed Achilles 
himfelf ſeems to-entertain no leſs a thought in the anſwer 
10 this ſpeech, where he aſcribes the flight of Troy to 

the blazing of his helmet : a circumſtance wonderfully 
fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this hero's terrible 
character. Beſides all this, Homer had it in view to 
prepare hereby the wonderful incident that is to enſue in 
the eighteenth book, where the very fight of 4 
from his ſhip turns the nn of the war. 


* 
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Due to my conqueſſ of her father's reign z © 
Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 

From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave; 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd,' like the meaneſt ſlave. 

But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve are 21 ; 
Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt : 

I fix d its date; the day I wiſh'd appears: 4 | 


: 


Now Hector to my ſhips the battle bears, 85 
The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patroclus ! court fair honour's charms. 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles' arms 1! 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 

Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. go 
See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the laſt edge of yon' deſerted land 

Behold all Ilion on their ſhips deſcends ; 

How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends ! 
It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz'd, gg 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd ; 

Had not th' injurious king our friendſhip loſt, 
Yon' ample trench had-bury'd half her hoſt. 

No camps, no bulwarks now the 'Trojans fear, 
Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 
No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon; 

No more. your gen'ral calls his heroes on; 


v. 101. No longer flames the lance of Tydeus fon. By 
what Achilles here ſays, joining Diomede to Agamem- 
non in this taunting reflection, one may juſtly ſuſpe& 
there was ſome particular diſagreement and emulation 
between theſe two heroes. This we may ſuppoſe to be 

F 3 


s HOMER IL IAD. Book XVI. 
Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your death. 
Yet now, Patroclus, ifſue to the plain; 105} 
Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, 

And give the Greeks to yifit Greece again. | 
But heed my words, and mark a friend's command 


Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, 


1 

the more 8 becauſe Diomede was of all che Greeks 
confeſſedly the neareſt in fame and courage to Achilles, 
and therefore moſt likely to move his envy, as being the 
- moſt likely to ſupply his place. The ſame ſentiments are 

to be obſerved in Diomede with regard to Achilles; he 
is always confident in his own valour, and therefore in 
their greateſt extremities he no where acknowledges the 
neceſſity of appeaſing Achilles, but always in council ap- 
pears moſt forward and reſolute to carry on the war with- 
out him. For this reaſon he was not thought a fit em- 
baſſador to Achilles; and upon return from the embaſly, 
he breaks into a ſevere reflection, not only upon Achil« 
les, but even upon Agamemnon, who had ſent this em- 
baſſy to him. I wiſh thou hadſfi not ſent theſe ſupplications. 
and gifts to Achilles ; his inſolence was extreme before, but 
now his arrogance will be intolerable ; let us not mind whe- 
ther he goes or flays, but do our duty and prepare for the 
battle. Euſtathius obſerves, that Achilles uſes this parti · 
cular expreſſing concerning Diomede, 

Od yag Tu Aν,ðH⁊muc de- i raraenes 
Malys ra ioxtin —— 

becauſe it was the ſame boaſting expreſſion Diomede had 

applied to himſelf, II. viii. v. 111. of the original. But 
this having been ſaid only to Neſtor in the heat of fight, 
how can we ſuppoſe Achilles had notice of it ? this ob- 


ſervation ſhews the great diligence, if not the 9 
of the good * oy 
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Book XVI. HOMER ILI AD. 6 
And from thy deeds expects, th* Achaian hoſt 110 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt ; 


Rage uncontroll'd thro? all the hoſtile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 


v. 111. Shall render back the beauteous maid.) But this 
is what the Greeks had already. offered to do, and which 
he has refuſed ; this then is an Inequality in Achilles's 
manners. Not at all: Achilles is {till ambitious ; when 
he refuſed theſe preſents, the Greeks were not low 
enough, he would not receive them till they were re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, aud till he was ſufficiently 
revenged by their loſſes. Dacter. 


v. 123. But touch not Hefor.] This injunction of Achil- 
les is highly correſpondent to his ambitious character: 
he is by no means willing that the conqueſt of Hector 
ſhould be atchieved by any hand but his own : in that 
point of glory he is jealous even of his deareſt friend. 
This alſo wonderfully ftrengthens the idea we have of 
his implacability and reſentment ; fince at the ſame time 
that nothing can move him to aſſiſt the Greeks in the 
battle, we ſee it is the utmoſt force upon his nature to 
abſtain from it, by the fear he manifeſts Jeſt any other 
ſhould ſubdue this hero. 

The verſe I am ſpeaking of, 


rie due bvdpef amd F "Exvog®» Toto xitgag, 
is cited by Diogenes Laertius as Homer's, but not found 
to be in the editions before that of Barnes's. It is cer- 
tainly one of the inſtructions of Achilles to Patroclus, 
and therefore properly rac in this ſpeech ; but I be- 
lieve better after 

— 2, Sad 15. Toguo i, 
than where he has inſerted it four lines above: for Achil- 
les ' s inſtructions not beginning till v. 83. 
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% HOMER ILIAD. Book XVI. 
Tho? Jove in thunder ſhould command the war; 
Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. 113 
The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chace, ö 
Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 

Some adverſe God, thy raſnneſs may deſtroy; 
Some God, like Phcebus, ever kind to Troy. 119 
Let Greece redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 
Do her own work; and leave the reſt to Fate. 

Oh ! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove ! 


is not ſo proper to divide this material one 1 the reſt. 
Whereas (according to the method I propoſe) the whole 
context will lie in this order. Qbey my injunctions, as you 
conſult my intereſt and honour. Make as great a ſlaughter of 
the Trojans as you will, but abſtain from Hector. And as 
Joon as you have repulſed them from the ſhips, be ſatisfied and 
return: for it may be fatal to purſue the victory to the wally 


of Troy. 


v. 115. Conſult my glory, and forbear.] Achilles tells 
Patroclus, that if he purſues the foe too far, whether he 


ſhall be victor or vanquiſhed, it muſt prove either way 
prejudicial to his glory. For by the former, the Greeks 
having no more need of Achilles's aid, will not reſtore 
him his captive, nor try any. more to appeaſe him by 
| preſents : by the latter, his arms would be left in the 


enemy's hands, and he himſelf 9 with the death 
of Patroclus. Dacier. 


v. 122. Oh} would te all, &c.] Achilles from his over- 
flowing gall, vents this execration : the Trojans he hates 
as profeſſed enemies, and he deteſts the Grecians as peo- 
ple wbo had with calmneſs overlooked his wrongs. Some 
of the ancient criticks not entering into the manners of 


? 


Book XVI. HOMER A » a 


That not one Trojan might be leſt alive, | : .N 
And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive ;- 125 | 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, - 
And only we deſtroy th' accurſed town 


Achilles, would have expunged this imprecation, as ut- 
ter ing an univerſal malevolence to mankind, This viol- 
ence agrees perfectly with his implacable character. But 
one may obſerve at the ſame time the mighty force of 
friendſhip, if for the ſake of his dear Patrcclus he will 
protect and ſecure thoſe Greeks, whoſe deſtruction he 
wiſhes. What a little qualifies this bloody wiſh, is, that 
we may ſuppoſe it ſpoken with great unreſeryedneſs, as 
in ſecret, and between friends. | 
Monſ. de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abfur- 
dity of this.wiſh, Upon the ſuppoſition that Jupiter had 
granted it, if all the Trojans and Greeks were deſtroyed, 
and only Achilles and Patroclus leit to conquer Troy, 
he aſks what would be the victory without any enemies, 
and the triumph without any ſpectators? but the anſwer 
is very obvious; Homer intends to paint a man in paſ- 
ſion ; the wiſhes and ſchemes of ſuch an one are ſeldom 
conformable to reaſon ; and the manners are preſerved | 
the better, the leſs they are repreſented to be ſo. ; 
This brings into my mind that curſe in Shakeſpeare, 
where that admirable maſter of nature makes Northum- 


berland, in the rage of his paſſion, wiſh for an univerſal 
deſtruction. 


— — — — — Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, 
And let the world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a ling'ring act: 
But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet -- 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead! 
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„ HOMER ILIAD Book XVI. 
Such conf'rence held the — While on the 
. - ſtrands | 

Great Jove with conqueſt crown' n'd the Trojan band. 

Ajax no more the ſounding ſtorm ſuſtain d, 13a 

So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain'd : 


v. 130. Ajax no more, &c.) This deſcription of Ajax 
wearied out with battle, is a/paſſage of exquiſite life and 


: beauty ; yet what I think nobler than the deſcription it- 


ſelf, is what he ſays at the end of it, that his hero even 
in this exceſs of fatigue and languor, could ſcarce be 
moved from his poſt by the efforts of a whole army. 
Virgil has copied the deſcriprion very exactly, En. ix. 


« Ergo nec clypeo juvenis ſubſiſtere tantum, 

« Nec dextra valet : injectis fic undique telis 

« Obruitur. Strepit aſſiduo cava tempora circum 
« Tinnitu galea, & /axis ſolida era fatiſcunt : 

& Diſcuſſaque jube capiti, nec ſuſſicit umbo 

« [ibs : ingeminant haſtis & Troes, & ipſe 

« Fulmineus Mneſtheus ; tum toto corpore ſudor 
«© Liquitur, & piceum, nec reſpirare poteſtas, 

« Flumen agit ; feſſos quatit zger anhelitus artus,” 


The circumſtances which I have marked in a different 
character are improvements upon Homer, and the laſt 
verſe excellently expreſſes, in the ſhort catching up of the 
numbers, the quick ſhort panting, repreſented in the 
image. The reader may add to the compariſon an imita- 
tion of the ſame place in Taſſo, Cant. ix. St. 97, 


Fatto intanto ha il ſoldan cio, ch'e conceſſo 
« Fare a terrena forza, hor piu non puote : 
Tutto e ſangue e ſudore; un grave, e ſpeſſo 
« Anhelar gli ange il petto, e i fianche ſcote. 
Langue ſotto lo ſcudo i} brachio oppreſſo, 
Gira la deſtra il ferro in pigre _ 


Bock XVI. HOM EN. FETAD. 93 
On his tir d arm the weighty bucher hung; 
His hollow helm with failing jav'lins rung, _ 
His breath, in . de ee comes, and 
goes ; 134 
And painful ſweat from * his members flows. 
Spent and o erpower'd, he barely breathes at moſt ; ; 
Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe ſucceeds to woe. 
Say, Muſes, thron'd above the ftarry frame, 
How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trofan flame? 
Stern HeCtor wav'd his ſword ; and ſtanding near 
Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 
Full on the lante a ſtroke fo juſtly ſped, 144 
That the broad falchion lopp'd its brazen head: 
His pointleſs ſpear the warriour ſhakes in vain ; 
The brazen head falls ſounding on the plain. 
Great Ajax faw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Confeſſing Jove, and trembling at the gu; 


« Speſſa, e non taglia, e divenendo ottuſo F 
66 Perduto il brando omai di brando ha l'uſo. 


139 


3 148. Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the e 
Confeſſing Fove, and trembling at the figu.] 


In the Greek there is added an explication of this figns 
which has no other alluſion to the action, vat very odd 
one in a ſingle. phraſe or metaphor. 
— un, Lande bel pubdia ig 
Lade gef rue, Teena: N Bene v. 
Which may be tranſlated, 
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74 HOMER ILIAD. Book XVI; 

Warm'd; he. retreats. Then ſwift from all fides 

pour 150 

The hifling brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhow's 3 
O'er the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 

And ſheets of rolling ſmoke. involve the ſkies. © 

Divine Achilles view'd the riſing flames, 154 


And ſmote his: thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 


Arm, arm, Patroclus ! Lo, the blaze aſpires ! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Arm, ere our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 


So ſeem'd their hopes cut off by heav'ns op Lord, 
So doom'd to fall before the Trojan ſword. 


Chapman endeavours to account for the meannefs of this 
conceit, by the groſs wit of Ajax; who ſeeing the head 
of his lance cut off, took it into his fancy, that Jupiter 
would in the ſame manner cut off the counſels and 
ſchemes of the Greeks. For to underſtand this far- fetched 
apprehenſion gravely, as the commentators have done, is 
indeed (to uſe the words of Chapman) moſt dull and 
Ajantical. I believe no man will blame me for leaving 
thels lines out of the text, 


v. 1 84. Achilles vienu d the riſing flames.) This event is 
prepared with a great deal of art and probability, That 
effect which a multitude of ſpeeches was not able to ac- 


compliſh, one lamentable ſpectacle, the ſight of the flames, 


at length, brings to paſs, and moves Achilles to compaſ. 
ſion. This it was (ſay the ancients) that moved the tra- 

edians to make viſible repreſentations of miſery; for 
the ſpectators beholding people in unhappy circumſtances, 
find their ſouls more deeply touched, than by all the 
ſtrains of rhetorick. Euflathins, 


Book XVI. HOMER IL IAD. 55 


J haſte to bring the troops — The hero ſaid; 166 

The friend with ardour and with joy obey d. | 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs; and firſt around 

His manly legs, with ſilver buckles bound 
The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies 
The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes ; 168 
Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold his falchion thone” 
In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone: 


Achilles' ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achilles' helmet nodded o'er his head : | 
Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 170 

He flaſh'd around intolerable day, 

Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' jav'lin ſtands, 
Not to be pois'd but by Felides hands; 


v. 162. He cas'd his limbs in braſi, &c.) Homer does 
not amuſe himſelf here to deſcribe theſe arms of Achilles 
at length ; for beſides that the time permits it not, he re- 
ſerves this deſcription for the new armour which Thetis 
ſhall bring that hero; a deſcription which will be placed 
in a more quiet moment, and which will give him all the | 
leiſure of making it, without requiring any force to in- 
troduce it. Euſtatſiius. 


v. 172. Alone, untouch'd, Pelides jau'lin flands.] This 
paſſage affords another inſtance of the ſtupidity of the 
commentators, who are here moſt abſurdly inquiſitive af- 
ter the reaſons why Patroclus does not take the ſpear, as 
well as the other arms of Achilles ? he thought himſelf a 
very happy man, who firſt found out, that Homer had 
certainly given this ſpear to Patroclus, if he had not 
foreſeen that when it ſhould be loſt in his future unfor. 
tunate engagement, Vulcan could not furniſh Achilles 
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5 HOMER: 1L IA. Book XVI. 


From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire F 
Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 17g 
Whofe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 
'The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. ; 
'Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, | 
In peace his friend, and partner of the wat) 18s 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car; 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeed 3 


with another; being no joiner, but only a ſmith. - Vir- 
gil, it ſeems, was not ſo preciſely acquainted with Vul- | 
can's difability to profeſs the two trades : ſince he has, 
without any ſcruple, employed him in making a ſpear, as 
well as the other arms for ZEneas. Nothing is more ob- 
vioas than this thought of Homer, who intended to raiſe 
the idea of his hero, by giving him ſuch a ſpear as no 
ether could wield: the deſcription of it in this place is 
wonderfully pompous. 


v. 183. Sprung from the wind.) It is a beautiful inven- 
n of the poet, to repreſent the wonderful ſwiftneſs of 
the horſes of Achilles, by ſaying they were begotten by 
the weſtern wind. This fiction is truly poetical, and 
very proper in the way of natural allegory, However, 
it is not altogether improbable our author might have 
defigned it even in the literal ſenſe: nor ought the no- 
tion to be thought very extravagant in a poet, fince grave 
naturaliſts have ſeriouſly youched the truth of this kind 
of generation. Some of them relate as an undoubted 
piece of natural hiſtory, that there was anciently à breed 
of this kind of horſes in Portugal, whoſe dams were im- 
pregnated by a weſtern wind: Varro, Columella, and 
Pliny, are all of this opinion. I ſhall only mention the 


Book XVI. HOMER ILIAD. 7 


By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhores : 185 
Swift Pedaſus was added to their ſide, 5 
(Once great Attion's, now Achilles' prideꝰ/ 
Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 


A mortal courſer, match'd th' immortal race. 189 


Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His TM Myequdons to blood and arms. 


% 


words of Pliny; Nat. Hift. nb. vii. cap. 42. Cunha 
Luſitania circa Olyſſiponem oppidum, & Tagum amnem, equas 
Favonio flante obwerſas animalem concipere ſpiritum, idque 
partum fieri & gigni perniciſimum. See alſo the fame au- 
thor, I. iv. e. 12. I. xvi. c. 25. Poflibly Homer had this 
opinion in view, which we ſee has authority more than 
ſufficient to give it place in poetry. Virgil has given us 
A deſcription of this manner of 3 Georgick al. 


« Conti nupque avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medultis," 

« Vere magis (quia vere calor redit offibis) ill 

© Ore omnes verſz in zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 
e Pxceptantque leves auras: & ſæpe fine ullis _ * 
* Conjugiis vento gravidz (mirahile dictu) 

c Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas convalles 

85 Dae — 5 5 


v. 186. Sqwift Pedaſus was added to lub PR ] Here 
was a neceſſity for a ſpare horſe (as in another place 'Nef- 
tor had occaſion for the ſame) that if by any misfortune 
one of the other horſes ſhould fall, there might be a freſh 
one ready at hand to ſupply his place. This is good ma- 
nagement in the poet, to deprive Achilles not only of his 


charioteer and his arms, but one of his ineſtimable hor- 


ſs, 3 


w 


f 


43 HOMERs ILfAD. Book XVI. 
All breathing death, around the chief they ſtand, 
A grim terrific formidable band : | 


nay app © By > — : N 
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very ſtrongly coloured and horridly lively. The princi- 
pal deſign is to repreſent the ſtern looks and fierce ap- 
pearance of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and ghaſtly train of 
raw-bon'd bloody- minded fellows. But beſides this, the 
poet ſeems to have ſome farther view in ſo many differ - 
ent particulars of the compariſon : their eager deſire of 
fght is hinted at by the wolyes thirſting after water 3 
their ſtrength and vigour for the battle is intimated by 
their being filled with food: and as theſe beaſts are ſaid 
to have their thirſt ſharper after they are gorged with 
prey ; ſo the. Myrmidons are ſtrong and vigorous with 
eaſe and refreſhment, and therefore more ardently deſi- 
rous of the combat. This image of their frength is in- 
culcated by ſeveral expreſſions both in the fimile and the 
application, and ſeems deſigned in contraſt to the other 
Greeks, who are all waſted and ſpent with toil, 

We have a picture much of this kind given us by Mil- 
ton, lib. x. where Death is let looſe into the new crea- 
tion, to glut his m"_— and diſcharge his rage upon all 
nature, | 


= = — — — — As when a flock 

Of rav'nous fowls, tho* many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 

Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes, deſign'd 

For death the following day, in bloody fight.. 


| Grim as voracious wolves, that ſeek the ſprings 104 
| When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrings 
; v. 194. Grim as voracious wwolyes, &c,] There is ſcarce 
' any picture in Homer ſo much in the ſavage and terri- 
4 ble way, as this compariſon of the Myrmidous to wolves : 
„ it puts one in mind of the pieces of Spagnolett, or Sal- 
9 vator Roſa : each circumſtance is made up of images 
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Book XVI. HOMER ILIAD. 9 
When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-ſlaughter'd in the wood, 
Has drench'd their wide are throats with 
blood, 
To the black: fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 
With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue, 
Fire fills their eye, thei: "won _—_ belch the 
| gore, 20⁰ 
And gorg'd with An ſtill they thirſt for more. 
Like furious ruſh'd the 2 crew, 


Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their deathful 
view. 

High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, 

Directs their order, and the war commands. 205 

He, lov'd of Jove, had lanch'd for Ilion's ſhores 

Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty oars : 

Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 

Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway., 209 


So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftril wide into the murky air, 


Sagacious of his quarry 'from afar. 


And by Taſſo, Canto x, St. 2. of the furious Soldan CS» 
vered with blood, and thirſting for freſh laughter. _ 


t Cum dal chĩuſo ovil cacciato viene 

10 Lupo tal' hor, che fugge, e fi naſconde ; 
“Che ſe ben del gran ventre omai ripiene 

« Ha l'ingorde voragine profonde, 

« Ayido pur di ſangue anco fuor tienne 
La lingua, el ſugge da le labbra immonde, 
« Tal ei ſen gia dopo il ſanguingo ſtratio 

te De la ſua cupa fame anco non ſatio. 
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Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeſtial birth, 
Derir d from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earthy! 
Divine Spirchius ! Jove-deſcended flood 
A mortal mother mixing with a Gd. 
Such was Meneſtheus, but miſcall'd by fame 
The ſon. of Borus, that eſpous d the. dame. arg 

Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 
Her, fly Cellenius lov'd, on her would gaze, 
As with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze: 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 220 
The God purſu'd her, urg'd, and crown'd his fire. 


v. 211. Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters, &c.] - Homer 
ſeems reſolved that every thing about Achilles ſhall be 
miraculous. We have ſeen his very horſes are of cele- 
ſtial origin; and now his commanders, though vulgarly 
reputed the ſons of men, are repreſented as the real off- 
fpring of ſome Deity. The poet thus enhances the ad- 
miration of his chief hero by every circumſtance with 
which his imagination could furniſh him, 


v. 220. To her high chamber.) It was the cuſtom of 
thoſe times to aſſign the uppermoſt rooms to the women, 
that they might be the farther removed from commerce: 
wherefore Penelope in the Odyſſey mounts up Into a gar- 
ret, and there ſits to her buſineſs. $0 Priam, in the ſixth 


book, v. 248. of the original, had chambers for the la- 


dies of his court, under the roof of his palace. _ 
The Lacedzmonians called theſe high apartments da 
and as the word alſo fignifies eggs, it is probable it was 
this that gave occaſion to the fable of Helen's birth, whe 
* Euſtat ius. 


Book XVI. HOMER ILIA BD. 8 
The ſon confeſs'd his father's heav'nly race, | 
And heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 
Strong Echecleus, bleſt in all thoſe charms, 

That pleas d a God, fucceeded to her arms; 225 
Not conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her ſecret offspring to het fire ſhe bare; | 
Her fire careſs'd_ him with a parent's care. 

Piſander follow'd ; matchleſs in his art 230 
To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 

No hand ſo ſure of all th' Emathian line, 
Or if a ſurer, great Patroclus ! thine. 

The fourth by Phoenix” grave command was 
grad; | 
Laërces' valiant offspring led the laſt, 235 
Soon as Achilles with ſuperiour care | 

Had call'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, 
This ſtern remembrance to his troops he gave : 
Ye far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats you dar'd the Trojan 
throng, 240 
Think what reproach theſe ears mids ſo long, 
<« Stern ſon of Peleus,” (thus ye us'd to ſay, 
While reſtleſs, raging in your ſhips you lay) | 
« Oh nurs'd with gall, unknowing how-to yield ; 
« Whoſe rage defrauds us of ſo fam'd a field. 245 
<« If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 
« What make we here? ? Return, ye ies cur. 2 
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8: HOMER ILIAD. Book XVI. 


Such were your words—Now warriours grieve no 
more. 8 

Lo there the Trojans! bathe your ſwords in gore 

This day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 250 


Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands! 


Thus while he rous'd the fice in ev'ry breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt'ning cohorts preſt, 


Ranks wedg'd in ranks ; of arms a fteely ring 


Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the 
king. 255 
As when a circling wall the builder forms, 
Of ſtrength defenſive againſt wind and ſtorms, 
CompaQted ſtones the thick'ning work compoſe, , - 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows: 
So helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they throng, 
Shield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man a- 
long: | 261 


Thick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 


Float in one ſea, and wave before the wind. 

Far o'er the reſt, in glitt'ring pomp appear 
There bold Automedon, Patroclus here; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir d; 

Twa friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir d. 

But mindful of the Gods Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his ſhady tent: 


There lay on heaps his various garments roll'd, 270 


And coſtly furs, and carpets ſtiff with gold. 
(The preſents of the ſilver- footed dame) 


From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 


Book XVI. HOMER IIIA D. 83 
Which never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
Nor rais'd in off rings to the Pow'rs divine, 275 
But Peleus' ſon ; and Peleus' ſon to none 
Had rais'd in offrings, but to Jove alone. 
This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to flame, 
He purg'd ; and waſh'd it in the running ftream. 
Then cleans'd his hands ; and fixing for a ſpace 
His eyes on heaven, his feet upon the place 281 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour d 
Forth in the midſt ; and thus the God implor'd. 

Oh thou Supreme ! high-thron'd all height above 
Oh great Pelaſgick, Dodonzan Jove ! = 285 


V. 233. And thus the God implor d.] Though the charags 
ter of Achilles every where ſhews a mind ſwayed with 
unbounded paſſions, and entirely regardleſs of all human 
authority and law; yet he preſerves a conſtant reſpect to 
the Gods, and appears as zealous in the ſentiments and 
actions of piety as any | hero of the Iliad ; who indeed'are 
all remarkable this way. The preſent 3 is an exact 
deſcription and perfect ritual of the ceremonies on theſe 
occaſions, Achilles, though an urgent affair called for 
his friend's aſſiſtance, yet would not ſuffer him to enter 
the fight, till in a moſt ſolemn manner he had recom- 
mended him to the protection of Jupiter: and this I 
think a ſtronger proof of his tenderneſs and affection for 
Patroclus, than either the grief he expreſſed at his es 
or the fury he ſhewed to revenge it. | 


v. 28 5. Dodonean Fove.] The frequent mention of Ora- 
cles in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not 
improper to give the reader a general account of ſo con» 
ſiderable a part of the Grecian ſuperſtition ; which I can- 
not do better than in che words of my friend Mr. 

"T2 
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Who *midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preſid'ſt on bleak Dodona's vocal hill : 


Stanyan, in his excellent and . judicious abſtract of the 
Grecian hiſtory. 

« The Oracles were ranked among the nobleſt and moft 
ce religious kinds of divination; the deſign of them being 
« to ſettle ſuch an immediate way of conyerſe with their 
« Gods, as to be able by them not only to explain things 
& intricate and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the know- 
re ledge of future events; and that with far greater cer- 
« tainty than they could hope for from men, who out 
© of ignorance and prejudice muſt ſometimes either con- 
«© ceal or betray the truth. So that this became the 
« only ſafe way of deliberating upon affairs of any con- 
« ſequence, either publick or private. Whether to pro- 
« claim war, or conclude a peace; to inſtitute a new 
& form of government, or enact new laws; all was to be 
„ done with the advice and approbation of the Oracle, 

« whoſe determinations were always held ſacred and in- 
« violable. As to the cauſes of Oracles, Jupiter was 
looked upon as the firſt cauſe of this, and all other 
« ſorts of divination ; he had the book of fate before 
& him, and out of that revealed either more or leſs, as 
rc he pleaſed, to inferiour dæmons. But to argue more 
«© rationally, this way of accefs to the Gods has been 
« branded as one of the 'exrlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of 
c prieſtcrift, that obtained in the world. For the prieſts, 
« whoſe dependence was on the Oracles, when they found 
4 the cheat had got ſufficient footing, allowed no man 
« to conſult the Gods without coſtly ſacrifices and rich 
« preſents to. themſelves : and as few could bear this 
« expence, it ſerved to raiſe their credit among the com- 
x mon people by keeping. them at an awful diſtance. 
« And to heighten their eſteem with the better and 
cc wealthier ſort, even they were only admitted upon a 
« few tated days: by which the thing appeared * 


Book XVI. HOMER ILIA D. 85 
(Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere! ſurround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their lumbers on the ground 3 


more myſterious, and for want of this good manage- 
ment, muſt quickly have been ſeen through, and fallen 
to the ground. But whatever juggling there was as 
<« to the religious part, Oracles. had certainly a good ef- 
ce fect as to the publick ; being admirably ſuited to the 
« genius of a people, who would join in the moſt deſpe- 
e rate expedition, and admit of any change of govern- 
e ment, when they underſtood by the Oracle it was the 
« jrreſiſtible will of the Gods. This was the method 
« Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous law-givers took; 
“ and indeed they found the people ſo entirely devoted 
to this part of religion, that it was generally the eaſieſt, 
«© and ſometimes the only way of winning them into a 
© compliance, And then they took care to have them 
delivered in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to admit of 
« different conſtructions according to the exigency of 
« the times: ſo that they were generally interpreted to 
©. the. advantage of the ſtate, unless ſomerimes there 
<« happened to be bribery or flattery in the caſe; as 
« when Demoſthenes complained that the Pythia ſpoke | 
« as Philip would have her. The moſt numerous, and 
<« of the greateſt repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who, 
«© in ſubordination to Jupiter, was appointed to preſide 
« over, and inſpire all forts of prophets and diviners. 
« And amongſt theſe, the Delphian challenged the firſt 
place, not ſo much in reſpect of its antiquity, as its 
« perſpicuity and certainty ; inſomuch that the anſwers 
of the Tripos came to be uſed proverbially far clear 
and infallible truths. Here we muſt not omit the firſt 
« Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous Oracle, who uttered 
„her reſponſes in heroick verſe. They found a ſecret 
* charm in numbers, which made every thing look 
«© pompous and weighty. And hence it became the ge- 
44 neral practice of legiſlators and philaſophers, to deli · 
G 3 
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Who hear, from ruſtling dal thy dark decrees; 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper'd in the breeze.) 


ver their laws and maxims in that dreſs : and ſcarce 
any thing in thoſe ages was writ of excellence or mo- 
ment but in verſe. This was the dawn of poetry, 
which ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as it ſerved 
to ſuch noble purpoſes, as religion and government, 
poets were highly honoured, and admitted into a ſhare 
of the adminiſtration, But by that time it arrived 
to any perfection, they purſued more mean and ſervile 
ends; and as they proſtituted their muſe, and debaſed 
the ſubje&, they ſunk proportionably in their eſteem 
and dignity. As to the hiſtory of Oracles, we find 
them mentioned in the very infancy of Greece, and 
it is as uncertain when they were finally extin&, as 
when they began, For they often loſt their prophetick 
faculty for ſome time, and recovered it again. I 
know it is a common opinion, that they were uni- 
verfally filenced upon our Saviour's appearance in the 
world: and if the Devil had been permitted for fo 
many ages to delude mankind, it might probably 
have been ſo. But we are affured from hiſtory, that 
ſeveral of them continued till the reign of Julian the 
Apoſtate, and were conſulted by him: and therefore 1 
look upon the whole buſineſs as of human contrivance 
an egregious impoſtor founded upon ſuperſtition, and 
carried on by policy and intereſt, till the brighter 


oracles of the holy ſcriptures diſpelled theſe miſts of 


error and enthuſiaſm,” 
v. 285. Pelaſgick, Dodonæan Foue.F Achilles invokes 


Jupiter with theſe particular appellations, and repreſents 
to him the ſervices pertormed by theſe prieſts and pro- 
phets; making theſe honours, paid in his own country, 
his claim for the protection of this Deity, Jupiter was 
looked upon as the firft cauſe of all divination and 


Book XVI, HOMER ILIAD. 35 


Hear, as of old Thou gav'ſt, at Thetisꝰ pray 'r, 292 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair. 


oracles, from whence he/ had the appellation of wa- 
voupaTog, II. viii. v. 250. of the original. The firſt oracle 
of Dodona was founded by the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient 
of all the inhabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by 


this verſe of Hefiod, preſerved by the ſcholaſt on Sopho- 
cles's Trachin : 


Aww, p Te TIthac yay ipary Tres, 
The oaks of this place were faid to be endowed with 
voice, and prophetick ſpirit ; the prieſts who gave an- 
ſwers concealing themſelves in theſe trees; a practice 
which the pious frauds of ſucceeding ages have rendered 
not improbable. 


v. 288. Whoſe groves the Selli, race auſſere, &c.] Homer 
ſeems to me to ſay clearly enough, that theſe prieſts lay 
on the ground and forbore the bath, to honour by theſe 
auſterities the God they ſerved : for he ſays, C4 mir: 
evi716rodG, and this (d can in my opinion only fignify for 
you, that is to ſay, to pleaſe you, and for your honour. This 
example is remarkable, but I do not think it ſingular; 
and the earlieſt antiquity may furniſh us with the like cf | 
Pagans, who by an auſtere life tried to pleaſe their Gods. 
Nevertheleſs I am obliged to ſay, that Strabo, who ſpeaks 
at large of theſe Selli in his ſeventh book, has not taken 
this auſterity of life for an effect of their devotion, but 
for a remain of the groſſneſs of their anceſtors; who 
being barbarians, and ſtraying from country to country, 
had no bed but the earth, and never ufed a bath. Bat 
it is no way unlikely that what was in the firſt Pelaſgians 
(who founded this oracle) only caſtom and uſe, might 
be continued by theſe priefts through devotion, How 
many things do we at this day ſee, which were in their 
original only ancient manners, and which are continued 
through zeal and a ſpirit of religion? It ws very probable 

G 4 
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Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends, I yield: 


that theſe prieſts by this hard living had a mind to attract 
the admiration and confidence of a people who loved 
luxury and delicacy ſo much. I was willing to ſearch 
Into antiquity for the original of theſe Selli, prieſts of 
Jupiter, but found nothing ſo ancient as Homer; Hero- 
dotus writes in his ſecond/book, that the oracle of Do- 
dona was the ancienteſt in Greece, and that it was a long 
time the only one ; but what he adds, that it was founded 
by an Egyptian woman, who was the prieſteſs of it, is 
contradicted by this paſſage of Homer, who ſhews that in 
the time of the Trojan war this temple was ſerved by 
men called Selli, and not by women. Strabo informs us 
of a curious ancient tradition, importing, that this tem- 
ple was at firft built in Theſſaly ; that from thence it was 
carried into Nodona ; that ſeveral women who had placed 
their devotion there, followed it; and that in proceſs of 
time the prieſteſſes uſed to be choſen from among the 
deſcendants of thoſe women. To return to thefe Sellj, 
Sophocles, who of all the Greek poets is he who has moſt 
imitated Homer, ſpeaks in like manner of theſe prieſts 
in one of his plays, where Hercules ſays to his ſon Hillus ; 
„ 1 will declare to thee a new oracle, which perfectly 
< agrees with this ancient one; I myſelf having entered 
« into the ſacred wood inhabited by the auſtere Selli, 
% wholie on the ground, writ this anſwer of the oak, 
« which is conſecrated to my father Jupiter, and which 
© renders his oracles in all languages. Dacier, 


v. 288.] Homer in this verſe uſes a word which I think 
fingular and remarkable, irepira. I cannot believe that 
it was put ſimply for agoq#ra;, but am perſuaded that 
this term includes ſome particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome 
cuſtom, but little known, which I would willingly diſco- 

ver. In the Scholia of Didymus there is this remark * 


Book XVI. HOMER ILIAD. 85 
Tho! ſtill determin'd, to my ſhips confin'd ; 296 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. | 


« They called thoſe who ſerved in the temple, and whe 
« explained the oracles rendered by the prieſts, kypophets, 
«« or under-prophets.” It is certain that there were in the 
temples ſervitors, or ſubaltern miniſters, who for the 
ſake of gain undertook to explain the oracles which were 
obſcure, This cuſtom ſeems very well eſtabliſhed. in the 
Ion of Euripides ; where that young child (after having 
ſaid that the prieſteſs is ſeated on the tripod,. and renders 
the oracles which Apollo dictates to her) addreſſes him- 
ſelf to thoſe who ſerve in the temple, and bids them go 
and waſh in the Caſtalian fountain, to come again into 
the temple, and explain the oracles to thoſe who ſhould 
demand the explication of them, Homer therefore means 
to ſhew, that theſe Selli were, in the temple of Dodona, 
thoſe ſubaltern miniſters that interpreted the oracles. 
But this, after all, does not appear to agree with the 
preſent paſſage : for, beſides that the cuſtom was not 
eftabliſhed in Homer's time, and that there is no footſtep 
of it founded in that early age; theſe Selli (of whom Ho- 
mer ſpeaks) are not here miniſters ſubordinate to others, 
they are plainly the chief prieſts. The explication of 

this word therefore muſt be elſewhere ſought, and I 
ſhall offer my conjecture, which I ground upon the na- 
ture of this oracle of Dodona, which was very different 
from all the other oracles. In all other temples the 
prieſts delivered the oracles which they had received 
from their Gods, immediately: but in the temple of 
Dodona, Jupiter did not utter his oracles to his prieſts, - 
but to his Selli ; he rendered them to the oaks, and the 
wanderful oaks rendered. them to the prieſts, who de- 
clared them to thoſe who conſulted them: ſo theſe prieſts 
were not properly weopira;, prophets, ſince they did not 
receive thoſe anſwers from the mouth of their God im- 
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go HOMER ILIAD. Book XVI 


Oh be his guard thy providential care, 

Confirm his heart, and ſtring his arm to war: 

Preſs'd by his fingle force, let Hector fee 300 

His fame in arms not owing all to me. 

But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire, 

Let him with conqueſt and renown retire ; 

Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 

And ſafe return him to theſe eyes again 305 
Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 

But Heav'n's eternal doom denies the reft ; 

To free the flect was granted to his pray'r ; | 

His fafe return, the winds diſpers'd in air. 

Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 310 


And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 


Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 


mediately : but they were but 5n«g3rz, under prophets, 
hecauſe'they received them from the mouth of the oaks, 
if F may ſay ſo. The oaks, properly fpeaking, were the 
prophets, the firſt interpreters of Jupiter's oracles ; and 
the Sellf were vropiras, under-prophets, becauſe they 
pronounced what the oaks had ſaid. Thus Homer, in 
one ſingle word, includes a very curious piece or anti- 


quity. Dacier. 


v. 306. Great Fove conſents to haif.] Virgil has finely 
imitated this in the eleventh Eneid: 


* Audit, & voti Phoebus ſuccedere partem 
Mente dedit; partem volucres diſperſit in auras. 
e Sterneret ut ſubità turbatam morte Camillam 

6 Annuit oranti; reducem ut patria alta videret 
Non dedit, inque notos vocem vertere procelle.” 
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As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 

Pour from their manſions by the broad high-way, 
In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 316 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
All riſe in arms, and with a gen' ral cry 


Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 


v. 314. As waſps provok'd, &c.] One may obſerve, that 
though Homer ſometimes takes his ſimilitudes from the 
meaneſt and ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it 
ſo as by their appearance to ſignalize and give luſtre to 
his greateſt heroes. Here he likens a body of Myrmidons 
to a neſt of waſps, not on account of their ſtrength and 
bravery, but of their heat and reſentment. Virgil has 
imitated theſe hamble compariſons, as when he compares 
the builders of Carthage to bees. Homer has carried it 
a little farther in another place, where he compares the 
ſoldiers to flies, for their buſy induſtry and perſeverance 
about a dead body; not diminiſhing his heroes by the 
ſize of theſe ſmall animals, but raiſing his compariſons 
from certain properties inherent in them, which deſerve 
our obſervation. Euftathius. | 

This brings into my mind a pretty rural ſimile in 
Spenſer, which is very much in the ſimplicity of the old 
father of poetry. | 


As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet even-tide, 
When ruddy Phcebus gins to welke in weſt, 

High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt; 

A cloud of cumb'rous gnats do him moleſt, 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 

That from their noyance he no whit can reſt, 

But with his clowniſh hand their tender wings 

He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 
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922 HOMER% ILTAD. Bock XVI. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 320 


So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms, 
Their riſing rage Patroclus' breath inſpires, 


Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 


Oh warriours, part'ners of Achilles' praiſe ! 


Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days: 325 


Your god-like maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles ſees you fight: be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom you ſave. 

Joyful they heard, and kindling as he ſpoke, 331 
Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and ſmoke. | 
From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 

The war ftood ſtill, and all around them gaz'd, 
When great Achilles' ſhining armour blaz'd : 335 
Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once then ſee, they tremble, and they fly. 

Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus ! flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew 
Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd fhip, which bore 
Unbleſt Proteſilaus to Ilion's ſhare, 341 
The great Pœonian, bold Pyræchmes, ſtood ; 
(Who led his bands from Axius' winding flood) _ 
His ſhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound; 344 
The groaning warriour pants upon the ground. 
His troops, that ſee their country's glory flain, 


Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain. 


Patroclus' arm forbids the ſpreading fixes, - © 
And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires z 
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Clear'd from the ſmoke the joy ful navy lies: 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies ; 


Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 
And loud acclaim. the ſtarry region rends. 


330 


So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head, 


O'er heav'n's expanſe like one black cieling ſpread: - 


v. 35+. So alten thick clouds, &c.] All the commenta- 
tors take. this compariſon in a ſenſe different from that 
in which it is here tranſlated. They ſuppoſe Jupiter 18 
kere deſcribed cleaving the air with a flaſh of lightning, 
and ſpreading a gleam. of light over a high mountain, 
which a black cloud held buried in darkneſs. The ap- 
plication is made to Patroclus falling on the Trojans, 
and giving. reſpite to the Greeks, who were plunged in 
obſcurity. Euſtathius gives this interpretation, but at 
the ſame time acknowledges it improper in this compa- 
riſon to repreſent the extinction of the flames by the 
darting of lightning. This explanation is ſolely founded 
on the expreſſion rzgomn"egira 245g, fulgurator Jupiter, which 
epithet is often applied when no ſuch action is ſuppoſed. 
The moſt obvious ſignification of the words in this paſ- 


ſage, gives a more natural and agreeable image, and ad- 


mits of a juſter application. The ſimile ſeems to be of 
Jupiter diſperſing a black cloud which had covered a high 
mountain, whereby a beautiful proſpect, which was be. 
fore hid in darkneſs, ſuddenly appears. This is applica- 
ble to the preſent ſtate of the Greeks, after Patroclus 
had extinguiſhed the flames, which began to ſpread 
clouds of ſmoke over the fleet, It is Homer's deſign in 


his compariſons to apply them to the moſt obvious and 
ſenſible image of the thing to be illuftrated ; which his 
commentators too frequently endeavour to hide by moral 
and allegorical refinements; and thus injure the poet 
more, by. attributing. to him what does not belong te- 
him, than by refuſing him what is really his o’ m. 
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Sudden, the Thund' rer with aflaſhing ray, 356 
Burſts thro' the darkneſs, and lets down the day: 
The hills ſhine out, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
And ſtreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes; 
The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 360 
And all th' unmeaſur'd æther flames with light. 
But Troy repuls'd, and ſcatter'd o'er the plains z 
Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, 
But ſtill the foremoſt, bold Patroclus flew ; 365 
As Areilycus had turn'd him round, E 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 
The brazen- pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfix d, and broke the brittle bone: 
Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 370 
Thy breaſt, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 
Phylides' dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 
His blow prevented, and tranſpierc'd his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away 
In darkneſs, and in death, the warriour lay. 375 


It is much the ſame image with that of Milton in his 
ſecond book, though applied in a very different way. 


As when from mountain tops the duſky clouds 
Aſcending, while the north wind ſleeps, o'erſpread 
Heav'n's chearful face ; the low'ring element 
Scowls o'er the . landſkip ſnow or ſhow'r 
If chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, the bleating herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
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In equal arms two ſens of Neſtor ſtand, 

And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 

By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 

Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth ! he Ties. 


Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 38 


Defends the breathleſs carcaſe on the ground. 
Furious he flies, his murd'rer to engage: 
But god-like Thrafimed prevents his rage, 
Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; 
His arm falls ſpouting on the duſt below: 385 
He finks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd oer; 
And vents his ſoul, effus'd with guſhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amiſodarus' ſeed ; 
Amiſodarus, who, by Funes led, 299 
The bane of men, abhorr'd Chimzra bred ; 
Skill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 
Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 


Beneath Oileus' arm, a living prize; 295 | 


A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood; 
The thirſty falchion drank his reeking blood: 


v. 390. Amiſodarus, who, &c.] Amiſodarus was king 
of Caria; Bellerophon married his daughter. The an- 
cients gueſſed from this paſſage that the Chimæra was not 
a fiction, ſince Homer marks the time wherein ſhe lived, 
and the prince with whom ſhe lived; they thought it was 
fome beaſt of that prince's herds, who being grown fu- 


rious and mad, had done a great deal of miſchief, like 


the Calydonian boar, Eyftathius. 
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os HOMER 's ULTAD. Book XVI. 
Plung'd in his throat the ſmoking weapon lies 17 
Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 
Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came; 40t 
In vain their jav'lins at each other flewr, 
Now, met in arms, their eager ſwords they drew. 
On the plum'd creſt of his Bœotian foe, 
The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow; 405 
The ſword. broke ſhort ; but his, Peneleus ſped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 
Hung by the ſkin: the body ſunk to duſt. 
O'ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 1 
Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround; 
Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel : 415” 
Beneath the'brain the point a paſſage tore, 
Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in 
gore: | 
His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood; 
He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 
As when the flocks neglected by the ſwain 420 
Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 
A troop of wolves th* unguarded charge ſurvey, 
And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey: 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came; 


Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 425 
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But ſtill at Hector god -l like Ajax amd, 
Still, pointed at his breaſt, his jav lin flam'di 
The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
O'er his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſly ſhield, 


Obſerv'd the ſtorm: of darts the Grecians pour, 430 


And on his buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. 
He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 
Yet ſtops, and turns, and ſaves his lov'd allies. 
As. when the hand of Jove a tempeſt forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, 
Dark o'er the fields th* aſcending vapour flies, 436 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden ſkies: 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, - 
Dire Flight and Terrour drove the Trojan train, 
Ev'n Hector fled ; thro' heaps of difarray 440 
The fiery courſers forc'd their lord away: 
While far behind his Trojans fall confus'd; 
Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnage bruis'd : 
Chariots on chariots roll ; the claſhing ſpokes 


Shock ; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort their 


Jokes: 445 


v. 433. Yet fiips, and turns, and ſaves his ld alles.) 
Homer repreſents Hector, as he retires, making a ſtand 
from time to time, to ſave his troops: and he expreſſes 
it by this ſingle word d, for drejpuiuyniy does not only 
ſignify to ſay, but likewiſe in retiring to ſtop from time 
to time; for this is the power of the prepoſition de, as 
in the wand draudyzotai, which fignifles to fight by fits and 
flarts ; avamaxaiuy, to wreſile ſeveral times, and in many 
others. Euflathius. 


Vor. IV. | H 
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In vain they labour up the ſteepy mound; 5 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroctus flies; 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and ſkies ; 
Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 450 
Clouds riſe on clouds, and heav'n is ſnatch'd from 
ſight. n 
Th' e ſteeds, their dying lords caſt FER? 
Scour o'er the fields, and ftretch to reach the 
Gout | | 3 
Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 454 
Where the war bleeds, and where the thickeft die, 
Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie o'erthrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No ſtop, no check the ſteeds of Peleus knew ; 
From bank to bank th' immortal courſers flew, _ 
High-bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling car 460 
Smokes thro' the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Hector; Hector flies, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance ; but Fate denies. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their deſp'rate courſe, 465 


v. 459. From bank to bank ti immortal courſers flew, &c.] 
Homer had made of Hector's horſes all that poetry could 
make of common and mortal horſes; they ſtand on the 
bank of the ditch, foaming and neighing for madneſs - 
that they cannot leap it. But the immortal horſes of 


Achilles find no obſtacle ;z they leap the ditch, and fly 
into wy plain, Euflathivs.. 
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Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceffant ſhow'rs, - 


(When guilty mortals break th eternal laws, 
Or Judges brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) 


+ 


v. 466. Than when in autumm Joe his fury pour: 
nien gaily mortals, Nec. ] N 


The poet in this image of an inundation, takes occaſion 

to mention a ſentiment of great piety, that ſuch calami- 

ties were the effects of divine juſtice puniſhing the fins 

mankind, 'This might probably refer to the tradition of 

an univerſal deluge, which was very common among the 

ancient heathen writers; moſt of them aſcribing the 

cauſe of this deluge to the wrath of Heaven provoked by 

the wickedneſs of men. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. caps 

5. ſpeaking of an earthquake and inundation, which de- » 
ſtroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred and firſt 

Olympiad, has theſe words. There quad 4 great 45 pute 

concerning the cauſe of this calamity : the natural philoſophers 

generally aſcribed ſuch events to neceſſary cauſes, not to any a 
divine hand: but they ale had more devout ſentiments, gave 

a more probable account hereof ; aſſerting, that it was the di- 
vine vengeance" alone that brought this deſtruction upon men 
ab had offended the Gods with their impiety. And then 
proceeds to give an account of thoſe crimes which drew 
down this puniſhment upon them. 

This is one, among. a thouſand inſtances, of Homer's 
indirect and oblique manner of introducing moral ſen. 5 
tences and inſtructions. Theſe agreeably break in upon 
his reader even in deſcriptions and poetical parts, where 
one naturally expects only painting and amuſement. We 

have virtue put upon us by ſurpriſe, and are pleaſed to 
find a thing where we ſhould never have looked to meet 
with it, I muſt do a noble Engliſh poet the juſtice to 
obſerve, that it is this particular art that is the very di- 
H 2 | 
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From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 40 

And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies: , . . 

Th? impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 

Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains ten 

away; 

Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main } 

And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 475 
And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 

Back to the ſhips his deſtin'd progreſs held, | 

Bore down half Troy in his reſiſtleſs way, 

And forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 

Between the ſpace where ſilver Simois flows, 480 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſes 


tinguiſhing excellence of Cooper's-Hill ; throughout 
which, the deſcriptions of places, and images raiſed by 
the poet, are ftill tending to ſome hint, or leading into 
ſome reflection, upon moral life or political inſtitution 
much in the ſame manner as the real ſight of ſuch ſcenes 
and proſpects is apt to give the mind a compoſed turn, 


and incline it to thonghts and e that have 
a relation to the object. 


v. 480. Between the ſpace where fuer Simois flows, __ 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe.] 


It looks at firſt ſight as if Patroclus was very punctual in 
obeying the orders of Achilles, when he hinders the 
Trojans from aſcending to their town, and holds an en- 
gagement with them between the ſhips, the river, and 
the wall. But he ſeems afterwards through very haſte 
to have ſlipped his commands; for his orders were that 
he ſhould drive them from the ſhips, and then preſently 
return ; but he proceeds farther, and his death is the 
conſequence. 602% ml | 
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All grim in duſt and blood, Patroclus ſtands, y 
And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring bands. 
Firſt Pronous dy'd beneath his fiery dart, 
Which pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 
Theſtor was next ; who ſaw the chief appear, 486 
And fell the victim of his coward fear ; | 
Shrunk up he fat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ſtood to combat, nor had force to fly: _ 
Patroclus mark'd him as he ſhunn'd the war, 490 
And with unmanly tremblings ſhook the car, 
And dropp'd the flowing reins. * 'twixt: the 
Jaws - 5 

The jav'lin ſticks, and 95 the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that over-hangs the main, | 
An angler, ſtudious. of the line and cane, 495 
Some mighty fiſh draws panting to the ſhore; | © 
Not with leſs eaſe the barbed jav lin bore | 
The gaping daſtard : as the ſpear was ſhook, 
He fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſook. 

Next on Eryalus he flies; a flone 300 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
Prone to the ground the breathleſs warriour tell, 
And death involv'd him with the ſhades of hell. 
Then low in duſt Epaltes, Echius lie,; 506 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 
Amphoterus, and Erymas ſucceed ; 
And laſt Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed, 

7 
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Where'er he moves, the growing flaughters ſpread © 
In heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. 511 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 
Groyling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 


v. 512. When now Sarpedon, &c.] The poet preparing 


to recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper 


to give a ſketch of ſome particulars which conſtitate a 
character the moſt faultleſs and amiable in the whole Iliad. 
This hero is by birth ſuperiour to all the chiefs of either 
ſide, being the only ſon of Jupiter engaged in this war, 
His qualities are no way unworthy his deſcent, ſince he 
every where appears equal in valour, prudence, and elo- 
quence, to the. moſt admired heroes : nor are theſe ex- 
cellencies blemiſhed with any of thoſe defects with which 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing characters of the poem are ſtained, 
So that the niceſt criticks cannot find any thing to offend 
their delicacy, but muſt be obliged to own the manners 
of this hero perſect. His valour is neither raſh nor boif. 
terous ; his prudence neither timorous nor tricking ; and 
his eloquence neither talkative nor boaſting; He neven 
reproaches the living, or inſults the dead: but appears 
uniform through his conduct in the war, acted with the 
ſame generous ſentiments that engaged him in it, having 
no intereſt in the quarrel but to ſuccour his allies in diſs 
treſs, This noble life is ended with a death as gloriqus.z 
for in his laſt moments he has no other concern, but for 
the honour of his friends, and the event of the day. 
Homer juſtly repreſents ſuch a character to be attended 
with univerſal eſteem: as he was greatly honoured when 
living, he is as much lamented when dead,, as the chief 
prop of Troy. The poet by his death, even before that 
of Hector, prepares us to expect the deſtruction of that 
town, when its two great defenders are no more: and in 
order to make it the more ſignal and remarkable, ĩt. is the 
only death of the Iliad attended with prodigies: even lis 
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With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms, 
Oh ſtain to honour ! oh diſgrace to arms! 515 
Forſake, inglorious, the contended plain; | 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 

The taſk be mine, this hero's ſtrength to try, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car; 520 
Patroclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. 
As when two vultures on the mountains height 
Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 


funeral is performed by divine aſſiſtance, he being the 
only hero whoſe body is carried back to be interred in 
his native country, and honoured with monuments 
erected to his fame. Theſe peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
honours ſeem appropriated by our author to him alone 
as the reward of a merit ſuperiour to all his other leſy 

perfect heroes. | / 


v. 522. As when two wultures.] Homer compares Pa- 
troclus and Sarpedon to two vultures, becauſe they ap- 
peared to be of equal ſtrength and abilities, when they 
had diſmounted from their chariots. For this reaſon he 
bas choſen to compare them to birds of the ſame kind 3 
as on another occaſion, to image the like equality 
ſtrength, he reſembles both Hector and Patroclus to lionsz | 
but a little after this place, diminiſhing the force of Sar - 
pedon, he compares him to a bull, and Patroclus to a2 
lion. He has placed theſe vultures upon a bigh rocks 
becauſe it is their nature to perch there, rather than on 
the boughs of trees. Their crooked talons make them 
unfit to walk on the ground, they could not fight ſteadily 
in the air, and therefore their fitteſt place 1s the rock, 
H4 
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They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry: 
The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply: 525 
The warriours thus oppos'd in arms, engage 

With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 

Jove view'd the combat; whoſe event foreſeen, 
He thus beſpoke his Siſter and his Queen. 
The hour draws on; the Deſtinies ordain, 530 
My god- like ſon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus hands. 
What paſhons in a parent's breaſt debate! 
Say, ſhall T ſnatch him from impending fate, 535 


v. 535. Say, ſhall I ſnatch him from impending fate] It 
appears by this paſſage, that Homer was of opinion, that 
the power of God could over- rule fate or deſtiny. It has 

Puzzled many to diſtinguiſh exactly the notions of the 
heathens as to this point. Mr. Dryden contends that Ju- 
piter was limited by the Deſtinies, or (to uſe his expreſ- 
fion) was no better than book-keeper to them. He 
grounds it upon a paſſage in the tenth book of Virgil, 
where Jupiter mentions this inſtance of Sarpedon as a 
proof of his yielding to the Fates. But both that, and 
his citation from Ovid, amounts to no more than that ju- 
piter gave way to Deſtiny ; not that he could not prevent 
jt ; the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and de- 
liberation in this place. And indeed whatever may be 
Inferred of other poets, Homer's opinion at leaſt, as to 
the diſpenſations of God to man, has ever ſeemed to me 
very clear, and diſtinctly agreeable to truth. We ſhall 
find, if we examine his whole works with an eye to this 
doctrine, that he aſſigns three cauſes of all the good and 
evil that happens in this world, which he takes a parti- 


cular care to diſtinguiſh, n irſt the aw’ of God, ſuperi- 
our to all. 
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And ſend him ſafe to Lycia, diſtant far 

From all the dangers and the toils of war; 

Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, 

And fatten with celeſtial blood, the field? 539 
Then thus the Goddefs with the radiant eyes: 

What words are theſe? O ſov'treign of the ies 

Short is the date 'preſcrib'd to mortal man; 

Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow ſpan, 


1 


Whoſe bounds were fix d before his race began? | 


How many ſons of Gods, foredoom'd to death, 
Before r * muſt e their n. f 546 


Arg & ireneiero Beni, II. i. 
Sede da w TENEUTE, u. xix. v. go. 
Zebg ayabiy Te van Te des c. | 


Secondly defting or fate, meaning the — and onde of 


nature affecting the conſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing 
them to good or evil, proſperity or misfortune; which 
the Supreme Being, if it be his pleaſure, may over-rule 
(as he is inclined to do in this place) but which he ge- 
nerally ſuffers to take effect. Thirdly, our own fret 
will, which either by prudence overcomes thoſe natural 


influences and paſſions, or by folly ae apa; us to fall un- 
"on them. * i. v. 32. a 


22 brot, "YT » vw argc Borod ae * * Jane 4 
Et ile yag hart ud Tujaaiar, of N abr 
_ Eqſow araolaninew owl er any IN Wag 1 


Why charge monkies on-Heav't third r 
And call their woes the crime of Providence ? 
Blind! who themſelves their miſeries create, 

And periſh by their folly, not their fate. 
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| Were thine exempt, debate would rife above, 
And murm'ring Pow'rs condemn their partial Jove. 


Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight; 

And when thy aſcending) foul has.nring's her 
flight, 550 

Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 


be breathleſs body to his native land. 


His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid fhall raiſe, 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give; 555 


His fame ('tis all the dead can have) ſhall live. 


She ſaid; the Clond-compeller overcome, 
Aﬀents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 


v. 551. Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
| The breathleſs boch to his native land.] f 


The hiftory. or fable received in Homer's time, imported 
that Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but it ſaid nothing 
of his death. This gave the poet the liberty of making 
him die at Troy, provided that after his death he was 
carried into Lycia, to preſerve the fable. The expedient 
propoſed by Juno ſolves all ; Sarpedon dies at Troy, and 


is interred at Lycia; and what renders this probable is 


that in thoſe times, as at this.day, princes and perſons of 
quality who died in foreign parts were carried into their 
own couutry to be laid in the tomb with their fathers, 
The antiquity of this cuſtom cannot be doubted, ſince it 
was practiſed in the patriarchs times: Jacob dying in 
ZEgypt, orders his children to carry him into the land 
of Canaan, where he — to be buried. Gen. xXlix. 
89 ˙ Dacier. 
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Then, touch d with grief, the weeping beav ned diftia 
A ſhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field; 560 
The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Lamerts his fon, predeſtin'd to be flain, 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. 
Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the ſhield, and poig'd the lifted ſpear: 
From ſtrong Patroclus hand the jav Iin fled, 21 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thrafymed ; 
The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, g 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 
Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw ; i. $70 
The firſt aloof with erring fury flew, 


The next tranſpierc'd Achilles? mortal ſeed, _ 
The gen'rous Pedaſus of Theban breed, 


v. 560. 4 een of blogd.) As to ſhowers of a hooks 
colour, many both ancient and modern naturaliſts agree 
in aſſerting the reality of ſuch appearances, though they 
account for them differently. You may ſee a very odd 
ſolution of them in Euſtathius, note on v. 53, carne / 
ſponding to v. 70, in the tranſlation of the eleventh Iliad. 
What ſeems the moſt probable, is that of Fromondus in 
his Meteorglogy, who obſerved, that a ſhower of this 
_ which gave-great cauſe of wonder, was nothing but 

a quantity of very ſmall red inſets, beat down' to the 
earth by a heavy ſhower, whereby theground was een 
in ſeveral places, as with drops of blood. 

v. 572. — Achilles mortal feed, 

The gen raus Pedaſus —— ] 5 
For the other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthus, and Bas 
lius were immortal, as we have already ſen in this book, 
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Fird in the ſhoulder's Joint ; he reel'd around, 
Roll'd in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the rr ry 

ground. 578 
His ſudden fall th entangled ne on 1a 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook :- 
When bold Automedon to diſengage _ _ 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, oY 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 580 . 
Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed: | 
The reſt move on, obedient to the rein; 

The car rolls ſlowly o'er the duſty plain. 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And firſt Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 585 
Which o'er the warriour's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent i in empty air its dying force. ? 
Not ſo Patroclus' never-erring dart; 

Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal part, 
Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 590 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral) 

Nods to the ax, till with a groaning ſound 

Tt finks, and ſpreads its honours on the ground : 
Thus fell the king; and laid on-earth ſupine, 595 
Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine : 

He graſpꝰ'd the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And pale in death, lay groaning on the ſhore. 


It is a merry conceit of Euſtathius, that Pedaſus is only 
faid to be mortal, becauſe of three horſes he only was a 

gelding. It is pity poor Pedaſus had not a better fate to 
have recompenſed the loſs of his immortality, 
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80 lies a bull beneath the lion's paws, ö 599 


While the grim ſavage grinds with foamy jaws 


The trembling limbs, and ſucks the ſmoking blood ; 


Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro* the 
wood. 

Then to the leader of he Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſs'd his laſt command. 
Glaucus, be bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare 60g 
The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 
To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
incite the living, and ſupply the dead, 
Tell 'em, I charg'd them with my lateſt breath 
Not unreveng d to bear Sarpedon's death. 610 


v. 605. Glen be bold, &c.] This dying ſpeech of 
Sarpedon deſerves particular notice, being made up of 
noble ſentiments, and fully anſwering the character of 
this brave and generous prince, which he preſerves in his 
laſt moments. Being ſenſible of approaching death, with. 
out any tranſports of rage, or deſire of revenge, he calls 
to his friend to take care to preſerve his body and arms 


from becoming a prey to the enemy; and this he ſays 


without any regard to himſelf, but out of the moſt tender 
concern for his friend's reputation, who muſt for ever 
become infamous, if he fails in this point of honour and 
duty. If we conceive this ſaid by the expiring hero, his 
dying looks fixed on his wounded diſconſolate friend, the 
ſpear remaining in his body, and the victor ſtanding by 
in a kind of extaſy ſurveying his conqueſt ; theſe circum- 
ſtances will form a very moving picture. Patroclus all 
this time, either out of humanity or ſurpriſe, omits to 
pull out the ſpear, which however he does not long for- 
bear, but with it drawing forth his vitals, er a peried 
te this * * 


1 
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What grief, what ſhame muſt Glaucus undergo, © | 
If theſe ſpoiPd arms adorn a Grecian foe ? 

Then as a friend, and as a warriour, fight ; -v 
Defend my body, conquer in my right: 

That taught by great examples, all may try 64.5 
Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 

He ceas d; the Fates ſuppreſs'd his lab'ring breath, 
And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Th' inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 
be proftrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 620 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart ; 

From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of blood, 

And the ſoul iflu'd in the purple flo. 
His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 
Unguided now, their mighty maſter lain. 
All-impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 

Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 

His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 

Inflicted late by Teucer's deadly dart, * 6706 

Supported on his better hand he ſtay'd ; 

To Phcebus then ('twas all he could) he pray'd. 

All-ſeeing Monarch ! whether Lycia's coaſt, 
Or ſacred Ilion, thy bright preſence boaſt, - | 
Pow'rful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart; 635 
Oh hear me! God of ev'ry healing art 
Lo! ſtiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro? ev'ry vein; 

v. 637. == — — — Pierc'd with pain, 


That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro" Rr 
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I ſtand unable to ſaſtain the ſpear, 
And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious wär. 
Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 
Nor Jove vouchſaf d his hapleſs offspring aid. 
But thou, O God of Health! thy ſuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter d friend. | 
For thou, tho' diſtant, canſt reſtore my might, 645 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. 

Apollo heard; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 
His heav'nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood : 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart. 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 
And owns th” aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 
Then loudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms; 
With ample ftrides he ſtalks from place to place ; 


Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas 656 
Eneas next, and Hector he accofts ; Shs 


Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 


There ſeems to be an overſight in this place. Glaucus in 
the twelfth book had been wounded with an arrow by 
Teucer at the attack of the wall; and here fo long. after, 
we find him ſtill on the field, ix the harpeſt anguiſh of his 
wound, the blood not being yet flanched, & c. In the ſpeech 
that next follows to Hettor, there is alſo ſomething liable 
to cenſure, when he imputes to the negligence of the 
Trojans the death of Sarpedon, of which they knew no- 
thing till that very ſpeech informed them. I beg leave 
to paſs over theſe things without expoſing or defending 


them; though ſuch as theſe may be ſufficient grounds for 
A moſt 1 inveterate war among the criticks, 
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What thoughts, regardleſs chief! 0 breaſt 
employ ? 


On too forgetful of the friends of Troy! 660 


'Thoſe gen'rous * my from their country 
Bar. 

Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war. 

See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 

In action valiant, and in council wiſe, 664 

Who guarded right, and kept his people fre; 

To all his Lycians loſt, and loſt to thee ! 

Stretch'd by Patroclus arm on yonder plains, 

Oh fave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains: | 

Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boaſt, |; _ 

Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 670 

He ſpoke; each leader in his grief partook, 

Troy, at the loſs, thro? all her legions ſhook. . 

Transfix'd with deep regret, they view o'erthrown 


At once his country's pillar, and their on; 


A chief, who led to 'Troy's beleaguer'd wall 67 3 | 
A hoſt of heroes, and out-ſhin'd them all. | 
Fir'd they ruſh on; firſt Hector ſeeks the "oy | 


And with ſuperiour vengeance greatly glows. 


But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 
And rouſing Ajax, rous'd the liſt ning bands. 686 
Heroes, be men ! be what you were before; 
Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 


The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies; 685 


*Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
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Haſte, firip his arms, ch * round him 
e 

And ſend the Hving 1 to the 4. 

The heroes kindle at his fieree command; 

The martial ſquadrons : cloſe on either hand: 690 
Here Troy and Lyecia charge with loud alarms, 
Theſſalia there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms. 
With horrid ſhouts they circle round the flain; 
The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. 

Great Jove, to ſwell the horrours of the fight, 695 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious night. 

And round his ſon confounds the warring hofts, _ 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts. 

Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls 3 
Agacleus' ſon, from Budium's lofty walls: 700 
Who chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filyer-footed dame; 

Now ſent to Troy, Achilles' arms to aid, 

He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade.” | 
Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 705 
A rock's s large fragment oe on his head ; 


v. 695. Great * Fouts ———O'er an wink th 
nicious night.] Homer calls here by the name of night, 
the whirlwinds of thick duſt which rife from beneath the 
feet of the combatants, and which hinder them from 
knowing one another, Thus poetry knows how to con- 
vert the moſt natural things into miracles ; theſe two 
armies are buried in duſt-round Sarpedon's body; it is 
Jupiter who, pours upon them an obſcure night, to make 
the battle blaodier, and to honour the funeral of his 
ſon by a greater number of victims. 'Euſtathins, 

Vor. IV. 1 | 
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Hurl'd by Hectorean force, it cleft in twain 1 
His ſhatter'd helm, and ftretch'd him o'er the lain. 
Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 

What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, 
Oh gen'rous Greek | when with full vigour thrown 


2 At Sthenelaus flew the weighty ſtone, 


Which ſunk. him to the dead: when Troy, tos 
near 71s 

That arm, drew back ; a Hector learn d to fear. 

Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 

Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe; 

So far the Trojans from their lines retir d; 


Till Glaucus turning, all the reſt inſpir d. 720 


Then Bathyelæus fell beneath his rage, 
The ann hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large domain, 
With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleſt in vain: 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 725 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; | 
Pierc'd thro' the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. - 
Th' Achaians ſorrow for their hero ſlain ; 
With conqu'ring | Thouts the Trojans ſhake the 
plain, 5 73⁰ 
And eroud to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks oppoſe ; 
An iron circle round the carcaſe grows. s 
Then brave Laogonus reſign'd his breath, 
Diſpatch'd by-Merion to the ſhades of death : 
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On Ida's holy hill he made abode, „ 
The prieſtsof Jove, and honour'd like his God. 
Between the jaw and ear the jav'lin went; 
The ſoul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. 
His ſpear Æneas at the victor threw, 
Who ſtooping forward from the death withdrew ; 740 
The lance hiſs'd harmleſs o'er his cov'ring ſhield, 
And trembling ſtruck, and rooted in the field ; _ 
There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Zneas' arm in vain. 5 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And ſkill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoſt! 
(Inſulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) 75 
Strong as you are, tis mortal force you truſt, | 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, 
Vain are thy vaunts ; ſucceſs is ſtillfrom heav'n: 
This; inſtant, ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt; 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. 756 
O friend (Menctius' ſon this anſwer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave; 


v. 746. And ſtill d in dancing.) This ſtroke of raillery 
upon Meriones is founded on the cuſtem of his country, 
For the Cretans were peculiarly addicted to this exerciſe, 
and in particular are ſaid to have invented the Pyrrhic 
dance, which was performed in complete armour, See 
note on v. 797. in the thirteenth book, | 
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Not empty boaſts the ſons of Troy repell, | | 

Your ſwords niuſt plunge them to the ſhades of hall, 

To ſpeak, beſeems the council; but to dare 761 

In glorious action, is the tafk of war. "EE 
This ſaid, Patroclus'to the battle flies; 

a Great N Merion follows, and new ſhouts afiſe: 
Shiélds, helmets rattle, as the warriours cloſe; 76 5 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows. 

As thro' the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman's ax reſound ; 
Blows following blows are heard re- echoing wide, 
While crackling foreſts fall on ev'ry fide. 77 
Thus echb'd all the fields with loud alarnis, FEES 
So fell the warriours, and fo rung their arms. 

Now great Sarpedon on the ſandy ſhore, 
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lis heav nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 
And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ge 775 
Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long: diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, 


— 


On ev'ry fide the buſy combat grows; 
Thick as beneath ſome ſhepherd'sthateh'd' en 
(The pails high foaming with'a milky flood,) 780 
The buzzing flies, a perſevering train, | 
Incefſant ſwarm, and chas'd return again. 

Jove view'd the combat with a ſtern > 
And eyes that flaſh'd intolerable day. 
Fix'd on the field his fight, his breaſt debates 785 
The vengea eance due, and meditates the fate: 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of HeQr to Patroclus ä 
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This inſtant ſee his ſhort-liv'd, trophies Won, 
And ftretch him breathleſs on. his laughter” d fon $7. 
Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 79 
Augment the fame and hgrrqur of the fight, 
To crown Achilles valiant friend with praiſe _. 
At length he dooms; and that his laſt of days | 
Shall ſet in glory; bids him drive the. foe; 798 
Nor unattended, ſce the hides below. WE 
Then Hector J mind he fills with dire diſmay ; ; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away 
Sunk with Troy s heavy fates, he ſees decline. 
The ſcales, of. Joye, and pants with, awe divine, o 

Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, : 

And left their monarch with the common dead: 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. Re, Mgt 
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The prize n and deſpoil the lain. ; 
The radiant arms are by Patrochus horne, 53 
Patroclus ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 4 

Then thus to Phcebus, in the realms above, | 
Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling Joe. 
Deſcend, my Phoebus | on the Phrygian plain, $1 * 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon lain; n 
Then bathe his body i in the chryſtal flood ; | 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood: 
O'er all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, 815 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead, | 
"Thoſe rites diſcharg d, his ſacred corſe bequeath 
To the foft arms of. _ Sleep and Dea. | 
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They to his friends the mournful charge ſhall bear, * 


His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 820 


What honours mortals after death receive, 

Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 
Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 

Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 


Thence from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 82 5 | 


Veild in a cloud, to filver Simois' ſhore ; 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th* immortal veſt ; 
And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, 


Reftores his freſhneſs, and his form renews, 330 


Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of filent pace, 


v. $31. Then Sleep and Death, &c.] It is the notion of 
Euſtathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where 


Sleep and Death are concerned, Homer ſeems to intimate, 
that there was nothing elſe but an empty monument of 


that hero in Lycia; for he delivers him not to any real 


or ſolid perſons, but to certain unſubſtantial phantoms 
to conduct his body thither. He was forced, continues 


my author, to make uſe of theſe machines, ſince there 
were no other deities he could with any likelihood employ 
about this work ; for the ancients (as appears from Eu- 


Tipides's Hippolytus) had a ſuperſtition that all dead bo- 
dies were offenſive to the Gods, they being of a nature 


celeſtial and uncorruptible. But this laſt remark is imper- 


tinent, ſince we ſee in this very place Apollo is employed 
in adorning and embalming the body of Sarpedon. 

Wibat I think better accounts for the paſſage, is what 
Philoſtratus in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a 
piece of antiquity, © The Lycians ſhewed the body of 
« Sarpedon, ſtrewed over, with aromatical ſpices, in ſuch 
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Receiy'd Sarpedon, at the God's command, | 

And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land ; 

The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they laid, 835 

Where endleſs honours wait the ſacred ſhade. | 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, - 

With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins, 

Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 

Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew" 840 
Againſt what Fate and pow'rful Jove ordain, 

Vain was thy friend's command, thy-courage vain, 

For he, the God, whoſe counſels uncontroW'd, | 

Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 

The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 845 

He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 
Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 

Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain; 


« a graceful compoſure, ' that he . ſeemed. to be only 
e aſleep : and it was this that gave riſe to the fiction of 
„Homer, that his rites were perfor med by Sleep and = 
%% 5 
But after all theſe refined obſervations, it is probable 
the poet intended only to repreſent the death of this fa- 
vourite ſon of Jupiter, and one of his amiable characters, 
in a gentle and agreeable view, without any circum- 
ſtances of dread or horrour; intimating by this fiction, 
that he was delivered out of all the tumults and miſeries 
ef life by two imaginary deities, Sleep and Death, who 


alone can 8 mankind eaſe and N from their 
misfortunes. 


— 


v. 847. Wis firſt, brave hero ! &c.) The poet in a very 
moving and ſolemn way turns his diſcourſe to Patroclus. 
He does not accoſt his Muſe, as it is uſual with him 0 
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When Heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led, ; 


And call'd to fill the number of tho dead? 80 
Adreſtus firſt ; Autonous then ſucceeds ; — 
Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds z. 
Epiſtor, Menalippus, bite the ground; 


The ſlaughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd: 


Then ſunkPylartes to eternal niht n - Bag: 


The reſt diſperſing, truſt their: fates to flight. 


Now Troy had ſtoop'd Jencath his matchleſg. 
4 power, 
But flaming Phoebus kept the ſacred 0 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ſtrook, 1 
His blazing Ægis thrice Apollo ſhook: 360 
He try'd the fourth ; when, burſting from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
Patroclus ! ceaſe ; this heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall ; x 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 86g 
Troy ſhall not ſtoop ev'n to Achilles“ hand. | 
So ſpoke the God, who darts celeſtial fires ; | 


The Greek obeys him, and with:awe retires 


FRY but enquires of the hero himſelf who was the erk, 
and who the laſt, who fell by his hand? This addreſs 
diſtinguiſhes and ſignalizes Patroclus, (to whom Homer 
uſes it more frequently, than I remember on any other 
occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or divine being, and 
at the ſame time it is very pathetical, and apt to move our 
compaſſion. The ſame kind of n is uſed by . 


| Virgil to Camilla; 


&« Quem telo primum, quem poſtremum, 8 ; 
** Dejicis? Aut quot humi morientia corpora fundis ?*? 


, 
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Y 
4 

While Hector checking at the Scxan gates 
9 His panting courſers, in his breaſt debates, 870 


Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. "ed 
Thus while he thought, beſide him Phoebus Riad, 
In Aſius' ſhape, who reign'd by Sangat's flood ; - 
(Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas ſprung, on 5 
A valiant warriour, haughty, bold, and young.) * 
Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful fight ! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight? 
Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 
Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 880 
Turn thee, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus* blood efface thy ſhame. 
Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 
And Heavn ordains him by thy lance to bleed, 
So- ſpoke th inſpiring God; then took his 
flight, 885 
And plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. | | 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car ; 
The laſh reſounds, the courſers-ruſh to war. 
The God the Grecians finking ſouls depreſt, 
And pour'd ſwift fpirits thro' each Trojan breaſt. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight ; 891 
A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 
With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; _ 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 895 
The lawleſs offspring of king Priam's bed: 
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His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound: 
The burſting balls drop ſightleſs to the ground. 

The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 899 
Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 

To the dark ſhades the ſoul unwilling glides, 

While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 


Good Heav'ns ! what active feats yon * artiſt ſhows? 
What ſkilful divers are our ah. age foes! 


% 


V. 500 What ſtilful divers, &c. 1 The 2 78 lite- 
rally thus: 1: is pity that he is not nearer the ſea, he would 
furniſh good quantities of excellent ayſters, and the florms 
avould not frighten him; ſee how he exerciſes and plunges 
from the tap of lis PEG into the plain! Who would think 
that there were ſuch good divers at Tray ? This ſeems to be 
a little too long; and if this paſſage be really Homer's, 
I could almoſt ſwear that he intended to let us know, 
that a good ſoldier may be an indifferent jeſter. But I 
very much doubt whether this paſſage be his: it is very 
Rkely theſe ſive laſt verſes were added by ſome of the an- 
erent criticks, whoſe caprices Homer has frequently un- 
dergone : or perhaps ſome of the rhapſodiſts, who in 
reciting his verſes, made additions of their own to pleaſe 
their auditors. And what perſuades me of its being fo, 
3s, that it is by no means probable that Patroclus, who 
had lately blamed Meriones for his little raillery againſt 
FEneas, and told him, „that it was not by raillery or in- 
« vechve that they were to repel the Trojans, but by 
« dint of blows ; that council required words, but war 
« deeds:” it is by no means probable, I ſay, that the 
fame Patroclus ſhould forget that excellent precept, and 
amuſe himſelf with raillery, eſpecially in the ſight of 
Hector. I am therefore of opinion that Patroclus faid 
no more than this verfe, q win, &c. Good Gods 1 what 
an actibe Trojan it is, and how cleverly he dives ; and that 


Mark with what eaſe they ſink into the ſand! +: gog 
Pity ! that all their practice is by land. T 
Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 


To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patroclus flies : 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 


That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold 910 
Pierc'd thro' the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles ſlain 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 

Defends the body, and provokes the war. 


the five following are ſtrangers, though very ancient. 
Dacier. 

I muſt juſt take notice, that however mean or ill · placed 
theſe railleries may appear, there have not been wanting 
ſuch fond lovers of Homer as have admired and imitated 
them. Milton himſelf is of this number, as may be ſeen 
from thoſe very low jeſts, which he has put into the 
mouth of Satan and his angels in the fixth book. What 
ZEneas ſays to Meriones upon his dancing, is nothing ſo 
trivial as thoſe lines; where after the diſploſion of their 


diabolical enginry, angel rolling on | aretangel, they are 
thus . 


— — — When we propounded terms 

Of 2 ſtrait they chang'd their minds, 

Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, . 

As they would dance; yet for a dance they ſeem'd. 

Somewhat extravagant and wild, * 

For j Joy of offer'd peace — &c. 

— — — Terms that amus'd them all, 

And ſtumbled many; who receives them ri 

Had need from head to foot well underſtand : _ 
Not underſtood this gift they have beſides, 

They ſhew us when our foes walk got upright, 
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Thus for ſome ſlaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; os 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing; roars rebellow thro' the ſhades. | % 
Stern Hector faſtens on the warriour's head, 7 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the deadd. 926 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight. 
So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep boſom of ſome gloomy wood; 924 
Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
'The broad oaks crackle, and the Silvans groan ; 
This way and that, the ratt'ling thicket bends, , 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
Not with lefs noiſe, with leſs tumultuous rage, | 
In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoſts engage. 930 
Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſs 
ring; 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the Win EN 
Stones follow ſtones ; ſome clatter on the fields, 
Some hard, and heavy, ſhake the ſounding ſhields, 
But where the riſing whirlwind clouds the plains 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, 936 
And ſtretch'd in death, forgets the guiding reins! 
Now flaming from the Zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His fervid orb thro half the vault of Heav'n; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 940 
The ſhow'ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſted on the Grecian train. 
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Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, e 
They draw the conquer d corſe, and radiant arms. 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 946 
And breathing laughter, pours amid the foes. _ 
Thrice on the preſs like Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. | 
There ends thy glory! there the Fates untwine 
The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line; 951 
Apollo dreadful ſtops thy middle way 
Death calls, and Heav'n allows no longer day! 

For Io ! the God in duſky clouds enſhrin'd, 
Approaching dealt a ſtagg'ring blow behind. 955 
The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel ; 

His eyes flaſh darkneſs, his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel 

In giddy darkneſs: far to diſtance flung, 

His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 
Achilles“ plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore; 960 
That plume, which never ſtoop'd to earth before ; 
Long us'd, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 
And ſhade the temples of the man divine. 


v. 952. Apollo dreadful, '&c.] If Homer is reſolved te 
do any thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his rea- 
ders may not very well reliſh,” he takes care however to 
prepare them by degrees for receiving ſuch innovations, 
He had before given us a ſketch of this trick of the God 
in the thirteenth book, where Neptune ſerves Alcathois 
much in the ſame manner. Apollo here carries it a 
little farther ; and both theſe are ſpectmens of what we 
115 expect from Minerva at the death of Hector in 
Il. Xxii. . ; 


/ 
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Jove dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod; 
Not long - for fate purſues him, and the God. 

His ſpear in ſhivers falls : his ample ſhield 966 
Drops from his arm: his baldrick ſtrows the field: 
The corſelet his aſtoniſh'd breaſt forſakes : | 

Looſe is each joint; each nerve with horrour 
1 ſhakes. 9 
Stupid he ſtares, and all-aſſiſtleſs ſtands : 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands! 

A Dardan youth there was, well known to fame, 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming horſe, 974 
Skill'd in the dart, and matchleſs in the courſe : | 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 

While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 

His vent'rous ſpear firſt drew the hero's gore 

He ſtruck, he wounded, but he durſt no more; 
Nor tho' diſarm'd, Patroclus' fury ſtood: 980 
But ſwift withdrew the long-protended wood, 

And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the croud. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
Wounded at once ; Patroclus yields to fear, 

Retires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 985 
And flies the fate, which Heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro? the ranks, and his retreat purſues : 
The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 

He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 990 
With him all Greece was ſunk ; that moment all 
Her yet-ſurviving heroes ſeem'd to fall. 


U 
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So ſcorch'd with heat, along the deſert ſnore, 
The roaming hon meets a briſtly boar, 994 
Faſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, 
With flaming eyes, and jaws beſmear'd with blood; 
At length the ſov'reign ſavage wins the ſtrife, 
And the torn boar reſigns his thirſt and life. 
Patroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o'erthrown, 
So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 1000 
As dying now at Hector's feet he lies, 
He ſternly views him, and triumphing cries : 

Lie there, Patroclus | and with thee, the joy 
Thy pride once promis'd, of ſubvertmg Troy; 
The fancy'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 1005 
And thy ſoft pleaſures ſerv'd with captive dames! 
Unthinking man! I fought, thoſe tow'rs to free, 
And guard that beauteous race from Jords like 

thee : 

But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be made: 
Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 1010 


Thoꝰ much at parting that great chief might ſay, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day. 


v. 1003. Lie there, Patroclus! &c.] There is much 
ſpirit in this ſarcaſm of Hector upon Patroclus: nor is 
Achilles exempt from the «ſeverity of the reflection, who 
(as he imagines) had perſuaded his deareſt friend to at- 
tempt exploits that were impracticable. He touches him 
alſo, for ſtaying at home in ſecurity himſelf, and encou- 
raging Patroclus to undertake this perilous adventure, 


and to ſeek after 1 5 which he was never wn to 9279906 | 
Euflathius, | 
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&«& Without the bloody arms of Hector dead. 

He ſpoke, Patroclus march'd, and thus he ſped. 

Supine, and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 1016 

With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 
Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the 'Pow'rs 

5 We | 5 

Jove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine; 

To Heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 

And Heav'n itſelf difarm'd me e' er my fall. 

Had twenty mortals, each thy match-in might, 

Oppos'd me fairly, they had ſunk in fight: 

By Fate and Phœbus was I firſt o'erthrown, 

Euphorbus next; the third mean part thy own. 

But thou, imperious ! hear my lateſt breath ; 1026 

The Gods infpire it, and it ſounds thy death. 


« Return not, my brave friend (perhaps he-faig) ] 


v. 1026, — — Hear my lateſt breath, 
The Gods inſpire i. 
It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the Goial 3 is 
on the point of being delivered from the body, and makes 
a nearer approach to the divine nature; at ſuch a time 
its views are ſtronger and clearer, and the mind endowed 
with a ſpirit of true prediction. So Artemon of Miletum 
ſays in his book of dreams, that when the ſoul hath col- 
lected all its powers from every limb and part of the 
body, and is juſt ready to be ſevered from it, at that time 
it becomes prophetical. Socrates alſo in his defence to 
the Athenians, I am now arrived at the verge of life, 


_ 4-wherein it is familiar with people to ſoretel what v 


6 come to paſs. ” Euftathius. 
This opinion ſeems alluded-to in thoſe admirable lines 
of Waller: 
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Inſulting man, thou ſhalt be ſoon, a8 13 | 


Black fate hangs oer thee, * n 0 


nigh ; 


Evn now on life's laſt verge 1 ſee thee ſtand, 1030 
1 ſee thee fall, and by Achilles hand. 


He faints ; the foub unwilling wings — way, 


{The beauteous body left a load of clay)” 


Lat the old, both worlds at once hey' view, 
Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the new. 


v. 1032. The death of Pan], I ſometimes chink 1 
am in reſpect to Homer much like Sancho Panca with re- 
gard to Don Quixote. I believe upon the whole that no 
mortal ever came near him for wiſdom; learning, and all 
good qualities. But ſometimes there are certain ſtarts 
which I cannot tell what to make of, and am forced to 
own that my maſter is a little out of the way, if not quite 
beſide himſelf. The preſent paſſage of the death of Pa- 
troclus, attended with ſo many odd circumſtances to 
overthrow this hero, (who might, for all I can ſee, as 
decently have fallen by the force of Hector) are what I 


am at a loſs to excuſe, and muſt indeed (in my own opi- 


nion) give them up to the criticks.” I really think almoſt 
all thoſe parts of Homer which have been objected againſt 
with moſt clamour and fury, are honeſtly defenſible, and 
none of them (to confeſs my private ſentiment) ſeem to 
me to be faults of any conſideration, except this conduct 
in the death of Patroclus, the length of Neſtor's diſcourſe 
in lib. xi. the ſpeech of Achilles's horſe in the nineteenth, 
the converſation of that hero with'ZEneas in lib, xx. and 
the manner of Hector's flight round the walls of Troy, 
lib. xxii. I hope, after ſo free a confeſſion, no reaſon- 
able modern will think me touched with the 'Opngquarie of 
Madam Dacier and others. FN oa STLLIIES: 071 
Vor. IV. * ov K . bY " "> 
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Flits to the lone, untonifortdble-coaſt:; 8 a gl 
A naked, /wand'ring, melancholy ghoſts. 2035 


which mankind run into, in  extolling -3 and' depreciating 
authors: we are not more Violent | and ynreaſopable f 
attacking thoſe who are not yet eftabliſhed in fame, th 
in defending thoſe who are, even in ebery minute trifle. 
Fame is a debt, which when we have kept from People vs 
long as we can, we pay with a prodigious intereſt, which 
amounts to twice the value of the principal. Thus it is 
with ancient works as with ancient coins, they paſs for 
a vaſt deal more than they were worth at firſt ; and the 
very obſcurities and deformities which time has thiown 
upon them, are the ſacred ruſt, which enhatices their . 
lue with all true lovers of aritiquity: 

But as Ihave owned what ſeem my author's baulte und 
ſubſcribed to the opinion of Horace, that Homer um- 
times nods ; I think I ought to add that of Longinus as to 
ſuch negligences. I can no way ſo well conclude the 
notes to this book as with the tranilation of t. 
At may not be improper to diſcuſs the queſtion in 
e general, which of the two is the more /eſtimablezz 
faulty ſublime, or a faultleſs mediocrity? And cunſe- 
« quently, if of two works, one has the greater number 
< of beauties, and the other attams directly to the ſub- 
% lime, which of theſe ſhall in equity carry the prize ? 
« I am really perſuaded that the true ſublime is intapu- 
et ble of that purity which we find in compoſitions of a 
% lower ſtrain, and in effect that too much ace 
„ ſinks. the ſpirit of an author; »whereas the'caſe is gefie- 
© rally the ſame with the favourites of nature, and thoſe 
& of fortune, who with che beſt economy cannot, in the 
00 great abundance they are bleſt with, attend to the 
«© minuter articles of their expence. Writers of à c 
„imagination are cautious in their management, and 
4 venture nothing, merely to Bain the character of be- 

e ing correct; but the ſublime is bold and enterprifing, 
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Then Hector pauſing, as bis eyes he fed 
On the pale carcale, thus addreſs'd the dead. | 


« notwithſtanding that on every advance the danger en- 
« creafeth. Here probably ſome wilt ſay that men take 
« a malicious fatis faction in expoſing the blemiſhes of aft 
« author; that his errors are never forgot, while the 
« moſt exquiſite beauties leave but very ĩmperſect traces 
« on the memory. To obviate this obſection, 1 will 
« ſolemnly declare, that in my criticiſms on Homer and 
« other authors, who are univerſally allowed to be Au- 
« thentick ſtandards of the fublitne, choügh T have cen: 
« ſured their fatlings with as much freedom as any one, 
« yet I have not preſumed to accuſe them of volunta 

« faults, but have gently remarked" ſomie little defects 
„and negligetices, which the mind, being intent on 
© nobler ideas, did not condeſcend to regard. And on 
« theſe priticiptes” I Will venture to lay it down for a 
«© maxim, chat the fublime "(purely on acegunt of its 
« grandeur) is "preferable to all” other” Kinds of fiyle, 
« however it may Fall into fone inequalities. The Ar- 
« gonautitks of Apöllonius are Faüftſers in their Kind ; 
„ and Thebtritils hath ſnewn che happieſt vein imagin- 
«© able for paſtorals, excepting” thoſe in which he hag 
« deviated from the country: and yet if it were put to 
« your choite,* would you have your name deſcend to 
« poſterity with - tHe repiltieibli of either of thoſe poets, 
« rather than” with' that of Homer? Nothing can be 
more correct than tlie Erigone of Eratolthenes : but 
« js he thertfofe a greater poet than Archilochus, in 
« whoſe compoſtires perſpicuſt and order are often 
« wanting ; the divine füry of his genius being tos im- 


„patient for reſtHint; atid ſüpstiöur to lat? Again, 


« do you prefer tlie odes of Bacchitifes' to Pindar's, or 
« the ſcenes of Ion of Chios to thoſe of Sophocles? Their 
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332 HOMER ILIAD. Book XVI 


From whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern dectee 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 


writings are allowed to be correct, polite, and delicatey 
« whereas, on the other hand, Pindar and Sophocles 


4 ſometimes hurry on with the greateſt impetuoſity, and 


« like a devouring flame ſeize and ſet on fire whatever 
« comes in their way; but on a ſudden the conflagration 


4 js extinguiſhed, and they miſerably flag when no body 


tc expects it. Vet none have ſo little diſcernment, as not 
« to prefer the ſingle Oedipus of Sophocles to all the tra- 


4 gedies that Ion ever brought on the ſtage. - 


In our deciſions therefore on the characters of theſs 
« great men, who have illuſtrated what is uſeful and ne- 
* ceſlary with all the graces and elevation of ſtyle z we 
« muſt impartially confeſs that, with all their errors, 
« they have more perfections than the nature of man 


can almoſt be conceived capable of attaining : for it is 


„ merely human to excel in other kinds of writing, but 
« the ſublime ennobleth our nature, and makes near 
approaches to divinity : he who commits no faults, is 
« barely read without cenſure ; but a genius truly great 
« excites admiration. In ſhort, the magnificence of a 
4 ſingle period in one of theſe admirable authors, is ſuf- 
« ficient to atone for all their defects: nay farther, if 
* any one ſhould collect from Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, 
« and other celebrated heroes of antiquity, the little er- 
& rors that have eſcaped them, they would not bear the 
4 Jeaſt proportion to the infinite beauties to be met with 
ec in every page of their writings, It is on this account 
« that envy, through ſo many ages, hath never been able 
« to wreſt from them the prize of eloquence, which their 
««. merits have ſo juſtly acquired: an acquiſition which 


„ they ſtill are, and vill in all probaþility continue me 
*« ſelled of, 


Pook XVI. HOMER ILIAD. 133 

Why not as well Achille? fate be giva 1040 

To HeQtor's lance ? Who knows the will of Heav'n ? 
Penſive he faid ; then prefling as he lay 

His breathleſs bofom, tore the lance away ; 

And upwards caft the corpſe: the recking ſpear 

He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 

But ſwift Automedon with looſen'd reins 

Rapt in the chariot er the diftant plains, | 

Far from his rage th' immortal courſers drove; 

Th' immortal courſers were the gift of Jore. 


« As long as ſtreams in filver mazes rove, 
« Or ſpring with annual green renews the grove.” _ 
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A R G U M E N T. 


The ſeventh battle, for the body of Fatroclus x the 


acts of Menelaus. Wh. 


1 |; 
4 


MENELAUS, upon the death of Patroclus, defends hir 


body from the enemy: Euphorbus, who attempts it, is lain. 
Hector advancing, Menelaus retires ; but ſoon returns with 
Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus objects to Hector. 
as a flight, who thereupon' puts on the armour he had «won 
from Patroclus, and renews the battle. The" Greeks give. 
way, till Ajax rallies them : neas ſuſtains the Trojans, 

ZEncas and Hector attempt the chariot of Achilles, which 
it borne off by Automedon. The horſes of Achilles deplore 

the loſs of Patroclus : Jupiter covers his body with à thick 

darkneſs : the noble prayer of 4jax on that occaſion. Mene- 

laus ſends Antilochus to Achilles, with the news Patro- 

clus*s death : then returns to the fight, where, though ab 

tacked with the utmoſt fury, he and Meriones, affifted by the. 
Ajaxes, bear off the body to the ſhips. 


Ne time is the evening of the eight and teventieth * 
The ſcene lies in the feld; before T1 roy, 
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x the cold earth divitie Patroctus ſpread, ' 


Lies FN with wounds among the ke aue 


dead. 


* This is the only bock of the Iliad which is a conti- . | 
nued deſcription of a battle, without any digreſſion or 


epiſode, that ſerves for an interval to refreſh the reader. 


The heavenly machines too are fewer than in any other. 


Homer ſeems to have truſted wholly to the force of his; 


own genius, as ſufficient to ſupport him, whatſoever”. 
lengths he was carried by it. But that ſpirit which ani- 
mates the original, is what I am ſenſible eyaporates fo. 


much in my hands: that, though I cannot think my au- 


thor tedious, I ſhould have made him ſeem fo, if I had 


not tranſlated this book with all poſſible conciſeneſs. 1 


hope there is nothing material omitted, though. the ver- 


ſion conſiſts but of ſixty-five lines more than the ori- 


ginal. 


this battle, than in any other; becauſe it was to be the. 
laſt wherein the Greeks and T rojans were upon equal 


However, one may obſerve there are more turns of & 
fortune, more defeats, more rallyings, more actidents in 


9 


1 138 HOMER. 15a. Book XVI. £ 
| GBreat Menelaüs, touch'd with gen rous woe, 


Springs to the front, and guards him from che foe : 
Thus round her new-faWn young the heifer moves, x 


Fruit of her throes, and firſt-born of her loves; 6 | 


terms, before the return of Achilles: and beſides, all 


this ſerves to intraduce the chief hero with the greater 
pomp and dignity. // 


v. 3. Great Meneltits—] The poet here takes occaſſon 
to clear Menelaus from the imputations of idle and ef- 


feminate, caſt on him in ſome parts of the poem; he ſets 

him in the front of the army, expoſing himſelf to dans 
gers in defending, the body of Patroclus, and gives him 
the conqueſt of Euphorbus, who bad the firſt hand in his 
death. He is repreſented as the foremoſt who appears in 
his defence, not only as one of a like diſpoſition of mind 
with Patroclus, a kind and generous friend ; but as be- 
ing more immediately concerned in honour to protect 
from injuries the body of a hero that fell in his cauſes: 
Euſtathius. See the note on. v. 271. of the third book. 


v. 5+ Thus round her mew fall'n young, &c.] In this 
- compar iſon, as. Euſtathius has very well obſerved, the 
poet accommodating himſelf to the occaſion, means only 
to deſcribe the affection Menelaus had for Patroclus, and 
the manner in which he preſented himſelf to defend: his 
body : and this compariſon is ſo much the more juſt and 
agreeable, as Menelaus was a prince full of goodneſs and. 
mildneſs. He muſt have little ſenſe or knowledge i in 
poetry, who thinks that it ought to be ſuppreſſed, It is 
true, we ſhould not uſe it now-a-days, by reaſon of the 
low ideas we have of the animals from which it is de- 
rived; but thoſe not being the ideas of Homer's time, 
they Jets not hinder him from making a proper uſe. of 
ſuch a compariſon, Dacker 


>. 


Ti 
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And anxious, (helpleſs as he lies, and bare) 

Turns, and re-turns her, with a mother's care. 

Oppos d to each that near the carcaſe came, 

His broad ſhield glimmers, and his lances flame. 16 
The ſon of Panthus ſkill'd the dart to ſend, 

Eyes the dead herd, and inſults the friend. 


v. 5. m. e eee K. It ſeems to 
me remarkable, that the ſeveral-compariſons to illuſtrate 
the concern for Patroclus are taken from the moſt tender 
ſentiments of nature. Achilles, in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth book, conſiders him as a child, and himſelf as 
his mother. The ſorrow of Menelaus is here deſeribed 
as that of a heifer for her young one. Perhaps theſe are 
deſigned to intimate the excellent temper and goodneſs of 
Patroclus, which is expreſſed 1 in that fine elogy of him in 
this book, v. 671. Hau ye emricels iy @®» i He knew 
knw to be good-natured to all men. This gave all mankind: 
theſe ſentiments for him, and no doubt the ſame is 
trongly pointed at by the uncommon concern of the 
whole army to reſcue his body. 

The diſſimilitude of manners between theſe two friends, 
Achilles and Patroclus, is very obſervable : ſuch friend 
ſhips are not uncommon; and I have often aſſigned: this 
reaſon for them, that it is natural for men to ſeek the af- 
ſiſtance of thoſe qualities in others which they want them» 
| ſelves. That is ſtill better if applied to Providence; | 
which aſſociates men of different and contrary qualities, 
in order to make a more perfect ſyſtem. But, whatever ig 
cuſtomary 1 in nature, Homer had a good poetical reaſon fop - 
it; for it affords many incidents to illuſtrate the mannera 


of them both more ſtrongly ; and is what they _ * 
contraſt in painting. | 


v. 11. The fon of Panthus.] The conduct of Homer is 
admirable, in bringing Euphorbus and Menelaus toge- 
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This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low; 
Warriour! deſiſt, nor tempt an equal blow: 


0 


Jo me the ſpoils my proweſs won, reſign ; 3. 13 


Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 
The Trojan thus: the Spartan monarch burn d 

With gen' rous anguiſh, and in ſcorn return'd. 

Laugh thou not, Jove ! from thy ſuperiour throne, 

When mortak boaft of prowefs not their own? 20 

Not thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his ſpotted foe in fight, 

Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrours of the plain) 

Mar only vaunts his force, and' vaunts in vain. 

But far the vaineſt of the boaſtful kind 1 25 

Theſe ſons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 

Yet twas but late, beneath my conqu'ring ſteel, 

This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell, | 


Againſt our arm which raſhly he defy'd,, 
Vain was his vigour, ang as vain his pride 30 


ther upon e e ; for hardly any thing but ſuch a 
fgnal revenge for the death of his brother, could have 
made Euphorbus ſtand the encounter. Menelaus putting 
him in mind of the death of his brother, gives occaſion, 
(I think) to one of the fineſt anſwers in all Homer; in 
which the inſolence of Menelaus is retorted in a way to. 
draw pity from every reader; and I believe there is hardly 
one, after ſuch a ſpeech, that would not wiſh Euphorbus 
had the better of Menelaus : a writer of romances would 
not have failed to have given Euphorbus the victory. 
Bat however, it was fitter to make Menelaus, who had 
received the greatelt injury, do the moſt revengeful ac- 
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Theſe eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 

No more to chear his ſpouſe, or glad his ſire. 

Preſumptuous youth ! like his ſhall be thy N 

Go, wait thy brother to the Stygian gloomy ; 

Or while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd — * ” 

Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe wo late- 35 
Unmov'd, Euphorbus thus: 1 a 

Come, for my brother's blood repay thy owW u. 

His weeping father claims thy deſtind _ | 


And ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed. %% 
On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils I ſhall beſt, 
To ſoothe a confort's and a parent's woe. e. ut 


No longer then defer the glorious ſtriſe, | 
Let Heav'n decide our fortune, fame; and Liſe. 45 
Swift as the word the Rr Era he — 


But blunted by che brafs i jnnoxious falls. 
On Jove the father, great Atrides calls, 
Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in ain, | 
It pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain ; - 
Wide thro' the neck appears the griſly wound, 
Prone ſinks the warriour, and his arms reſound. 
The ſhining circlets of his golden har, 
Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 


Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 
With duſt diſhonour'd, _ deform'd with Bore. 565 


V. 58. Tearrd wit gems and gold] We have ſeen 
dere a Trojan who uſed gold and ſilver to adorn his hair ; 
W made ray ſay, that he doubted whether 7 0 


* 


1 HOMER ILTAD. Book XVII. 
As the young olive, in ſome ſilvan ſcene, 7 

| Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 

Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flow'rets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air; 60 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 

The tender plant, and withers all its org 15 


It lies uprocted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defac'd and dead. 


Thus young, thus beautiful, Euþhbrbas lay, 65 
3 the fierce V -x tore 8 arms e N 
| p 
men were the gel that uſed thoſe ornaments. Eft quidem 
apud eundem [ Homerum] wirorum crinibus aurum impleæum, N 
ideo neſcio an prior uſus a fœminis cæperit. lib.- XXXi1i, cap. 
1. He might likewiſe have ſtrengthened his doubt by T 
cuſtom of the Athemans, who put into their hair little 


graſhoppers of gold. Dacier, _, 


v. 57. As the young olive, 8c.) This ekquiſite! ſimile 
finely illuſtrates the beauty and ſudden ſall of Euphorbus, 
in which the alluſion to that circumſtance of his comely 
hair is peculiarly happy. Porphyry and jamblicus ac- 
quaint us of the particular affection Pythagoras had for 
theſe verſes, which he ſet to the harp, and uſed to repeat 
as his own Epicedion, Perhaps it was his fondneſs of 


them, which put it into his head to ſay, that his ſoul . 


tranſmigrated to him from this hero. However it was, 
this conceit of Pythagoras is famous in antiquity, and 
has given occaſion to a dialogue in Lucian entitled The 
Cock, which is, I think, the fineſt piece of that author. 


v. 65. Thus young, thus beautiful Euphorbus lay.) This 
is the only Trojan-whoſe death the poet laments, that he 
might do the more honour to Patroclus, his hero's friend. 

The compariſon here uſed is very proper, for the olive 
* preſerves 1 its beauty. But where the poet ſpeaks 
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Proad of his deed, and glorious in the eg 
Affrighted Troy the tow' ring victor flies 
Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 
The village curs, and trembling ſwains retire 3 70 
When o'er the ſlaughter'd bull they hear him . 
And ſee his Jaws diſtil with fmoking gore: 
All pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 
They ſhout inceſſant, and the yales reſound. 


| Meanwhile Apollo view'd with envious eyes 55 


And urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize, 
(In Mentes' ſhape, beneath whoſe, martial care 
The rough Ciconians learn'd the trade of War) 
Forbear, he cry'd,. with-fruitleſs ſpeed to _ 
Achilles“ courſers, of æthereal race: 80 
They ſtoop not, -theſe, to mortal man's 2 — 
Or ſtoop to none but great Achilles hand. 


248 1 


Too long amus' d with a purſuit ſo van, f 
Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus flain 172 
By Sparta flain.! for ever nom ſuppreſt 15 


The fire which; burn'd in that undaunted breaftY 
Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing d his . Fo 


And mix'd with mortals in the toils of 2 30 
His words infix d unutterable care 
Deep in great Hector's ſoul: thro? all che wit + 5 


of the Lapithæ, a hardy and warlike people, he compares 


them to oaks, that ſtand unmoved in ſtorms and tem- 


peſts; and where Hector falls by Ajax, he likens him to 
an oak, ſtruck down by Jove's thunder. . Juſt after this 


\ ſoft compariſon upon the beauty of Buphorbus, he paſſes 


1 another full of ſtrength and terrour, that of the "we 
Euftathius. | 


Wk HOMERY TED Barba: 


He darts his anxious eye ; and inſtant, 1 0 YL 
The breathleſs hero in his blood imbru d, 
Forth welling from the wound, as prone he wy) 
And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey. 
Sheath'd in bri ght arms, thro' cleaving ranks he fs, 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the ſkies : | 96 
Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan ſent, pls A 
It few, and fird the nations as it went. 
Atrides from the voice the ſtorm Grind, * 
And thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind. 
Then ſhall I quit Patroelus on the plain, 
Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour ſlain? 
Deſert the arms, the relicks of my friend? p 
Or ſingly, Hector and his troops attend? 
Sure where ſuch partial favour Heav'n beſtow'd, 
To brave the hero were to brave the God: 106 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field 9 
Tis not to Hector, but to Heav'n I yield. 
'Yet, nor the God, nor Heav'n, ſhould give me fear, 
Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear: 110 
Still would we turn, ſtill battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus. This, no more, 
The time allow'd: Troy thicken'd on the ſhore; 
A fable ſcene ! The terrours Hector led. 115 
Slow-he recedes, and ſighing, quits the dead. 
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v. 110. Did but the voice of Ajax reach my car.] How 
obſervable is Homer's art of illuſtrating the valour and 
glory of his heroes? Menelaus, who ſees Hector and all 
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book XVII. HOMER IE IA. 145: 

$9 from the fold th” unwilling Lion parts 
Foro d by loud clamours, and a ſtorm of dart 
He flies indeed, but threatens as hè flies, 


With heart .indignant and retorted eyes. 120 
Now enter'd in the Spartan ranks, he turn d 


His manly breaſt, and with new fury burn d. 


O'er all the black battalions ſent his view, 
And thro? the cloud the god - like Ajax knee; 
Where lab' ring on the left the warriour ſtood, 125 
All grim in arms, and cover d Oer with blood. 
There breathing courage, where the God of day! 

Had ſunk each heart with terrour and diſmar. 
Jo him the king. Oh Ajax, oh my friend; 

Haſte, and en is remains urn air oy 


the Trojans dats upon. - erg n if Apolls 7 
did not ſupport them; and though Apollo does ſup- 
port them, he would "oppoſe even Apollo, were Ajax 
but near him. This is ' glorious for Menelaus, and yet 
more glorious for Ajax, and very ſuitable to his charac< | 
ter; for Ajax was the braveſt of the Greeks, next to 
Achilles, Dacier. Euftathins, : 


v. 117. So from the. Fold th unwilling 121 The worn ; 
of the retreat of Menelaus is worthy notice. Homer is a 
great obſerver of natural imagery, that brings the thing 
repreſented: before our view. It is indeed true, that li- 
ons, tygers, and beaſts of prey, are the only objects that 
can properly repreſent warriours; and therefore it is no 
wonder they are ſo often introduced the inanimate 
things, as floods, pr nc monary" | 
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1. HOMER 11145 dnn 


| The body to Achilles to. reſtore, is v7 2 2 5 


Demands our care; alas, we . more! 
For naked now, ter of N Ar- —_ fix Bb 


He ſaid, andeenchd e heart. The raging pair "35 
Pierce the thick battle, and provoke the war. 


Already had ſtern Hector ſeiz d his head, 0 
And doom'd to Trojan dogs th* unhappy Jead j 
But ſoon (as Ajax rear'd his tow'r-like fhield) > 
Sprung to his car, and meafur'd back the field.” 14 


His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 


To ſtand a trophy of his fame in waer. 
Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad ſhield diſplay'd) 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſnade; 
And now before, and now behind he ſtood : 145 
Thus in the center of ſome gloomy wood. 
With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds © © 
Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds ;. . 

Elate her heart, and rouſing all her pow'rs, 
Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye-brow 
low'rs. 150 


Faſt by bis ſide, the gen'rous Spartan-glows; / 


With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 


v. 137. Already had flera Hector, Kc. Homer takes 
are, ſo long before hand, to leſſen in his reader's mind 
the horrour he may conceive from the cruelty that Achil; 
les will exerciſe upon the body of Hector. That cruelty 
will be only the puniſhment of this which Hector here 
exerciſes upon the body of Patroclus ; he drags him, he 
defigns to cut off his head, and toleave his body upon.the 
ramparts, expoſed to dogs and birds of prey. Euftathias. 
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Book VII, HOME N TEIA D. 2 


But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 
On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids: 
Where now in Hector ſhall we Hector find? 155 
A manly form, without a manly mind. 


Is this, O chief! a hero's boaſted fame? D 3 


How vain; without the merit, is the name? 
Since battle is rendunc d, thy thoughts-employ 
What other methods may preſerve thy Troy: 160 
'Tis time to try if Ilion's ſtate can ſtand i 
By thee alone, nor aſk a foreign hand. 
Mean, empty boaſt ! but ſhall the Lycians ſtake 
Their lives for you? thoſe Lycians you forſake - 
What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect ? 
Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy baſe negle& : 166 
Say, ſhall our flaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 
While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls? 
Ev'n where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. * 
On my command if any Lycian wait, 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods impart : 

Impel one Frojan hand, or Trojan heart; 4 


| (Such, as ſhou'd burn in ey'ry ſoul, that draus 


The ſword for glory, and his country's , 


v. 169. You left him there, 4 ft for Ar. It was highly : 


diſhonourable in Hector to forſake the body of a friend 
and gueſt, and againſt the laws of Jupiter Xenius, or 
Hoſpitalis. For Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpedonꝰs bd. 
ing honoured with burial by the Gods, and * em · 
banned into Lycia. Euſlatiur. 
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Greece with Achilles' friend ſhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas'd to his ſhade. a 
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248 HOMER" TLIAD. Book XVI, | 


Ey'n yet our mutual arms we might _— . 
And drag yon carcaſe to the walls of Troy. 
Oh! were Patroclus ours, we might” obtain l 
Sarpedon's arms, and honour'd' corſe again 15 


But words are vain—Let Ajax once appear, 
And Hector trembles and recedes with fear: 
Thou dar'ſt not meet the terrours of his eye; us | 
And lo! already thou prepar'ſt to fly. A 
The Trojan chief with fix d reſentment eyd 


The Lycian leader, and ſodate reply d. 


Say, is it juſt (my friend) that Hector's ear "of 
From ſuch a warriour ſuch a ſpeech ſhould hear? 
1'deem'd\ thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, 191 


But ill chis inſult ſuits a prudent mind. 
I ſhun great Ajax ? I deſert my train? 9 
is mine to prove the raſh aſſertion vainn 
I joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 1095 
And hear the thunder of the ſounding ſteeds. 


But Jove's high will is ever uncontroll d,. 
The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold? 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 
Strikes the freſh garland from the victors brow! 


v. 193. I ſhun great Ajax ?]! Hector takes no notice of 
the affronts that Glaucus had thrown: upon him, as know- 
ing he had in ſome reſpe& a juſt cauſe to be angry z but 
he cannot put up what he had ſaid of his fearing Ajax, 


to which part he only replies: this 1 Oy A to by 
heroick character, COS. #3 


. —— 


—_ ES 


Book XVII, HOMERs'ILIAD. 149 

Come, thro' yon” ſquadrons. let us hew the m_ 201 

And thou be witneſs, if I fear to-day: $2739 

If yet a Greek the fight. of Hector dread, e 

Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. 111 
Then turning to the martial hoſts, he cries, 205 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies 

Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 

And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 

Hector in proud Achilles? arms ſhall ſhine, . - 209 

Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine 
He ſtrode along the field, as thus he ſaid :. 

(The ſable plumage nodded o'er his. head) 

Swift thro! the ſpacious plain he ſent a look ; 

One inſtant ſaw, one inſtant overtook | 

The diſtant band, that on the ſandy ſhore 215 

The radiant ſpoils to ſacred lion bore. 0 


v. 209. Hector in proud Achilles. arms ſhall Gin The 
ancients have obſerved that Homer cauſes the arms of 
Achilles to fall into Hector's power, te equal in ſome ſort 


thoſe two heroes, in the battle wherein he is going to 


engage them. Otherwiſe it might be urged, that Achil- 
les could not have killed Hector without the advantage 
of having his armour made by the hand of a God, 
whereas Hector's was only of the hand of a mortal; but 
ſince both were clad in armour made by Vulcan, Achil- 
les's victory will be compleat, and in its full luſtre. Be- 
ſides this reaſon (which is for neceſſity and probability) 
there is alſo another, for ornament ; for Homer here pre- 
pares to introduce that beautiful epiſode of the divine ar- 
mour, which Vulcan makes for Achilles. Euflathius. 


v. 216, The radiant arms to ſacred Ion bore.) A dif- 
eulty may ariſe here, and the queſtion may be aſked why” 
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130 HOMER ILTAD. Book XVI 
There his own mail unbrac'd the field beſtruw dz 
His train to Troy convey'd the maſfy load. 
Now blazing in th? immortal arms he ſtands, 
The work and preſent of celeſtial hands 226 
By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 
As firſt to Peleus by the court of Heav'n : 
His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 


Forbid by Fate to reach his father's years. 224 


Him, proud in triumph, glitt'ring from P 
The God whoſe thunder rends the troubled 4 
Beheld with pity ; as apart he ſat, 


And conſcious, look'd thro? all the ſcene of 9 


He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head | 3 


Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid: 2Þ 


Hector ſent theſe arms to Troy ? Why did ne not take 
them at firſt? There are three anſwers, which I think are 
all plauſible; The firſt, that Hector having killed Patro- 
clus, and ſeeing the day very far advanced, had no need 
to take thoſe arms for a fight almoſt at an end. The ſe« 
cond, that he was impatient to ſhew to Priam and An- 
dromache thoſe glorious ſpoils. Thirdly, he perhaps at 
firſt intended to hang them up in ſome temple, Glau- 
cus's ſpeech makes him change his reſolution, he runs af. 
ter thoſe arms to fight againſt Ajax, and to win Patro- 
clus's body from him. Dacter. 

Homer (ſays Euſtathius) does not ſuffer the arms to be 
carried into Troy for theſe reaſons: That Hector by 
wearing them might the more encourage the Trojans, 
and be the more formidable to the Greeks : that Achil- 
les may recover them again when he kills Hector: and 


that he may conquer him, even when Krengthengs with 
that divine armour. 


4 


Book XVII, HOMER IIIA. 


T5 . 
Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end } 
Aru RT TOO 1 


In heav'nly panoply-divinely bright | 
Thou ftand't, and armies tremble at thy sight, 
As at Achilles ſelf! beneath thy dart 235 


Lies flain the great Achilles' dearer part: 

Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn, 
Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. | 
Yet live | I give thee one illuſtrious day, Wal 
A blaze of glory e' er thou fad'ft away. 240 
For ah | no more Andromache ſhall come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home; 


v. 231. Jupiter's freeck to Hedor.] The poet prepares 
os for the death of Hector, perhaps to pleaſe the Greek 


readers, who might be troubled to ſee him ſhining in their 
hero's arms. Therefore Jupiter expreſſes his ſorrow at 
the approaching fate of this unfortunate prince, promiſes 
to repay his loſs of life with glory, and nods, to give a 
certain confirmation to his words. He ſays, Achilles is 
the braveſt Greek, as Glaucus had juſt faid before ; the 
poet thus giving him the greateſt commendations, by 
putting his praiſe in the mouth of a God, and of an 
enemy, who were neither of them like to be prejudiced 
in his favour. E uftathins. 

How beautiful is that ſentiment upon the miſerable 
ſtate of mankind, introduced here fo artfully, and ſo 
ſtrongly enforced, by being put into the mouth of the 
Supreme Being ! And how pathetiek the denunciation of 
Hector's death, by that circumſtance of Andromache's 
diſappointment, when ſhe ſhall no more receive her hers 
glorious from the battle, in the armour of his * 
enemy | 
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152 HOMER IL IAD. Book XVIE 
No more officious, with endearing charms, = N 


From thy tir d limbs unbrace Pelides arms! | 


Then with his fable brow he gave the RY: oy 
That ſeals his word; the ſanction of the God. 
The ſtubborn arms (by Jove's command Aiſpog'd)/\ 
Conform'd ſpontaneous, and around him elos d: 
Fill'd with the God, enlarg'd his members grew, 
Thro' all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, + ' 256 


The blood in briſker tides; began to roll, 
And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 


Exhorting loud thro” all the field he ſtrode, 
And look'd, and mov'd, Achilles, or a God. 
Now Meſthles, Glaucus, Medon he nes ma 2 145 
Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothous fires; 


The great Therſilochus like fury found, 
Aſteropæus kindled at the ſound, 


And Ennomus, in augury renown'd. 1 
Hear all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber' d bea I 


11 
10 = 


Of neighb' ring nations, or of diſtant lands! 261 


v. 247. The fiubborn arms, &c,] The words are, 
n, ual xvayinry z derer des Kgoylæn, . 
Exlegi N ngguore TWxE £71 xgil. : 


If we give gr: a paſſive ſignification, it will be, the 
arms fitted Hector; but if an active (as thoſe take it who 
would put a greater difference between Hector and Achil- 
les) then it belongs to Jupiter; and the ſenſe will be, Ju- 
piter made the arms fit for him, which were too large be- 
fore: I have choſen the laſt as the more poetical ſenſe, 


v. 260. Unnumber'd hands of neight ring nations.] Eu- 
ſtathius has very well explained the artifice of this ſpeech 
of Hector, who indirectiy anſwers all Glaucus's inveC- 


Book XVI. HO MEN ILTAD. 153 
Twas not for ſtate we ſummon' d you ſo far, 
To boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of war 
Ye came to fight;-a valiant foe to chaſe 
To fave our preſent, and our future race. 265 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 
And glean the relicks of exhauſted Troy. 
Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 
Whatever hand ſhall win Patroclus ſlain, 270 
Whoe'er ſhall. drag him to the Trojan train, 
With Hector's ſelf ſhall equal honours claim; 
With Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 
Fir'd by his words, the troops diſmiſs their fears, 
They join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears ; 


Tull on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 276 


And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey: 
Vain hope ! what numbers ſhall the field o erſpread, 
What victims beach round the mighty dead? 


tives, and bumbles his 8 G had juſt A low f 
as if the Lycians were the only allies of Troy; and Hec- 
tor here ſpeaks of the numerous troops of different na- 
tions, which he expreſly deſigns by calling them border- 
ers upon his kingdom, thereby in ſome manner to ex- 
clude the Lycians, who were of a country more remote; 
as if he did not vouchſafe to reckon them. He after- 
wards confutes what Glaucus ſaid, That if the Lycians 
« would take his advice, they would return home; for 
he gives them to underſtand, that being hired” troops, 


they are obliged to perform their Bargain, and. to gat 
till the war is at an end. Dacier. g 


— 
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154 HOMER's: ILIAD. Book XVI 
Great Ajax mark d the growing ſtorm from far, 

And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 48 

Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

And all our wars and glories at an end! 

"Tis not this corſe alone we guard in vain 

Condemn'd to vultures on the Trojan plain; 283 

We too muſt yield : the ſame fad fate muſt fal! 

On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 

See what a tempeſt direful Hector fpreads, 

And lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads! © 

Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 298 

The braveſt Greeks : this hour demands them all. 


The warriour rais'd his voice, and wide around 
The field re- echo d the diſtreſsful ſound. 


Oh chiefs! oh princes ! to whoſe hand is giv'n 


The rule of men; whoſe glory ĩs from Heav'n ! 295 
Whom with due honours both Atrides grace : 
Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race | i 
All, whom this well- known voice ſhall reach fron 
_ 
All, whom I ſee not thro” this cloud of war; 
Come all ! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 
And fave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 301 


v. 290. Call on our Greeks,) Euſtathius gives three rea- 
ſons why Ajax bids Menelaus call the Greeks to their af- 
ſiſtance; inſtead of calling them himſelf, He might be 
aſhamed to do it, leſt it ſhould look like fear, and turn 
to his diſhonour : or the chiefs were more likely to obey 
Menelaus : or be had tov much buſineſs of the war upon 
kis hands, and wanted leiſure more than the othes. 
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Oilean Ajax firſt the voice obeyd, OL 
Swift was his pate and ready was his aid: 
Next him Idonieneus, more flow with age, 
And Merion, burning with a hero's rage. - oo 
The long-ſucceeding numbers who can name? 
But all were Greeks, and eapet all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng : 
Whole Troy embodied; ruſt'd with ſhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves, 
Where ſome ſwoln river diſembogues his waves, 311 
Full in the mouth is Ropp'd the ruſhing tide, 
The boiling ocean works from fide to fide, 

The river trembles to his utmoſt ſhore,  _ — 
And diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. 313 
Nor leſs reſol vd, the firm Achaian band | 

With brazen ſhields in horrid circle ſtand : 
Jove, pouring darkneſs ver the mingled fight, 
Conceals the warriours ſhining helms i in night: 


v. 302. Oflean Ajax firſt.) Ajax Oileus (ſays Euſtas! | 
thius) is the firſt that comes, being brought by his love 
to the other Ajax, as it is natural for one friend to fly to 
the aſſiſtance of another: to which we may add, he might 
very probably come firſt, A he was the ſwifteſt of 
all the heroes. 


v. 318. Fove pouring darkneſs.) Homer, who in all h 
former deſcriptions of battles is ſo fond of mentioning 
the luſtre, of the arms, here ſhades them in darkgels ; 
perhaps alluding to the clouds of duſt that were raiſed, 
or to the throng of combatants : er elſe to denote the © 


loſs of Greece in . neee 2 
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156 ROME N 1L IAD. | Book N 


To him, the chief for whom the hoſts contend 
Had liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a friend: - 221 
Dead he protects him with ſuperiour carec, 
Nor dooms his carcaſe to the birds of air. 

The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain, 
Repuls'd, they yield, the Trojans ſeize the lain : 325 
I 'Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 3 
By the ſwift rage of Ajax Telamon. _ =” 
(Ajax to Peleus' ſon the ſecond name, 

In graceful ſtature next, and next.in fame.) 

With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore ; 330 
So thro' the thicket burſts the mountain-bear, _ 
And rudely ſcatters, far to diſtance round, | 

The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 

The ſon of Lethus, brave Pelaſgus' heir, 
Hippothous, dragg'd the carcaſe thro* the war; 335 
The finewy ancles bor'd, the feet he bound | 
With thongs, inſerted thro? the double wound : 
Inevitable fate o'ertakes the deed; 

Doom'd by great Ajax vengeful lance to bleed; 

It cleft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain ; 340 
The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe-hair ſtrow the plain: 
With nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground: 
The brain comes guſhing thro' the ghaſtly wound: 

He drops Patroclus' foot, and o'er him ſpread 
Now lies, a fad companion of the dead : 345 
Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, 

And ill requites his parent's tender care. 


vens had mourned Sarpedon in ſhowers of blood, ſo they 
might Patroclus in clouds of darkneſs, Euflathius, 


9 — r 
\ 
— 


Shunn'd the deſcending death; which hiſſing on, 


The hollow armour burſt before the ſtroke, 


Ny” "WY .HOMER%- ILIAD. 157 


Lamented youth ! in life's firſt bloom he ſell, 

Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
Once more at Ajax, HeQor's jav lin flies; 350 

The Grecian marking as it cut the ſxies, '-/ 


: 


Stretch'd in the duſt the great Iphytus' ſon, - ive 


Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 


The boldeſt warriour, and the nobleſt ond; $it 1 oat 
In little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, | / © 5 | 
He held his ſeat, and rul'd the realms dd. 

Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranſpiercing, thro? the ſhoulder ſtood; 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 3560 
The fields reſounded with his -weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as ſlain, Hippothous he defends, 
The Telamonian lance his belly.rends ; 


{1 


uU 
1 4 z 


And thro? the ound the ruſhing entrails broke. 
In ſtrong convulſions panting on the ſands 
He lies, and graſp) the duſt with. dying hands. 
v. 356, panobe reno aun d.] Fe was a ſmall town 
twenty fadia from Chzronea, on the ſide of mount Par- 
naſſus ; and it is hard to know why Homer gives it the 
epithet of renoaun d, and makes it the reſidence of Sche- 
dias, king of the Phocians; when it was but nine hun- 
dred paces in circuit, and had no palace, nor gymnaſium, 


nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain ; nothing in ſhort 


that ought to have been in a town ian! is the reſidence 
of a king. Pauſanlas (in Phocic.) gives the reaſon of it 
he ſays, that as Pllocis was expoſed on that fide to the 


inroads of the Bœotians, Schedius made uſe of Panope as 


a. ſort of citadel, or place of arms, Dacier. 


x58 HOM EN ILIAD. -Book XVI. 
| Struck at the fight, recede the Trojan train: 
The ſhouting Argives ſtrip the heroes flain. 
And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and reſign'd 07 ; mm 
Greece, in ber native fortitude elate | 
With Jove averſe, had turn'd the ſeale of bart : 
But Pheebus urg d Æneas to the fight; 
He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to ſigt: 7s 
(A herald in Anchiſes“ love grown od. 
Rever'd for prudence ; and with prudence, bold 
Thus he—what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
To fave your Troy, tho' Heav'n its fall ordain 2” 
There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 350 | 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forc'd the pow'rs to ſpare a finking tate; 
And gain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſmiles, when Jove chi 
His partial favour, and afliſts your wars, 385 
Tour ſhameful efforts gainſt yourſelves employ, * 
And foroe th' unwilling God to ruin Troy. 
Eneas thro* the form aſſum'd deſcries 
The Pow'r conceal'd, and thus to Hector cries. 
Oh laſting ſhame ! to our own fears a prey, 390 
We ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day. N 


V. 375. He ſeem d ble aged Periphas,) The ate 
Periphas to Eneas hints at the double fate, and the ne- 
geſſity of means. It is much like that of St. Paul, after 
he was promiſed that no body ſhould Nin be lays, wad 
cept theſe abide, ye cannot be ſaved, 
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A God (nor is he leſs) my boſom 1 
And tells me, Jove aſſerts the Trojan arms. 


He ſpoke, and foremoſt to che combat W 
The bold example all his hoſts purſue. 


Then firſt, Leoeritus beneath him Bed, . 
In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede; U i 

Who view'd his fall, and grieving at the chance, 

Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance :_ +4" 


The whirling lance, wi vigrous Loree dase. 4 \ 

Deſcends, and pants in Apiſaon's breaſt: v. 

From rich Pæonia's vales the warriour came,” 2a 

Next thee, Aſteropeus I in place and fame. 

Aſteropeus with grief beheld the flain, 

And ruſh'd to combat, but he rufb'd in vain : 

Indiſſolubly firm, around the dead, 466 

Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, -- 

And hemm'd with briſtled ſpears, the Greciaus od: 

A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 133 

Great Ajax eyes them with inceſſant care, 1 ö 

And in an orb contracts the -crouded'war, * 

Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or . 

And ſtands the centre and the ſoul of all: 

Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, wound 

A ſanguine torrent ſteeps the recking ground; 115 

On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 

And thick'ning round dem, riſe the hills af dead. 
Greece, in cloſe order, and collected might, 

Yet ſuffers leaſt, and ſways the wav'ring fight „ 2 

Fierce as conflicting fires, the combat burns, <20 

And now It riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 
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In one thick darkneſs all the ficht was loſt ; hot A 


The ſun, the moon, and all th'-ethereal hoſt 


Seem'd as extinct : day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
And all heav'n's ſplendours blotted from the ſæies. 
Such o'er Patroclus body hung the night, * 
The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open vil 8710 


Unclouded there, th aerial azure ſpread, 


No vapour reſted on the mountain bead, 00 5 G 


The golden ſun pour d forth a ſtronger ray, ” 430 


And all the broad expanſion' flam'd with . 
Difpers'd around the plain, by fits they fight, 
And here, and there, their ſcatter'd tha al 
But death and darkneſs o'er the carcaſe ſpread-/ 
There burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled.” 

. Meanwhile the ſons of Neſtor, in the rear, 43 
(Tei fellows routed): ale the diſtant ſpear, 


. Ng Tn one thick darkneſs, &c.] The darkneſs pres 
over the body of Patroclus is artful upon ſeveral accounts. 
Firſt, a fine image of poetry. Next, a token of Jupiter's 
love to a righteous man: but the chief deſign is to pro- 
tract the action; which, if the Trojans had ſeen the ſpot, 
muſt have been decided one way or other in a very ſhort 
time. Beſides, the Trojans having the better in the ac- 


tion, muſt have ſeized the body contrary to the intention 
af the author. There are innumerable inſtances of theſe 


little niceties and particularities of conduct in Homer. 


v. 436. Meanwhile the ſons of Neftor, in the rear, &c.] It 
is not without reaſon Homer in this place makes particu- 
lar mention of the ſons of Neſtor. It is to prepares us 


againſt he ſends one of enn Healey, to tell bim che 
death of his 5 


: 
> 
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And ſxirmiſn wide: ſo Neſtor gave command, 
When from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band. 

The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles' friend; 

In thought they view'd him ſtill, with martial joys 
Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 


But round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 


And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 
O'erlabour'd now, with duſt, and ſweat, and gore, 


Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover'd oer; 


Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, - \. 
And carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills 
their eyes. | 7 
As when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet reeking hidey 450 
Strain'd with full force, and tugg d from fide to ſide, 
The brawny curriers ſtretch ; and labour o'er, 
Th' extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore; 
So tugging round the corpſe both armies ſtood ; _ 


The mangled body bath'd in ſeat and blood: 45 5 


While Greeks and Ilians equal ſtrength employ, - 
Now to the ſhips to force it, now N £3 


v. 450. As abe n a A bull*s yet reeking hide.) Ho- 
mer gives us a moſt hvely deſcription of their drawing the- 
body on all fides, and inſtructs us in the ancient manner 
of ſtretching hides, being firſt made ſoft and ſupple with 
oil. And though this compariſon be one of thoſe mean 
and humble ones which ſome have objected to, yet it has 
allo its admirers for being ſo expreſſive, and for repre - 


ſenting to the imagination the moſt! e and exact nates: 


of the NN in hand. Euftathius, 
VOLTS OR OST 


( 
| 
0 
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Not Pallas“ ſel, her breaſt when fury warm, 

Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, f 

Could blame this n ſuch rage, fuch horrour 

reigit'd ; d 

Such, Jove to honour the great dead ordain'd, 
Achilles in his ſhips at diſtance lay, 

Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day; 

He, yet unconſcious of Patroclus' fall, 47 

In duſt extended under lion's wall, 465 

Expects him glorious from the conquer d plain, 

And for his with'd return prepares in vain; 

Tho well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 

Was more than Heav'n had deſtin'd to his friend- 

Perhaps to him: this Thetis had reveald 470 

The refl, in pity to her ſon, conceal'd. | 
v. 458. Not Pallas ſelf. ] Homer ſays in the original | 


« Minerva could not have found fault, though ſhe were 
« angry.” Upon which Euſtathius ingeniouſly obſerves, 


how common and natural it is for perſons in anger to tuin 


criticks; and find faults where there are none. 9 


v. 468. — — — To make proud Hion bend, 1 
Was more than Heawv'n had promis'd to his friends. : 
. Perhaps to him: 1 

In theſe words the poet artfully hints at Achilles s death ; 
he makes him not- abſolutely to flatter himſelf with the. 
hopes of ever taking Troy, in his own perſon ; however 
he does not ſay this expreſly, but paſſes it over as an un- 
gratefal ſubject. Enftathins. 

v. 471. The reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceal d.] Mas (fays 
the ſame author) we have two rules laid down for com - 
mon uſe. One, not to tell our friends all their miſchances- 
at once, it being often neceſſary to hide part of them, as 


* 
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Still rag'd the conflict round the hero dead, 
And heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds they bled. 
Curs'd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Who dares deſert this well-diſputed day! 475 
Firſt may the cleaving earth before gur eyes | 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for facrifice ! 
Firft periſh all, ere haughty Troy ſhall boaſt 
We loſt Patroclus, and our glory loſt. 
Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans 
faid, _ 480 


| Grant this day, Jove! or 3 us on the dead 


Then claſh' their ſounding arms; the clangors 
riſe, 


And ſhake the brazen concave of the nies. 


Thetis does from Achilles : the other, not to puſh men 
of courage upon all that is poſſible for them to do. Thus 
Achilles, though he thought Patroclus able to drive the 
Trojans back to their gates, yet he does not order him 
to do ſo much; but only to ſaye the ſhips, and beat them 
back into the eld. | "8 

Homer's admoniſhing the reader that Achilles's mother 
had concealed the circumſtance of the death of his friend 
when ſhe inſtructed him in his fate; and that all he 
knew, was only that Troy could not be taken at that 
time; this is a great inſtance of his care of the probabi- 
lity, and of his having the whole plan of the poem at 
once in his head, For upon the ſuppoſition that Achilles 
was inſtructed in his fate, it was a natural objection, 
how came he to hazard his friend ? 'If he was ignorant, 
on the other hand, of the impoſſibility of Troy's being 
taken at that time, he might, for all he knew, berobbed 
by his friend (of whoſe valour he had ſo good an opinion) 
of that glory, which he was unwilling to _ with, 


M 2 
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Meese at diſtance from the ſcene of ology 
The . ſteeds of er Achilles ſtood F< 43 


v. 484. At diflance from the ſcene of blood.]. If the hu 
had not gone aſide out of the war, Homer could not have 
introduced ſo well what he deſigned to their honour, 
So he makes them weep in ſecret (as their maſter Achil- 
les uſed to do) and afterwards come into the battle, 


where they are taken notice of and purſued * Hector. 


Euſtathius. j 


v. 435. The penfive fleeds of great Achilles, &c.] It adds 
a great beauty to the poem when inanimate things act 
like animate. Thus the heavens tremble at Jupiter's 
nod, the ſea parts itſelf to receive Neptune, the groves 
of Ida ſhake beneath Juno's feet, Sc. As alſo to find 
animate or brute creatures addreft to, as if rational: ſo 
Hector encourages his horſes ; and one of Achilles's is not 
only endued with ſpeech, but with foreknowledge of fu- 
ture events. Here they weep for Patroclus, and ſtand 
fixed and immoveable with grief: thus is this hero uni- 
verſally mourned, and every thing concurs to lament his 
loſs. Euftathins. 

As to the particular fiction of the horſes weeping, it is 
countenanced both by naturaliſts and hiſtorians. Arif 
totle and Pliny write, that theſe animals often deplore 
their maſters loſt in battle, and even ſhed tears for them. 
So Solinus, cap. 47. £Elian relates the like of elephants, 


when they are carried from their native country, De Ani- 


mal. lib. x. cap. 17. Suetqpius, in the life of Cæſar, 
tells us, that ſeveral horſes which at the paſſage of the 


Rubicon had been conſecrated to Mars, and turned looſe 


on the banks, were obſeryed for ſome days after to ab- 


ſtain from feeding, and to weep abundantly. Proximis 


diebus, equorum greges quos in trajiciendo Rubicone flumine 
Marti conſecrarat, ac fine cuftode yagos dimiſerat, comperit 
pabulo pertinaciſſimè abſtinere, ubertunque flere, cap. 81. 


% 
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Their god-like maſter ſlain before their eyes, 
They wept, and ſhar'd in human miſeries. 
In vain Automedon now ſhakes the rein, 

Now plies the laſh, and ſoothes and threats in vain ; 
Nor to the fight, nor Helleſpont they go, 490 
Reſtive they ſtood, and obſtinate in woe: 

Still as a tomb- ſtone, never to be mov'd, 

On ſome good man, or woman unreprov'd 

Lays its eternal weight; or fix d as ſtands + 

A marble courſer by the ſculptor's hands, 495 


Virgil could not forbear copying this beautiful circum- 
ſtance in thoſe fine lines on the horſe of Pallas. 


«© Poſt bellator equus, poſitus infignibus, Æthon 
« It lacrymans, guttiſque humectat grandibus ora.” 


v. 494. Or fix'd as flands A marble courſer, &c.] Homer 
alludes to the cuſtom in thoſe days of placing columns 
upon tombs, on which columns there 'were frequently 
chariots with two or four horſes, This furniſhed Homer 
with this beautiful image, as if theſe horſes meant to r. 
main there, to ſerve for an immortal monument to Patro= / 
clus. Dacter. | 

I believe M. Dacier refines too much in this note; Ho- 
mer ſays, A yang, and ſeems to turn the thought only 
on the firmneſs of the column, and not on the imagery 
of it: which would give it an air a little too modern, 
like that of Shakeſpear, She ſat like Patience on a monument, 
ſmiling at Grief, —Be it as it will, this conjecture is inge- 
nious; and the whole compariſon is as beautiful as juſt, 
The horſes ſtanding ſtill to mourn for their maſter, | l 
could not be more finely repreſented than by the dumb | 
ſorrow of images ſtanding over a tomb. Perbaps the 
very poſture in which theſe horſes are deſcribed, their 
heads bowed down, and their manes falling in the duſt, 

. My 
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Plac'd on the hero's grave. Along their face, 
The big round drops coursd down with ſilent pace, 
Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and wav'd'in ftate, 499 
Traild on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head : + 
Nor Jove difdain'd to caſt a pitying look, 
While thus relenting to the ſteeds he ſpoke. 

Unhappy courſers of immortal ftrain'! 
Exempt from age, and deathleſs now in vain ; 505 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 
Only alas! to ſhare in mortal woe? 
For ah ! what is there, of inferiour birth, * 
That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 516 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind? 
A miſerable race ! but ceaſe to mourn : 
For not by you ſhall Priam's ſon be borne 
High on the ſplendid car: one glorious prize 
He raſhly boaſts ; the reſt our will denies. 51% 
Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 
Ourſelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 
Safe to the lr thro' the ſtorm of war, 
For yet tis giv'n to Troy, to ravage o'er 526 
The field, and ſpread her ſlaughters to the ſhore 


has an alluſion to the attivade in which thoſe Scans on 


monuments were ufually repreſented: there are baſs-reliefs 
that favour this conjecture, | | 
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The ſun ſhall fee her conquer, till his fall 
With ſacred darkneſs ſhades the face of all. 

He ſaid; and breathing in th immortal horſe 
Exceſſive ſpirit, urg'd em to the courſe; 525 
From their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bear 
The kindling chariot thro' the parted war: 

So flies a vulture thro” the clam'rous train 
Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round'the plain.” 
From danger now with ſwifteſt ſpeed they flew, - '- 


A. 


And now to conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue ; 531 


Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 

Now plies the jav lin, now direQs the reins : 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diſtreſt, 

Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt. 535 
What God provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 

Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war ? 

Alas! thy friend is ſlain, and Hector wields 

Achilles' arms triumphant in the fields, | 
In happy time (the charioteer replies) 540 

The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; N 


v. $22. The ſun ſhall ſee Troy conquer.) It is worth ob- 
ſerving with what art and ceconomy Homer conducts his 
fable, to bring on the cataſtrophe. Achilles muſt hear 
Patroclus's death; Hector muſt fall by his hand : this 
cannot happen if the armies continue fighting about the 
body of Patroclus under the walls of Troy, Therefore, 
to. change the face of affairs, Jupiter! is going to raiſe the 
courage of the Trojans, and make them repullſe and chaſe 
the Greeks again as far as their fleet ; this obliges Achil- 
les to go forth though without arms, ang / every 
thing comes to an iſſue, Dacier. | 
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No Greek like him, the heav'nly ſteeds reſtrains, 
Or holds their fury in ſuſpended reins: : p 
Patroclus, while he liv'd, their rage could tame, | 
But now Patroclus is an empty name! 545 ® 
To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign "AY 
The ruling charge: the taſk of fight be mine. 

He ſaid, Alcimedon, with active heat, 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. 
His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſcry'd, 
And calbd Zneas fighting near his fide. 551 1 
Lo, to my fight beyond our hope reſtor'd, | 
Achilles? car, deſerted of its lord! 
The glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro? the 
fight: 555 


v. 35 5. Scarce their weak drivers.) There was but one 
driver, ſince Alcimedon was alone upon the chariot, and” 
Automedon was got down to fight. But in poetry, as 
well as in painting, there is often hut one moment to be 
taken hold on. Hector ſees Alcimedon mount the chas 
riot, before Automedon was deſcended from it; and 
thereupon judging of their intention, and ſeeing them 
both as yet upon the chariot, he calls to ZEncas. He 
terms them both drivers in mockery, becauſe he ſaw 
them take the reins one after the other; as if he ſaid, 
that chariot had two drivers, but never a fighter. It is 
one ſingle moment that makes this image. In reading the 
poets one often falls into great perplexities, for want of 
rightly 2 the point of time in which they 
ſpeak. Daci \ 

The art of 93 in this whole paſſage concerns 
Automedon, is very remarkable; in finding out the only 


4 
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Can ſuch opponents ſtand, when we aſſail ? _ 

Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. pe | 
The ſon of Venus to the counſel yields, 

Then o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields ; 

With braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 560 

And thick .bull-hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. 

Them Chromius follows, Aretus ſucceeds, 

Each hopes the conqueſt of the lofty ſteeds ; _ 


In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 


In vain advance f not fated to return. 565 


proper occaſion, for ſo renowned a perſon a8 we 7 


rioteer of Achilles to ſignalize his valour. 


v. 564. In'vain, brave youths, with kw hopes Je — 
| In vain advance] not fated to return.) 


Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the poets, 


who affect to ſpeak in the character of prophets, and 


men inſpired with the knowledge of futuri 82 Thus 


Virgil to Turnus, 


« Neſcia mens hominum fati. Turno tempus erit, &c,” | 


So Taſſo, Cant. xii, when Argante had vowed the de- 
ſtruction of Tancred; | 


te O vani giuramenti ! Ecco contrari 

« Seguir toſto gli effetti a I alta ſpeme 

« E cader queſti in teneon pari eſtinto 
Sotto colui, ch* ei fa gia preſo, e vinto.“ 


And Milton makes the like apoſtrophe to Eve at her 
leaving Adam before ſhe met the yg d 


— — — — she to him engag'd 
To be return'd by noon amid the bower, 
And all things in beſt order to invite 


[| 
| 
| 
| 
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Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, 1917 

Implores th Eternal, and collects his might. 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: 

Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind! 

Full on my ſhoulders let their noſtrils blow, 570 

For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe ; 5 

sTis Hector comes; and when he ſeeks the prize, 

War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

Then thro” the field he ſends his voice aloud, 
And calls th* Ajaces from the warring croud, 575 
With great Atrides. Hither turn (he ſaid) 

Turn, where diſtreſs demands immediate aid ; 

The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, , 

And fave the living from a fiercer foe. 580 
Unhelp'd we ſtand, unequal to engage 

The force of Hector, and ZEneas' rage: 

Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove 
Is only mine: th' eyent belongs to Jove. 584 

He ſpoke, and high the ſounding jav'lin flung, 
Which. paſs'd the ſhield of Aretus the young; 

It pierc'd his belt, emboſs'd with curious art; 
Then in the lower belly ſtuck the dart. 
As when a pond'rous ax deſcending full, 589 
Cleaves the broad forehead of ſome brawny bull ; 
Struck 'twixt the horns, heſprings with manya bound, 
'Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 


Noontide repaſt, or ee s repoſe. 

O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Thou never from that hour, in paradiſe, 
Found'ſt either ſweet repaſt, or ſound repoſe. 
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Thus fell the youth; the air his foul receiv 3 
And the ſpear trembled as his entrails heav'd. | 
Now at Automedon the Trojan foe 595 
Diſcharg'd his lance ; the meditated blow, ; 
Stooping, he ſhanwd ; the jav'lin 1dly fled, 
And hiſs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head: 
Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful Tpear | 
In long vibrations ſpent its fury there. | 
With claſhing falchions now the chiefs wal 
clos'd, Goo 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos'd 308 
Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſtood, 
But left their ſlain companion in his blood: 
His arms Automedon diveſts, and cries, 
Accept, Patroclus, this mean ſacrifice. 605 
Thus have I ſooth'd my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, ſome off ring to thy ſhade. * 
So looks the lion o'er a mangled boar, 8 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore: 
High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, bre 
And o'er his feat the bloody trophies hung. 


| 
| 
| 
And now Minerva, from the realms of air 5 


Deſcends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecian arms to ad, 
The Lord of Thunders ſent the blue-ey'd Maid. 


As when high Jove denouncing future woe, 616 
Ofer the dark clouds extends his purple bow, © 


(In fign of tempeſts from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man, deſtructine war) 


F 
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The drooping cattle dread th' impending pe, 620 
And from his half-till'd field the lab'rer flies. | 
In ſuch a form the Goddeſs round her drew 
A livid cloud, and to the battle fler. 
Aſſuming Phoenix” ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, | | 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 625 
And lies Achilles' friend belov'd by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall? 
What ſhame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateſt i in whoſe cauſe he fell! 

O chief, oh father! (Atreus' ſon replies) 630 
O full of days! by long experience wiſe ! 

What more deſires my ſoul, than here unmov'd, 
Jo guard the body of the man I lov'd ? | 
Ah would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 364 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 
But Hector, like the rage of fire we dread, 

And Jove's own glories blaze around his head. 

Pleas d to be ſirſt of all the pow'rs addreſt, 

She breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, 639 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 

Deſire of blood, and rage, and luſt of fight. 

So burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty ſtill of gore ; 


v. 642. So burns the vengeful hornet, &c.] It is literally 
in the Greek, She inſpir d the hero with the boldneſs of a fly» 
There is no impropriety in the compariſon, this animal 
being of all others the moſt perſevering in its attacks, and 
the moſt difficult to be beaten off: the occaſion alſo of the 
compariſon being the reſolute. perſiſtance of Menelau$ 


q 


And ſent his ſoul with ev ry lance he threw, 


There ſtood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, mw 


Ection's ſon, and Podes was his name; 


With riches honour'd, and with courage bleſt, — 


By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt: 
Thro? his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 
And pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. 
Sudden at Hector's fide, Apollo ſtood. 


Like Phænops, Aſius' ſon, appear'd the God; 655 


(Aſius the great, who held his wealthy reign 
In fair Abydos, by the rolling main. 

Oh prince (he cry'd) oh foremoſt once in eme! 
What Grecian now ſhall tremble at thy name? 


Doſt thou at length to Menelius yield. 666 


A chief once gn no terrour of the field; 


about che Jond body, rebate @ alt dn BE 
our preſent idea of the fly is indeed very low, as taken 
from the littleneſs and inſignificancy of this creature. 
However, ſince there is really no meanneſs in it, there 
ought to be none in expreſſing it ; and I have done my beſt 
in the tranſlation to keep up the dignity of my author. M 


v. 65 By Hector ed, * tomrade, and hit 2290.1 


Podes, the favourite and companion of Hector, being kills. 


ed on this occaſion, ſeems a parallel circumſtance to the 


death of Achilles's favourite and companion; and was. 
probably put in here on purpoſe to engage — 


like occafion with Achilles. 
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(Bold ſon of air and heat) on angry wine 644 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. 
Fir'd with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, © + 
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Vet fingly, now, the long-difputed prize 

He bears victorious, while our army flies. 

By the ſame arm illuſtrious Podes bled ; 4 

The friend of Hector, unreveng'd, is dead! 66g. 

This heard, o'er Hector ſpreads a cloud of woe, 

Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 
But now th' Eternal ſhook his fable ſhield, 

That ſhaded Ide and all the ſubject field, 

Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 60 

Involv'd the mount; the thunder roar'd aloud ; 

Th' affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 

And blaze beneath the light'nings of the God: 

At one regard of his all · ſeeing eye, - 5 

The vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly. 675 

Then trembled Greece: the flight Peneleus led: 

For as the brave Bæotian turn'd his head 

To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 

And raz'd his ſhoulder with a ſhorten'd ſpear : 

By Hector wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 680 q 


Pierc'd thro* the wriſt; and raging with the pain» 
Graſps his once formidable lance in vain. 
As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 


The flaming jav'lin to his manly breaſt ; 


The brittle point before his corſelet yields; 685 


Exutting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 
High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, 


The ſon of Priam whirl'd the miſſive wood; 
But erring from its aim, th* impetuous ſpear 
Struck to the duſt the quire and charioteer 690 


Bock XVI. HOMER IHAD. 75 
Of martial Merion: Cœranus his name 
Who left fair Lyctus for the fields of fame. 

On foot bold Memon fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac'd the triumphs of his Trojan foe; 694 
But the brave ſquixe the ready courſers brought, 
And with his life his maſter's ſafety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
Prone from the feat he tumbles to the plain ; 
His dying hand forgets the falling rein: 700 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, 

And urges to deſert the hopeleſs war; | 
Idomeneus conſents ; the laſh applies ; 7 | 
And the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. . 

Nor Ajax lefs the will of heav'n deſery'd, 705 
And conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojan fide, 
Turn'd by the hand of Jove. Then thus begun, 

To Atreus' feed, the god-like Telamon. 

Alas! who ſees not Jove's almighty hand 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan band? 7 10 g 
Whether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge che dart, 

He guides each arrow to a Grecian, heart : 

Not ſo our ſpears: inceſſant tho' they rain, 

He ſuffers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. | | 
Deſerted of the God, yet let us try 715 
What human ſtrength and prudence can ſupply; 

If yet this honour'd corſe, in triumph borne, _ 
May glad the fleets that hope not our return, 
Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcu'd from their fates, - 
And till hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 720 
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Some hero too muſt be difpatch'd to bear 


The mournful meſſage to Pelides' ear; 

For ſure he knows not, diſtant on the oo, + 

His friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 
But ſuch a chief I ſpy not thro the hoſt: 925 


The men, the ſteeds, the armies, all are loſt 
In gen'ral darkneſs Lord of earth and air! 


Oh King! oh Father! hear my humble prayer: 


Diſpel this cloud, the light of Heav'n reſtore ; 


Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: "3. 


If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey, 
But let us periſh in the face of day 


v. 721. Some hero too muſl be diſpatchd, &c.] It ſeems 
odd that they did not ſooner ſend this meſſage to Achilles 
but there is ſome apology for it from the darkneſs, and 
the difficulty of finding a proper perſon. It was not 
every body that was proper to ſend, but one who was a 
particular friend to Achilles, who might condole with 
him. Such was Antilochus who is ſent afterwards, and 
who, beſides, had that neceſſary N of being, 
dae dcs. Euſtathius. 


v. 737. If Greece muſt periſh, awe thy will obey, 
But let us periſh in the face of day I] 
'This thought has been looked upon as one of the ſub- 


limeſt in Homer. - Longinus repreſents it in this manner, 
6 The thickeſt darkneſs had on a ſudden covered the 


« Grecian army, and hindered them from fighting: * 


« when Ajax not knowing what courſe to take, cries out, 
« Oh Jove! diſperſe this darkneſs which covers the Greeks, 


« and if tave muſt periſh, let us periſh in the light ! This is 
4 a ſentiment truly worthy of Ajax. He does not pray 


« for liſey that had E unworthy a hero: but be- 
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Book XVII. HOMER ILTAD. x95 
With tears the hero ſpoke; and athis pray't | 


The God relenting, cer : 82 douded air; 


« ani in that dure be ny not 8 his valour 
« to any glorious purpoſe, and vexed to ſtand idle in the 
« field of battle, he only prays that the day may appear, 
as being aſſured of putting an end to it worthy his 
great heart, though Jupiter himſelf Gould happen to 
« oppoſe his efforts.” - 

M. I Abbe Teraſſon (in his diſſertation on. the Iliad) 
endeavours to prove that Longinus has miſrepreſented 
the whole context and ſenſe of this paſſage of Homer. The 
fact (ſays he) is, that Ajax is in a very different ſituation 
in Homer from that wherein Longinus deſcribes him, 
He has not the leaſt intention of fighting, he thinks only 
of finding out ſome fit perſon to ſend to Achilles ; and 
this darkneſs hindering him from ſeeing ſuch a one, is 
the occaſion of his prayer. Accordingly it appears by 
what follows, that as ſoon as Jupiter had diſperſed the 
cloud, Ajax never falls upon the enemy, but in conſe- 
quence of his former thought orders Menelaus to look 
for Antilochus, to diſpatch him to Achilles with the news 
of the death of his friend. Longinus (continues this 
author) had certainly forgot the place from whence ne 
took this thought; and it is not the firſt citation from 
Homer which the ancients have quoted wrong. Thus 
Ariſtotle attributes to Calypſo the words of Ulyſſes in the 
twelfth book of the Odyſſey ;- and confounds together 
two paſſages, one of the ſecond, the other of the fifteenth 
book of the Iliad. [Ethic. ad Nicom. 1. ii. c. 9. and 
. iii. c. 13.]. And thus Cicero aſeribed to Agamemnon 
a long diſcourſe of Ulyſſes in the ſecond Iliad ; [De divi- 
natione, I. ii. and cited as Ajax's, the Gooch of Hector 
in the ſeventh, - [See Aul. Gellius, I. xv. c. 6.] One has 
no cauſe to wonder at this, ſince the ancients having 
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Forth burſt the ſan with all- enlight' ning ray; 7 35 
The blaze'of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. 


Now, now, Atrides! caſt around thy ſight, 
If yet Antllochus ſurvives the fight,” 1 


Homer moſt by bert were for that very reaſon as 


* more ſubject to miſtake'in citing him by memory. 


To this I think one may anſwer, that granting it was 
partly the occaſion of Ajax's prayer to obtain light, in 
order to ſend to Achilles, (which he afterwards does) yet 
the thought which Longinus attributes to him, is 
conſiſtent with it; and the laſt line expreſſes nothing elſe 
but an heroick deſire rather to die in the light, than” yet 
cape with fatety 1 in the darkneſs. 


Ey de as; xa? 3Jaeoooy, En: v 76 ade 3 rns. 


But indeed the whole ſpeech is only meant to dein the 
concern and diſtreſs of a brave general; the thought of 
ſending a meſſenger is only a reſult from that concern and 
diſtreſs, and ſo but a ſmall circumſtance, which cannot 1 
ſaid to occaſion the prayer. 


Monſ. Boileau has tranſlated this paſſage in two bags 


* Grand Dieu! chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre les yeux, 
« Et combats contre nous ala clarte des cieux.” 


And Mr. la Motte yet better in one, | 


Grand Dieu] rends nous Je jour, & combats contre nous 4 


But both theſe (as Dacier very juſtly obſerves) are cons 
trary to Homer's ſenſe. He is far from repreſenting Ajax 
of ſuch a daring impiety, as to bid Jupiter combat againſt 


him; but only makes him aſk for light, that if it be his 


will the Greeks ſhall periſh, they may periſh in open 
day. Kat T . (lays he) that is, abandon us, withs 
draau from us your aſſiſtance ; for thoſe who are deſerted 


by Jove muſt periſh infallibly. This decorum of Homer 
3 to have been preſerved. 


Book XVI HOM ERS ILVAD. 79 
Let him to great Achilles ear convex | 
The fatal news——Atrides haſtes away. 740 

So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 

Tho high in courage, and with hunger bold, | 
Long gall'd by herdimen, and long vex'd by hounds, 
Stiff with fatigue,” and fretted fore with wounds 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrours of the blazing brands: 746 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of dag 
Sour he departs, and quits th untaſted prey. 

So mov'd Atrides from his dang'rous place 

With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace; 75 
The ſoe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admonih'd, 'much adjur'd his train. 

Oh guard theſe relicks to your charge confign'd, | | 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind; 
How ſkill'd he was in each obliging art; 755 
The mildeſt manners; and the gentleſt heart: 
He was, alas! but fate decreed his end; g 
In death a hero, as in life a friend! g 


v. 756. The mildefl mauners, and the gentleſt heart.] This 
is a fine elogium of Patroclus: Homer dwells upon it on 
purpoſe, leſt Achilles's character ſhould be miſtaken ; and 
ſhews by the praiſes he beſtows here upon goodneſs, that 
Achilles's character is not commendable for morality, 
Achilles's manners, entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Patroclus, 
are not morally good ; they-are only poetically ſo, that is 
to ſay, they are well marked; and diſcover before-band” 
what reſolutions that hero will take: as hath been at large | 
explained upon 2 s Poeticks. Dacier. 
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So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all ſides ſent his piercing view. 765 
As the bold bird, endu'd with ſharpeſt ee 


Of all that wing the mid atrial ſky, 
The facred eagle, from his walks above 


Looks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move; 
Then ſtoops, and ſouſing on the quiv'ring hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 766 
Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted fight 
Paſs'd this, and that way, thro' the ranks of fight: 
Till on the left the chief he ſought, he found; 
Chearing his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 770 
To him the king. Belov'd of Jove! draw near, 
For ſadder tidings never touch'd thy ear, 
Thy eyes have witneſs'd, what a fatal turn! 
How llion triumphs, and th Achaians mourn ; 
This is not all: Patroclus, on the ſhore 775 
Now pale and dead, ſhall ſuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inſtant fly, and tell 


The fad Achilles, how his lov'd-one fell: 


He too may haſte the naked corpſe to gain 
The arms are Hector's, who deſpoil'd the flain. 780 
The youthful warriour heard with filent woe, 


From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 


v. 781. The youthful warriour heard with filent woe.) 
Homer ever repreſents an exceſs of grief by a deep hor- 
rour, ſilence, weeping, and not enquiring into the man- 


ner of the friend's death; nor could Antilochus have 


_ expreſſed his ſorrow in any manner ſo moving as filencs 
. Euflathius, 


1 
1 
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Big with the mighty grief, he ſtrove to ſay 

What ſorrow dictates, but no word found way. | 

To brave Laodocus his arms he flung, 785 

Who near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along; 

Then ran, the mournful meſſage to impart, - 

With tear-full eyes, and with dejected heart. 
Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaiis ſtands, 

(Tho! fore diſtreſt) to aid the Pylian bands; 790 

But bids bold 'Thraſymede thoſe troops ſuſtain ; 

Himſelf returns to his Patroclus ſlain. 

Gone is Antilochus (the hero faid) 

But hope not, warriours, for Achilles? aid : 

Tho? fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 

Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan toe. 

'Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

'Tis our own vigour mult the dead regam 

And fave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 

Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 800 


v. 785. To brave Laodocus his arms he flung.) Antilo- 
chus leaves his armour, not only that he might make the 
more haſte, but-(as the ancients conjecture) that he might 
not be thought to be abſent by the enemies; and that 
ſeeing his armour on ſome other perſon, they might think 
him ſtill in the fight. Euſtathius. 


v. 794. But hope not, warriours, for Achille aid: 85 
Unarm'd.——] 0 | 


This is an ingenious way of making the valour of Achil- 
les appear the greater; who, though without arms, goes 
forth, in the next book, contrary to the expectation of 
Ajax OR Menelaus, Dacier. 
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182 HOMER% ILIA D. ner 
Tis well (ſaid Ajax) be it then thy care 


With Merion's aid, the weighty corſe to rear; 


Myſelf, and my bold brother will ſuſtain 

The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 

Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide; Vos 
What Troy can-dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try'd it, and have ſtood. The hero faid. 
High from the ground the warriours heave the dead. 
A gen'ral clamour riſes at the fi ght: 

Loud ſhout the Trojans, and renew the fight. 810 


Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 
With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of blood, 


Voracious hounds, that many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar; 


But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 813 
They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly. 


Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 
Wave their thick falchions, and their jav'lins ſhow'r : 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, _ 
All pale they tremble, and forſake the field. 820 
While thus aloft the hero's corſe they bear, 


Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſion, tumult, horrour, o'er the throng 


Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along: | 
Leſs fierce the winds with riling flames con- 
ſpire, 825 


To whelm ſome city under waves of fire 3 ; 


v. $25, Kc. ] The heaw; of: images which Yower 
throws together at the end of this book, makes the ſame 


me 
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Now ſink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; © 
Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods ; 

The rumbling torrent thro? the ruin rolls, 829 
And ſheets of ſmoke mount heavy to the poles. 
The heroes {ſweat beneath their honour'd load. 
As when two mules, along the rugged road, 

From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength 
Drag ſome vaſt beam, or maſts unweildly length; 
Inly they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtil, 835 
Th' enormous timber lumb'ring down the hill! 
So theſe——Behind, the bulk of Ajax ſtands, 
=Y breaks the torrent of the nn bands. 


action appear with a very beautiful variety. The de- 
ſcription of the burning of a city is ſhort, but very lively. 
That of Ajax alone bringing up the rear-guard, and 
ſhielding thoſe that bore the body of Patroclus from the 


whole Trojan hoſt, gives a prodigious idea of Ajax, and 


as Homer has often hinted, makes him juſt ſecond to 
Achilles. The image of the beam paints the great ſta- 


ture of Patroclus: that of the hill dividing the ſtream is 


noble and natural. 

He compares the Ajaces to a boar, for their fierceneſs 
and boldneſs; to a long bank that keeps off the courſe 
of the waters, for their ſtanding firm and immoveable 
in the battle : thoſe that carry the dead body, to mules 
dragging a vaſt beam through rugged paths for their la- 
boriouſneſs : the body carried, to a beam, for being 
heavy and inanimate : the Trojans to dogs, for their 
boldneſs ; and to water, for their agility and moving 
backwards and forwards : the Greeks to a flight of ſtar- 
lings and jays, for their timorouſneſs and ſwiftneſs. Eu- 
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Thus when a river ſwell'd with ſudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 840 


Some interpoſing hill the ſtream divides, 


And breaks its force, and turns the winding tides, 


Still cloſe they follow, cloſe the rear engage; 


Zneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: 
While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 


Wedg d in one body, like a flight of cranes, 


That ſhriek inceſſant while the-falcon, hung 
High on pois' d pinions, threats their callow young. 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 


Such the wild terrour, and the mingled cry: $50 


Within, without the trench, and all the way, 


Strow'd. in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay; 


Such horrour Jove impreſt ! yet ſtill proceeds 
The work of death, and ſtill the battle bleeds, 
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Fortune of the day, and the body of Patroclus is carried off 
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The grief of Achilles, and new armour made him 
by Vulcan. | 


THE news of the death Patroclus, is brought to Achilles 
by Antilochus. Thetis hearing his lamentations, comes with 
all her ſea-nymphs to comfort him. The ſpeeches of the no- 
ther and fon on this occaſion. Iris appears to Achilles by 
the command of Juno, and orders him to ſhew himſelf at 
the head of the intrenchments. The fight of him turns the 


by the Greeks, The Trojans call a council, where Hector 
and Polydamas diſagree in their opinions ; but the adviee of 
the former prevails, to remain encamped in the field: the 
grief of Achilles over the body Patroclus. | 
T hetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to obtain new arms 
for her ſon. The deſcription of the wonderful works of 
Vulcan; and lafily, that noble one of the ſhield of Achilles. 
The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the 
niglit enſuing, take up this book, The ſcene is at Achilles's 
tent on the ſea-ſbore, from whence it changes to the palace 
of Vulcan. 
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Hus like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 
Meanwhile, where Helleſpont's broad waters no 
Stood Nefſtor's fon, the meſſenger of woe 
There fat Achilles, ſhaded by his fails, 5 
On hoiſted yards extended to the gales; 
Penſive he fat; for all that fate defign'd 

"Roſe in fad proſpect to his bodin g mind. = 

V. I. Thus bike the rage of fire, Kc. ] This — 
uſual in our author, to ſignify a ſharp battle fonght with 
heat and fury on both parts; ſuch an engagement like'a 
flame, preying upon all 3 and dying the — the 
fiercer it burns. "Euflathius 

v. 6. On hoifled yards.) #he epithet ehen galgdey in this 
place has a more than ordinary ſigniſication. It impfies 
that the ſail · yards were hoiſted up, and Achilles's thips 
on the point to ſet ſail. This ſnews that it was purely in 
compliance to his friend that he permitted him to ſuccour 
the Greeks; he meant to leave them as ſoon as Patroclus 


returned; he ſtill remembered hat he told the embaſſi - 
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Thus to his ſoul he ſaid. Ah ! what conſtrains 
The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plaing ? 
I«s this the day, which Heay'n ſo long ago II 
Ordain'd, to fink me with the weight of woe? 
(So Thetis warn'd) when by a Trojan hand 

The braveſt of the Myrmidonian band 

Should loſe the light : ? Fulfill'd is that decree; 15 
FalPa is the warriour, and Patroclus he ! 


dors i in the ninth book, v. * of the original. To. mor- 
roa you ball ſee my feet ſail. Accordingly this is the day 
appointed, and he 1s fixed to his reſolution : this cir- 


cumſtance ee ſtrengthens his * cha - 
racter. 


v. 7. Penfive he ſat.) Homer in this artful . 
prepares Achilles for the fatal meſſage, and gives him 
theſe forebodings of his misfortunes, that they might be 


no leſs than he expected. 5 


His expreſſions are ſuitable to his concern, and deli. 
vered confuſedly. I bad him (ſays he) after he had 
« ſaved the ſhips, and repulſed the Trojans, to return 
* back, and not engage himſelf too far.” Here he 
breaks off, when he ſhould have added; © But he was fo 
« unfortunate as to forget my advice.“ As he is reaſon- 
ing with himſelf, Antilochus comes in, which makes him 
leave the ſenſe imperfect. Euſtathius. 


v. 15. — — — Fulfill'd is that decree ; 
Slain is the warriour, and Patroclus he! 


It may be objected, that Achilles ſeems to contradict 
what had been faid in the foregoing book, that Thetis 
concealed from her ſon the death of Patroclus in her 
prediftion, Whereas here he ſays, 'that ſhe had foretold 

he ſhould loſe the braveſt of the Theſſalians. There is 


nothing in this but what is natural and common amang 


1 - 
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In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, my 
And warn'd to ſhun Hectorean force in van! 

Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 
And tells the melancholy tale with tears. 20 
Sad tidings, fon of Peleus ! thou muſt hear; 
And wretched I, th' unwilling meſſenger! 


Dead is Patroclus! For his corſe they fight; 
His naked corſe; his arms are Hector's right. 


mankind : and it is ſtill. more agreeable to the haſty and 
inconſiderate temper of Achilles, not to have made that 
reflection till it was too late. Prophecies are only marks 
of divine preſcience, not warnings to prevent human 
misfortunes z for if they were, they muſt hinder their 
own accompliſhment. 


= Sad tidings, fon of Peleus 1] This ſpeech of An- 
tilochus ought to ſerve as a model for the brevity with 
which ſo dreadful a piece of news ought to be delivered; 
for in two verſes it comprehends the whole affair of the 
death of Patroclus, the perſon that killed him, the con- 
teſt for his body, and his arms in the poſſeſſion of his 
enemy. Beſides, it ſnould be obſerved that grief has ſo 
crouded his words, that in theſe two verſes he leaves the 
verb auopwdyora, they fight, without its nominative, the 
Greeks or Trojans. Homer obſerves this brevity upon all 
the like occafions. The Greek tragick poets have not 
always imitated this diſcretion. In great diſtreſſes there 
is nothing more ridiculous than a meſſenger who begins 
a long, ſtory with pathetick deſcriptions; he ſpeaks with- 
out being heard; for the perſon to whom he. addreſſes 
himſelf has no time to attend him: the firſt word, which 
diſcovers to him his misfortune, has made him deaf to 
all the reſt, Euftathius, 
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A ſudden horrour ſhot thro” all the chief, 
And wrapt his A Wal in the cloud of grief; 


v. 25. A fudaen horrour,, &e.] A modern French writer 
has drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and Virgil, 
in relation to the deaths of Patroclus and of Pallas. The 
latter is killed by Turnus, as the former by Hector; 
Turnus triumphs in the ſpoils of the one, as Hector is 
dlad in the arms of the other; neas revenges the death 
of Pallas by that of Niue, as Achilles the death of 
patroclus by that of Hector. The grief of Achilles in 
Homer, on the ſcore of Patroclus, is much greater than 
that of Eneas in Virgil for the ſake of Pallas. Achil- 
les gives himſelf up to deſpair, with a weakneſs which 
Plato could not pardon. in him, and which can only be 
excuſed on account of the long and cloſe friendſhip be- 
tween them : that of ZEneas is more diſcreet, and Cans! 
more worthy of a hero. It was not poſſible that ZEneas 
could be ſo deeply intereſted for any man, as Achilles 
was intereſted for Patroclus: for Virgil had no colour to 
kill Aſcanius, who. was little more than a child; beſides 
that, his hero's intereſt in the war of Italy was great 
enough of itſelf, not to need to be animated by ſo touch- 
ing a concern as the fear of loſing his ſon. On the other 
hand, Achilles having but very little perſonal concern in 
the war of Troy (as he had told Agamemnon in the be. 
ginning of the poem) and knowing, beſides, that he 
was to periſh there; required ſome very- preſſing motive 
to engage him to perſiſt in it, after ſuch diſguſts and in- 
fults as he had received. It was this which made it ne- 
ceſſary for theſe two great poets to treat a ſubje& ſo much 
in its own nature alike, in a manner ſo different. But as 
Virgil found it admirable in Homer, he was willing to 
approach it, as near as the economy of his work wouls 

permit. 
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The ſcorching. aſhes; o'er: his. graceful head; 8 

His purple garments, and his golden bairs, 

Thoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he 8 » 

On the hard ſvil his groaning breaſt he threw, . 

And rolPd and grovel'd, as to earth he grew. 

The virgin captives, with diſorder'd charms, 

(Won by his own, or by Patroclus' arms) 

Ruſh'd from the tents with cries; and gath'ring 
round, - 35 


Beat their white 3 Pe 6 the round: 
While Neſtor's fon ſuſtains a manlier part, 


And mourns the warriour with a warriour's heart ; 


v. 27. Caft on the ground, &.] This is a fine picture 
of the grief of Achilles. We ſee on the one hand, the 
poſture in which the hero receives the news of his friend's 


death ; he falls upon the ground, he rends his hair, he 
mate the aſhes and caſts them on bis head, according 
to the manner of thoſe times; (but what much enliveng 
it in this place, is his ſprinkling embers, inſtead of aſhes, 
in the violence of his paſſion.) On the other fide, the 
captives are running from their tents, ranging themſelyes 
about him, and anſwering to his groans: beſide him 
ſtands Antilochus, fetching deep ſighs, and hanging on 
the arms of the hero, for fear his deſpair and 


ſhould cauſe ſome deſperate attempt upon his own life: | 
there is no painter but will be touched with this image, 


v. 33. The virgin captives] The captive maids la- 
mented either in pity for their lord, or in gratitude to 
the memory of Patroclus, who was remarkable for his 


goodneſs and affability ; or under theſe pretences mourned 
for their own misfortunes and ſlavery, Euftathius. 
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Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantick woe, N 

And oft prevents the meditated blow. 40 
Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 

With hoary Nereus, and the wat'ry train, 
The Mother Goddeſs from her cryſtal throne 

Heard his loud cries, and anſwer d groan for groan- 
The circling Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 45 
And all the ſea-green ſiſters of the 09 mY 

Thalia, Glauce, (ev'ry wat'ry name) . 
Neſæa mild, and ſilver Spio came: 

Cymothoë and Cymodoce were nig; 
And the blue languiſh of ſoft Alia's eye. 50 

Their locks Actæa and Limnoria rear,r,r 

Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 

Thoa, Pheruſa, Doto, Melita; 

Agave gentle, and Amphithoe gay: ky 

Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow + 

Their ſiſter looks; Dexamene the flow, 

And ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides : 

Izra now the verdant wave divides : _ 

Nemertes with Apſeudes lifts the head, 

Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed; 60 

Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend, "#4 

Mera, Amphinome, the train extend. 

And black Janira, and Janaſſa fair, 

And Amatheia with her amber hair. | 

All theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 69 

Their ſacred ſeats, the glimm'ring grotto fill'd; 

Each beat her iv'ry breaſt with ſilent woe, 

Till Thetis' ſorrows thus began to flow. 


Book XII. HOMER" ILIX B. 55 
Hear me, and judge, ye Siſters of the main 
How juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain? * 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate! 

How more thay wretched in th* immortal ſtate 
Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
The braveſt-far that ever bore the name; 

Like fome fair olive, by my careful hand 

He grew, he flouriſh'd, and adorr's the land: 

To Troy L ſent him; but che Fates ordain 

He never, never muſt return again. 
So ſhort # ſpace the Rght of heav'n to vier, 

So ſhort alas | and filbd with anguiſh too. 80 
Hear how his ſorrows echo thro? the ſhors | 

I cannot eaſe chem, but 1 muſt deplore ; 

I go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 

And mourn my lov'd-one with a mother's heart. 
be ſaid, and left the caverns of the main, 8g 
All bath'd in tears; the melancholy train  _ 
Attend her way. Wide - opening part the tides, ' / 
White the long pomp the filver wave divides. 
Approaching now, they touch'd the Trojan land; ; 
W two by two, W uy, the * * 


V. 76. Lite ſome falx how 5 5 This 
paffage, where the mother compares her ſon to a ten- 
der plant, raiſed and preſerved with care; has 4 moſt 
remarkable reſemblance to that in the Pfalms, Thy chil- 


dren like branches e hy! . Fun 
cxxvii. | 
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Th' immortal Mother, ſtanding cloſe beſide 
Her mournful offspring, to his ſighs-reply'd 3 7 
Along the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-footed Dame began. 94 
Why mourns my ſon ? thy late preferr'd requeſt; 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt: 
Why mourns my ſon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare, | ” 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 1 
He, deeply groaning—To this cureleſs grief 
Not een the Thund'rer's favour brings relief. 100 
Patroclus—Ah !—fay, Goddeſs can I boaſt 
A pleaſure now? revenge itſelf is loſt; ? 
Patroclus, loy'd of all my martial train, {4 
Beyond mankind, beyond myſelf, is ſlain! 104 
Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtow's : 
On Peleus ; Hector bears the glorious load. 


v. 100, 125. The tauo ſpeeches of Achilles to Thetis.)] It 
is not poſſible to imagine more lively and beautiful ſtrokes. 
of nature and paſſion, than thoſe which our author 
aſcribes to Achilles throughout theſe admirable ſpeeches; 
They contain all, that the trueſt friend, the moſt tender 
ſon, and the moſt generous hero, could think or expreſs 
in this delicate and affecting circumſtance. He ſhews his 
exceſs of love to his mother, by wiſhing he had never 
been born or known to the world, -rather than ſhe ſhould 
have endured ſo many ſufferings on his acconnt: he ſhews 
no leſs love for his friend, in reſolving to revenge his 
death upon Hector, though his own would immediately 
follow. We ſee him here ready to meet his fate for the 
ſake of his friend, and in the Odyſſey we find him wilh- 
ing to live again, only to maintain his father's honour 

againſt his enemies. Thus he values neither life nor 
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Curs'd be that day, when all the Pow above Wt 


Thy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love: 
Oh had'ſt thou ſtill, a ſiſter of the main, 


Purſu'd the pleaſures oſ the wat'ry reign ; . 110: 


And happier Peleus, leſs ambitious, led 

A mortal beauty to his equal bed! 

Eer the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb - 

Had caus'd ſuch ſorrows paſt, and woes to come. 


> 


For ſoon alas ! that wretched offspring ſlain, 1 1 5 


New woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 
"Tis not in Fate th' alternate now to give; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 


Let me revenge it on proud HeCtor's n, 


Let his laſt ſpirit ſmoke upon my dart; 120 


On theſe conditions will J breathe: till then, 
I bluſh to walk among the race of matte ii; of; 


death, but as they conduce to the good of his friend and 
parents, or the encreaſe of his glory. 

After having calmly conſidered the preſent ſtate of Ne 
life, he deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and 
comforts himſelf under it, by a reflection on thoſe great 
men, whom neither their illuſtrious actions, nor their af- 
finity to heaven, could ſave from the general doom. A 
thought very natural to him, whoſe buſineſs it was in 
peace to ſing their praiſes, and in war to imitate their 


actions. Achilles, like a man paſſionate of glory, takes 
none but the fineſt models; he thinks of Hercules, Who 


was the ſon of Jupiter, and who, had filled the univerſe 
with, the noiſe of his immortal actions: theſe are the 
ſentiments of a real hero, Euftathius. _ * Y- 4555 
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A flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſhed; © + 
Ah then, I ſee thee dying, fee thee dead 1 
When Hector falls, thou dy ſt, Let Hector die,” © 
And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 126 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! 8 
He fell, and falling, wifh'd my aid in vain. 
Ah then, ſince from this miſerable day 
I caft all hope of my return away, 130 
Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand 
The fate of Hector from Achilles“ hand; 
Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, © 
1 live an idle burden to the ground, 
(Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, 135 
More uſeful to preſerve, than I to kill) * 
Let me—But oh! ye gracious Pow'rs above! © 
Wrath and revenge from men and Gods remove : 


v. 137. Let ne But ok ye gracious pow'rs, &c.} Achil 
les's words are theſe : “ Now ſince I am never to returty 
e home, and fince I lie here an uſeleſs perſon, lofing my 

<<. beſt friend, and expoſing the Greeks to ſo many dan- 
* gers by my own folly ; I who am ſuperiour to them all 
« in battle: Here he breaks off, and fays May con- 
* tention perifh everlaſtingly, &c.” Achilles leaves the 
ſentence thus ſuſpended, either becauſe in his heat he had 
forgot what he was ſpeaking of; or becauſe he did not 
know how to end it; for he ſhould have faid,—** Since 1 
„ have done all this, I will periſh to revenge him: No- 
thing can be finer than this ſudden execration agalnſt 
diſcord and revenge, which breaks from the hero in the 
deep ſenſe of the miſeries thoſe paſſions had occaſioned. 

Achilles could not be ignorant that he was ſuperiour to 

others in battle; and it was therefore no fault in him to 
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Sweet to che ſoul, as honey to. the taſte + - 140 


Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and dark ning all the mind. 
Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate; 
'Tis paſt I quell it; I reſign to fate. 
Les—1 bine eee eee, 145 | 
Or (if the Gods ordaia it) meet my end. 
The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſhun ;_ 


The great Alcides, Jove's unequalbd ſon, | 


To Juno's hate at length reſigu d his breath, _ _ 
And ſunk the victim of all-cong'ring death. _ 156 
So ſhall Achilles fall! tretch'd pale and dead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread | 
Let me, this inſtant, ruſh into the fields ; 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields. 
Shall I not force ſome widow'd dame to tear 155 
With frantick hands her long diſhevell'd hair? 
| N 29990 
ſay ſo. But he is ſo ingenuous as to gite himſelf . 
ther commendation than what he undoubtedly merited 3 
confeſſing at the ſame time, that many exceeded him in 


fpeaking : unleſs'one may take this wo Rig] in * of 
oratory, not unlike that of Virgil, ; 


ce Orabunt cauſſas melius c.“ 


v. 153. Let me, this inſtant.] T ſhall have time endugh 
for inglorious reſt when I am in the grave, but now I 
muſt act like a living hero: I ſhall indeed lie down in 
c 

* 


03 
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Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with Hghs, 


And the ſoſt tears to trickle from her eyes? 
Yes, I ſhall give the fair thoſe mournful charms— / 
In vain, you hold me —Hence !' my- arms, my 
Hm 7 LT NLO 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo dere 411 
That all ſhall know, Achilles ſwells the tide. 
My fon (Cerulean Thetis made reply, fl 1 i 
To fate ſubmitting with a ſecret fi ch) A 
The hoſt to ſuceour, and thy friends tele, 165 5 
Is worthy thee; the duty of the brave. 
But can'ſt thou, naked, iſſue t6 the . * | uf . 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Inſulting Hector bears the [ſpoils on high, 
But vainly glories,” for his fate is nig. 170 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen rous ardour ſtay ; fi 
Gt I meet 98 55 at has dawn 5 Wand 1 {lag 


v. ba That all 1 ful brow; Achilles) There i is a Fen 
ſtreſs on dig and ih). They ſhall ſoon find that their 
yictories have been owing to the long abſence of a hero, 
and that hero Achilles; Upon which the ancients have 
obſerved, that ſince Achilles's anger there paſt in reality 
but a few days : to which it may be replied, that ſo ſhort 
a time as this might well ſeem long to Achilles, who 
thought all una&ive hours tedious And inſupportable; 
and if the poet himſelf has ſaid that Achilles was long 
abſent, be had not ſaid it becauſe a great many days had 
paſt, but becauſe ſo. great a variety of incidents had dan | 


pened in that e, int. 


v. 171. — This promiſe of Thetis to preſent her ſon 
with a ſuit of armour, was the moſt artful method of 
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Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) i 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a Got. 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, 17 5 
The Goddeſs thus'diſmiſs'd her azure train. 
Ye ſiſter Nereids ] to your deeps Ad * 
Haſte, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend ; | 
I go to find the architect divine, | .Bar! 
Where vaſt Olympus' ſtarry ſummits ſhine: 180 
So tell our hoary ſire— This charge ſhe gave: 
The ſea- green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 
Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 
And treads the brazen threſnhold of the Gods. 
And now the Greeks, from furious Hector's force, 
Urge to broad Helleſpont their headlong courſe: 186 
Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus* body borre 
Safe thro* the tempeſt to the tented ſhore! 
The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, | 
Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe behind; 190 
And like a flame thro? fields of ripen'd corn, , 
The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was borne. 
Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew ;-- © | 
Thrice to the ſkies the Trojan clamours fle- : 
As oft th' Ajaces his aſſault ſuſtai n 10 5 
But check d, he turns; e attacks again. 


hindering him from putting ee in practice bis 
reſolution of fighting, which according to his violent 
manners, he muſt have done: therefore the interpoſition 
of Thetis here was abſolutely neceſſary; it was * 
windice nodus, WM, | 

04 
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| With fiercer ſhouts his ling ring troops he fires, - 


Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires 3 


So watchful ſhepherds ſtrive to force, in van, 
The hungry lion from à carcaſe ſlaim. 


Ev'n yet Patroclus had he borne a w, 
And all the glories of th' extended i ta 
Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Secret, difpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. 4 
The various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow, 
Shot in a whirlwind to the ſhore below r; 
To great Achilles at his ſhips the eame, 
And thus began the many-colour'd dame. 

\ Riſe, fon of Peleus ! rife divinely brave! 
Aſſiſt the combat, and Patroclus fave : 20 
For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 
To drag him back to Troy the foe contends: 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 
A prey to dogs he dooms the cotſe to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
\Riſe, and prevent (if yet you think of fame) 
Thy friend's diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame 
Who ſends thee, Goddeſs! from th' etherial ſkies? 
| Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. 


, 
od 
3 
* 


” 
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2 19. Who ſends thee, Goddeſs, Ne. 1 Achilles 5 is a- 
9 that a moment after the Goddeſs, his mother, | 
| had forbid him fighting, he ſhould receive a contrary or- 


ger from the Gods: therefore he aſks what God ſent 
her? Dacier, 


8 
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1 come, Pelides) froro the Quezn of Jone, 

Th' immortal Empreſs of the realms above: 
Unknown A e lighs':- " 12 
Unknown to all the ſynai of the . 324 
Thou cem'ſtin vain, de cries (with eee ot 
Arms I have none, and can I fight anarm'd? 
Unwilling as I am, of foroe f ſtay, e 
Till Thetis bring me at the dum of dar 
Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield ; 


Except the mighty Telamoniin ſhield? © 236 


v. 226. „uu I haves none.] It is here objected againſt 
Homer, that fince Patroclus took Rehilless armor, 
Achilles cotild not want arms fince he had thoſe of Pu- 
trochus ; but (beſides that Patroclus might have given 
his armour to his ſquire Automedon, the better 'to de- 
ceive the Trojans by making them take Rutomeden for 
Patroclus, as they took Patroclus for Achilles) this ob< 
jection may de very Tolidly anſwered by ſaying that No- 
mer has prevented it, ſince he made Actülless armour 
fit Patrochus's body not without a miracle, which the 
Gods wrought in his favour, Furthermore it dyes hot 
follow, chat becauſe the armour of a large man fits on 
that is Trailer, Aue of "WRIST ſhould tie ons 


v. 230. Except the 20 Telamonian pics] | Arkilles 
ſeems not to have.been of ſo large a ſtature as Ajax : yet 
his ſhield it is likely might be fit enough for him, becauſe 
his great ſtrength was ſufficient to wield it. This pul- 
ſage, I think, might have been made uſe of by the de- 
fenders of the ſhield of Achilles againft the criticks, to 
ſhew that Homer intended the buckler of his hero fora 
very large one: and one would think he put it into this 


1 
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That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread; | 
While his ſtrong lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Mencetius ſon © 7 


And does, what his Achilles“ ſhould have done- 


Thy want of arms (ſaid Iris) well we know, 235 


But tho* unarm'd, yet clad in terrours, gol! 
Let but Achilles o'er yon” trench appear; 


Proud n ſhall . * conſent to fear: . 


. 


| ulace, ju a little 3 he deſcription of that thield, on 


Purpoſe to obviate that objection, 


v. 236, But tho unarm'd.) A hero fo: 3 and ſo 
outrageous as Achilles, and who had but juſt loſt the man 
be loved beſt in the world, is not likely to refuſe ſhewing 
himſelf to the enemy, for the fingle reaſon of baving no 
armour. Grief and deſpair in a great foul. are not ſo 
prudent and reſerved; but then on the other ſide, he is 
not to throw himſelf Into the - midſt of ſo many enemies 
armed and fluſhed with victory. Homer gets out of this 
nice circumſtance with great dexterity, and gives to 
Achilles's character every thing he ought to give to it, 
without offending either againſt reaſon or probability. 
He judiciouſiy feigns, that Juno ſent this order to Achil- 
les, for Juno is the goddeſs of royalty, who has the care 
of princes and kings; and who inſpires them with the 
ſenſe of what 9 owe to their Ugnity and character. 


JIE 


v. 237. | Let but Achilles cer von ' reach appear.) "There 


canngt be a greater inſtance, how conſtantly Homer car- 


ried bis whole deſign in his head, as well as with what 
admirable art he raiſes one great idea upon another, to 
the higheſt ſublime, than this paſſage of Achilles's ap, 


- pearance to the army, and the preparations by which we 


are led to it. In the thirteenth book, when the Trojans - 


\ 
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Greece from one glance of that tremendous 1 
Shall take new courage, and diſdain to fly. On 


She ſpoke,” and paſt in air: The hero roſe ; . 


Her Ægis, Pallas der his ſhoulder throws; * ] v1 4 | 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe' ſpread: 10 1 . 


A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 7) 


As when from ſome beleaguer'dtown' ariſe "245 


The ſmokes,” high-curling to the ſhaded ſkies ;' 
(Seen from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, "RX * 
When men diſtrell n out te _ of "_ 5 ry 


have the 1 A check their purſuit. of ie with the 
thought that Achilles ſees them : in the ſixteenth, they 
are put into the utmolt conſternation at the fight of his 
armour and chariot ; in the ſeventeenth, Menelaus and 
Ajax are in deſpair, on the conſideration that Achilles 
cannot ſuccour them for want of armour : in the preſent 
book, beyond all expectation he does but ſhew himſelf 
unarmed, and the very ſight of him gives the victory to 
Greece | How extremely noble is this gradation 557 ing * 


v. 246. The ſmokes, high-curling; ] For fires in the day 
appear nothing but. ſmoke, and in the night flames 
viſible becauſe of the darkneſs. And thus it is faid in 
Exodus, That God led his people in the day with a pil- 


lar of ſmoke, and in the night with 4 pillar of fire. 


Per diem in columns nubis, & per noctem in nn Bir. 
Dacicr, | 


v. 247. Seen from ſome and] Homer makes choice of 
a town placed in an iſland, becauſe ſuch a place being be- 
ſieged has no other means of making its diſtreſs known 
than by ſignals of fire ; whereas a town upon the conti- 
nent has other means to make known to its 1 
the * it 1s in. Dacier. 
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Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, | pow 
Thick on the bills the flaming beacons blaze ; 
With long-projetted beams the ſeas are bright, 
And Heav'n's high arch reſlects the rnildy light: 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſkies. 25 
Forth march'd the chief, and diam rom the erud, 
High on the ramipart rais d his voice aloud; 
With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the found ; 


Troy ſtarts aſtomiſh'd, and the ſhbres rebound. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far 


With frflling clangor ſounds th? alarm of war, 260 


V. 259- As the laud trumpet's, Ke. 1 have ads obs 
ſerved , that When the poet ſpeaks as from himſelf, he 
may be allowed to take his compariſons from things 
which were not known before his time. Here he borrows 
the compariſon from the. trumpet, as he has elſewhere | 
done from Jaddle- horſes, though neither one nor the other 
were uſed in Greece at the time of the Trojan war, Vir- 


gil was lefs euer in this reſpedt ; for he deſcribes - the 
trampet as wel in the facking of Troy: | 


. . Exoritur clamorgue virum clangorque tubarum. 
Anil celebrates Miſtus us the trumpeter of neus. But 
as Virgil wrote at a time more remote from thoſe heroick 


ages, perhaps this liberty may be excuſed. But à poet 
may better confine himſelf to cuſtoms and manners, like 


a painter; and it is equally a fault in either of them to 


aſcribe to times and nations any thing with which wy 
were unacquainted. 


One may add an obſervation to this note af M. 12 5 
that the trumpet's not being in uſe at that time, make 
very much for * s. purpoſe in this Ne. The tere 
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Book VILE HO/M BRA DBA 26g: 
Struck from the walls, the echges float an highs-..c 
And the round bulwarks'apdithick tow'rs reply 2. 


So high, his brazen. wie the: Neue bed [1 £1 


Hoſts drop their arms, and treambledas they head: 
And back the chariots coll, and courſers bound, 265 
And ſteeds and men lie miagled on the ground. 
Aghaſt they ſeo tlie living lghtningacalay,.. . + 
And turn their eye-balls from: the. eng 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voick be gig, 
And thrice hey fied, eonfoundediandramaz'd. . 250 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untamely ran! 
On their own ſpears, by their, own chariotaconh/q; 
While ſhiatded from the-darts, the Greeks bim 
The long+contended/eareaſe of the n... 
A lofty bier the breathleſs warriour bears : 255 
Around, his ſad companions melt in tears, "00 
But chief Achilles, bending demm hin heady}... 
Pours unavailing-forrows 0'er the gendy 
Whom late triumphant with tis ed and ear, 
He ſent refulgent to dhe field of wat'y. 4405 
(Unhappy change!) now ſenſeleld, Pale, he found, 
Strexch'd forth, and guld's with ue a gaping 
wound. HEAL ov: e * by £ 
In ocran's waves tir wnwilling tight of 7 


" + 


of 
JE 208 


"_ M$. 2-468 Reb 
rour raiſed by the voice of this here is. mch the more 
ſtrongly imaged by a found: that was unuſual, and capa- 
ble of ſtriking, more from its very novel. 2961 
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Qvench' d his red orb, at Juno's high command, 
And from their labours eas'd th' Achaian band. 286 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharneſs'd from the weary car) 
A ſudden council calPd : each chief appear'd 
In haſte, and ſtanding ; for to fit they fear d. 
*T was now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate ; 3 
They ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate. 
Silent they ſtood : Polydamas at laſt, _ 1 
Skill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, : ee 
The ſon of Panthus thus expreſs d his fears; 295. 
(The friend of Hector, and of equal years: 
The ſelf-ſame night to both a being gave, 
One wiſe in council, one in aCtion brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak ; 
For me, I move, before the morning break, 300 
To raiſe our. camp : too dang'rous here our poſt, 
Far from Troy walls, and on a naked coaſt, 

I deem'd not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag'd 
In mutual feuds, her king and hero rag'd ; 
Then, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 
We boldly camp'd beſide a thouſand ſail. 306 
I dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 
Not long continues to the ſhores confin'd, 
Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
| Contending nations won and loſt the day ; 310 
For Troy, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtriſe, 
And the hard conteſt not for fame, but life. | 
Haſte then to Hion, while the fav'ring night 
Detains thoſe terrours, keeps that arm from fight; 
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If but the morrowꝰs ſun behold us here, 315 
That arm, thoſe terrours, we ſhall feel, not ſcar 
And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap mo ogg” g 


If Heav'n permit them then to enter Tro 
Let not my fatal prophecy be true, + bx 
Nor what I tremble but to think, enſue. 3320 


Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 


What force of thought and reaſon can Gann: i 
Let us on counſel for our guard depend; 


The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall defend. 


When morning dawns, our well appointed pow'rs, 
Array'd in arms, ſhall-line the lofty tow'rs. 326 | 
Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, 
Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 330 
So may his rage be tir d, and labour d down; 
And dogs ſhall tear him e'er he ſack the town. 


v. 315. F but the morrow's ſun, &c.] Polydamas ſays 
in the original, “ If Achilles comes to-morrow in is ar- 
mour. There ſeems to lie an objection againſt this "pa 
ſage, for Polydamas knew that Achilles's armour was 
won by Hector, he muſt alſo know that no other man's 
armour would fit him; how then could he know that 
new arms were made for him that very night? Thoſe 
who are reſolved to defend Homer, may anſwer, it was 
by his ſkill in prophecy 3 but to me this ſeems to be a flip 
of our author's memory, and o one of thoſe little nods * 
Horace n of. t | 
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| 7 Return? (sid Hecar, ür d with ſtern diſdain)" 


What 6vop whole: armies i in our walls again? 


Was't notenongh, ye valiant warriours fay, 


Nine ea e eden thoſe tow'rs yotay ©: # 2 
Wide o'er the world was thon fam'd of ode 
For braſs exhauftleſs, and for mines of gold? 
But while inglorious in her walls we ſtay'd, 


12 Sunk N eb 0162 anc ker ftvres , 


v. 333. W el Hedtor, in chi ms 
ſwer to Polydamas, takes up ſeveral * his words and 
. them another way. 


Folydamas had fad, ny bn" ele e dux b lle 


cube dy würſe, To-morrow by break of day let us puʒt 


4 on our arms, and defend the caſtles and city walls 3; 
to which Hector replies, nęat N in” h dy Twxer: de 
v_ in} yhaqughory Hip d dy Agna, Fo-morrow by break 

of day let us put on our arms, not to defend ourſelves 
« at home, but to fight the Greeks einn 
« ſhips,” 

Polydamas, ſpeaking of Achilles, had (aa, +6 Y A 
alu ihne, Tc. © If he comes after we are in the walls of 


& dur eity, it wilt be the worſe for him, fot Ne mage Gnas 


« round the city long enough before he can hurt we.” 
To which: Hector anſwers, If Achilles ſhould come M 


an zahn 25 levvrar d h Fyule oö h ze WOipoo, c. 


& it will be the worſe for him as you ſay, becauſe, III 
« fight him: & pow iywh qrifipcas, ſays Hector, in reply to 


Polydamas's. ſaying, de e $199, But Hector is not ſo far 


gone in paſſion or pride, as to forget himſelf; and ac- 


eordingly in the next lines he modeſtly puts it in doubt, 


which of them ſhall conquer. Eyfathine. 


v. 340. Sunk were her treaſures, and her 1 decay d.] 
As well by reaſon of the convoys, which were neceſſarily 


4 
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The Phrygians now her ſcatter'd ſpoils enjoy, 341 
And proud Mæonia waſtes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Jove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 

And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite? 345 
Flies any Trojan? 1 ſhall ſtop his flight. 

To better counſel then attention lend; 

Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 

If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 

Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare ; 3 359 
Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 

Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 

Soon as the morn the purple orient warms, 

Fierce on yon” navy will we pour our arms. 

If great Achilles riſe in all his might, 355 
His be the danger; : I ſhall ſtand the fight. 


to be ſent for with ready money ; as by reaſon of the 


great allowances which were to be given to the auxiliary 


troops, who came from Phrygia and Mæonia. Hectors 


meaning is, that ſince all the riches of Troy are exhauſt- 


ed, it is no longer neceſſary to ſpare themſelves, or ſhut 
themſelves up within their walls, Dacier. 


v. 349. I there be one, &c.] This noble * 
propoſal is worthy of Hector, and at the ſame time very 
artful to ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers. Euſtathius 
farther obſerves, that it is ſaid with an eye to Polydamas, 
as accuſing him of being rich, and of not opening the 
advice he had given, for any other reaſon than to preſerve 
his great wealth; for riches commonly make men cow- 
ards, and the. defire of ſaving them has often occaſioned 
men to give advice very contrary to the publick welfare. 

Vol. IV. P 
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Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give; 
And live he glorious, whoſoc'er ſhall live! 


Mars is our common lord, alike to all; 


And oft the victor triumphs, but to fall. 3560 
The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes j join'd 
$0 Pallas robb'd the many of their mind; 
To their own ſenſe condemn'd, and left to chuſe | 
The worſt advice, the better to refuſe. _ 

While the long Night extends her ſable reign, / 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. 366 
Stern in ſuperiour grief Pelides ſtood, 
Thoſe ſlaught' ring arms, ſo us to bathe i in blood, 
Now claſp his clay-cold limbs: then guſhing ſtart 
The tears, and ſighs burſt from his ſwelling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 371 
Roars thro? the deſart, and demands his young; 
When the grim ſavage, to his rifled den 
Too late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 
And o'er the vales and o'er the foreft bounds ; ' 375 
His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood reſounds. 
So grieves Achilles; and impetuous, ven: 


To all his Myrmidons, his loud laments. 


In what vain promiſe, Gods! did 1 engage, 


When to conſole Menertius' feeble age, 380 


V. 379. In what vain promiſe.) The lamentation of 
Achilles over the body of Patroclus is exquiſitely touched : 
It is ſorrow in extreme, hut it is the ſorrow of Achilles, 
It is nobly uſhered in by that fimile of the grief of the 
lion; an idea which is fully anſwered in the ſavage and 
bloody concluſion of this ſpeech. One would think by 
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Ivow'd his much · lov'd offspring to reſtore, - | 

Charg'd with rich ſpoils, to fair Opuntia's ſhore ? + 

But mighty Jove cuts ſhort, with juſt diſdain, 

The long, long views of poor, deſigning man |! 

One fate the warriour and the friend ſhall ſtrike, 385 

And Troy s black ſands muſt drink our blood alike : 

Me too, a wretched mother ſhall deplore, 2 

An aged father never ſee me more! ' 

Yet, my Patroclus | yet a ſpace I ſtay, 

Then ſwift purſue thee on the darkſome way. 390 

Fer thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, | 

Shall Hector's head be offer'd to thy ſhade ; | 

That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine 

And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, 

Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire ; ; 395 

Their lives effus'd around thy flaming pyre. | 

Thus let me lie till then J thus, cloſely preſt, 

Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt! 

While Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 

Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 400 

Spoils of my arms, and thine ; when, waſting wide, 

Our ſwords kept time, and conquer'd fide by ſide. 
» 


the beginning of i it, that Achilles did * know his 4. : 
till after his departure from Opuntium; and yet how 
does that agree with what is faid of his choice'of the ſhort 
and active life, rather than the long and inglorious one ? Y 
Or did he not flatter” himſelf ſometimes, that his fate 
might be changed? This may be conjectured from ſeveral 
other paſſages, and is indeed the moſt natural ſolution, _ 
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He ſpoke, and bid the ſad attendants round 

Cleanſe the pale corſe, and waſh each honour'd 
wound. | 

A maſſy caldron of "PE frame bo 405 
They brought, and plac'd it ver the rifing flame: 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vaſe; and climbs around the ſides: 
In its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 410 
The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 
And decent cover'd with a linen ſhade ; * 414 
Laſt o'er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 
That done, their ſorrows and their ſighs renew. 

| Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His wife and ſiſter) ſpoke almighty Jove. 
At laſt thy will prevails :. great Peleus' ſon 419 
Riſes in arms: ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 


v. 404. Cleanſe the pale corſe, &c.] This cuſtom of waſh- 
ing the dead 1s continued among the Greeks to this day; 
and it is a pious duty performed by the neareſt friend or 
relation, to ſee it waſhed and anointed with a perfume, 
after which they cover it with linen exactly in the manner 
here related. 


v. 417. Jupiter and Juno.] Virgil has copied the ſpeech 
of Jupiter and Juno. A ego que dium incedo regina, &c. 
But it is exceeding remarkable, that Homer ſhould upon 
every occaſion make marriage and diſcord inſeparable 
it is an unalterable rule with him, to introduce the huſ- 
band and wife in a quarrel. 


41 
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Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line ? | 

What words are theſe (th' imperial Dame replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from her majeſtick eyes) 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 
And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend : 

And ſhall not I, the ſecond Pow'r above, | 
Heav'n's Queen, and conſort of the thund'ring Jove, 
Say, ſhall not I, one nation's fate command, 429 
Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land? 

So they. Meanwhile the filver-footed dame 
Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame 
High-eminent amid the works divine, 

Where Heav'n's far-beaming brazen manſions ſhine, 
There the lame architect the Goddeſs found, 435 
Obſure in ſmoke, his forges flaming round, 

While bath'd in ſweat from fire to fire he flew ; 

And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
That day no common taſk his labour claim'd : ” - / 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram'd, 440 


v. 440. Full twenty tripods.) Tripods were veſſels ſup- 
ported on three feet, with handles on the fides 3 they 
were of ſeveral kinds and for ſeveral uſes; ſome were con- 
ſecrated to ſacrifices, ſome uſed as tables, ſome as ſeats, 
others hung up as ornaments on walls of houſes or tem- 
ples ; theſe of Vulcan have an addition of wheels, which 
was not uſual, which intimates them to be made with 
clock- work. Monſ. Dacier has commented very well on 
this paſſage, If Vulcan (ſays he) had made ordinary 
tripods, they had not anſwered the greatneſs, power, and 
{kill of a God, It was therefore neceſſary that this work 
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That plac'd on living wheels of maſſy gold, | 
(ann to _ Inſti ahi . rolfd 


ſhould be above that of men: to ede this, the tripods 
were animated, and in this Homer doth not deviate from 
the probability ; for every one is fully perſuaded, that a 
God can do things more difficult than theſe, and that all 
matter will obey him. What has not been ſaid of the ſta- 
tues of Dædalus? Plato writes, that. they walked alone, 
and if they had not taken care to tie them, they, would 
have got looſe, and ruſh from their maſter. If a writer 
in proſe can ſpeak « hyperbolically of a man, may not Ho. 
mer do it much more of a God? Nay, this circumſtance 
with which Homer has embelliſhed his poem, would haye 
had nothing too ſurpriſing though theſe tripods had been 
made by a man; for what may not be done in clock- work 
by an exact management of ſprings? This criticifm is 
then ill grounded, and Homer does not deſerve the ridi- 
cule they would caſt on him. 
The ſame author applies to this paſſage of Homer that 

rule of Ariſtotle, Poetic. chap. xxvi. which deſerves to 
be alledged at large on this occaſion. © 

When a poet is accuſed of ſaying any thing that is 
« impoſſible, we muſt examine that impoſſibility, either 
« with reſpect to poetry, with reſpe& to that which is 
10 beft, or with reſpect to common fame. Firit, with regard 
& to poetry, The probable impoſſible ought to be preferred 
tc to the poſſible which hath no verifmilitude,, and which 
« would not be believed ; and it. is thus that Zeuxis 
6e painted his pieces. Secondly, with reſpect to that 
& which is be, we ſee that a thing is more excellent and 
« more wonderful this way, and that the originals ought 
4c always to ſurpaſs. Laſtly, in reſpect to fame, it is 
80 proved that the poet need only follow a common opi- 
« nion. All that appears abſurd may be alſo juſtified by 
* one of theſe three ways; or elſe by the maxim we baye 


Lo 


1 ' 
Book XVII: HOMER 1LVAT. arg 
From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self-mov'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 
For their fair b hows 0 'erwrought with 
flow'rs, - © 15 

In molds prepar a, the ** ore he pours. 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame, 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came: 
Charis, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair, 6 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 450 
Obſerv'd her ent'ring ; her ſoft hand ſhe preſs d, 
And ſmiling, thus the wat'ry Queen addreſs'd. ... 

What, Goddeſs! this unuſual favour draws? 
All hail, and welcome ! whatſoe er the cauſe: ae 
"Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 3 435 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of the bow'r... 

High on a throne, with ſtars of ſilver grac d, 
And various artifice,” the Queen ſhe plac d; ON 
A footſtool at her feet; then calling, ſaid, vt 
Vulcan draw near, *tis Thetis aſks your aid. 4b 


te already laid down, that it is probable, that a 3 many 
« things may happen againſt probability.“ 

A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of this 
paſſage of Homer with that in the firft chiapter of Ezekiel, 
The ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels: \ when” 
thoſe went, theſe went ; and "when thoſe flood, theſe flood 31 
and when thoſe were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over: 


againſt them ; for _ Ne wo ny * creature was in the 
wheels. ; 


V. 459. 4 footftool at her feet. It is at this day the uſual 
honour paid among the Greeks, to viſitors, of ſaperiour 
quality, to ſet them higher than the reſt of the company, 


2x16 HOMER ILIA D. Book XVII. 
Tbetis (reply'd the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
An ever dear, an ever-honour'd name 


and put a footſtool under their feet. See note on v. 179. 
book xiv. This, with innumerable other cuſtoms, are 
ſtill preſerved in the eaſtern nations. | 


v. 460. Vulcan draw near, tis Thetis aſks your aid.] The 
ſtory the ancients tell of Plato's application of this verſe, 
is worth obſerving. That great philoſopher had in his 
youth a ſtrong inclination to poetry, and not being fa-' 
tisfied to compoſe little pieces of gallantry and amour, he 
tried his force in tragedy and epick poetry; but the ſuc- 
ceſs was not anſwerable to his hopes : be compared his 
performance with that of Homer, 'and was very ſenſible 
of the difference, He therefore abandoned a ſort of writ- 
ing wherein at beſt he could only be the ſecond, and 
turned his views to another, wherein he deſpaired not to 
become the firſt. His anger tranſported him ſo far, as to 
caſt all his verſes into the fire, But while he was burning 

them, he could not help citing a verſe 'of the very poet 
who had cauſed his chagrin, It was the preſent line, 
which Homer has put into the mouth of Charis, when 
Thetis demands arms for Achilles; 


"Harps, iH ade, Ori w T1 C xo align, 


Plato only inſerted his own name inſtead of that of 
Thetis, 


Vulcan draw near, tis Plato aſks your aid. 


If we credit the ancients, it was the diſcontentment his 
own poetry gave him, that raiſed in him all the indigna- 
tion he afterwards expreſſed againſt the art itſelf. In 
which {ſay they) he behaved like thoſe lovers, who ſpeak 
ill of the beauties whom they cannot prevail upon. Fra- 

guier, Parall. de Hom. & de Platon. 


v. 461. Thetis (reply'd the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
&c.] Vulcan throws by his work to perform Thetis's 


1 


Book XVII. nOuER. 1114p. 217 


When my vrogd mother hurbd me from the ſky, 
(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas d her eye) 


| | 't | | | 1 
requeſt, who had laid former obligations upon him; the 
poet in this example giving us an excellent precept, that 
gratitude ſhould take place of all other concerns. 

The motives which ſhould engage a God in a new work 
in the night-time upon a ſuit of armour for a mortal, 
ought to be ſtrong : and therefore artfully enough put 
upon the foot of gratitude : beſides, they afford at the 
ſame time a noble occaſion for Homer to retail his * 
logy, which he is always very fond of. 

The allegory of Vulcan, or fire (according to Hera- 
clides) is this. His father is Jupiter, or the Ether, his 
mother Juno, or the Air, from whence he fell to us, whe- 
ther by lightning, or otherwiſe. He is ſaid to be lame, 
that is, to want ſupport, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out the continual ſubſiſtence of fuel. The ezthereal fire 
Homer calls Sol or Jupiter, the inferiour Vulcan; the 
one wants nothing of perfection, the other is ſubject to 
decay, and is reſtored by acceſſion of materials. Vulcan 
is faid to fall from Heaven, becauſe at firit, when the op- 
portunity of obtaining fire was not ſo frequent, men pre - 
pared inſtruments of braſs, by which they collected the 
beams of the ſun ; or elſe they gained it from accidental 
lightning, that ſet fire to ſome combuſtible matter. Vul- 
can had periſhed when he fell from Heaven, unleſs The- 
tis and Eurynome had received him ; that is, unleſs he 
had been preſerved by falling into ſome convenient re- 
ceptacle, or ſubterranean place; and ſo was afterwards 
diſtributed for the common neceſſities of mankind. To 
underſtand theſe' ſtrange explications, it muſt be known 
that Thetis is derived from +{0u,, to lay up, and Eurynome 
from bebe and vol, a wide diſtribution. They are all 
called daughters of the ocean, becauſe the vapours and 


218 HOMER ILIAD. Book XVM. 
She, and Eurynome, my griefs redreſt, 46s 
And ſoft receiv*'d me on their ſilver breaſt. , _. 
Evn then, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought, 
Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay conceal'd from man and God : 470 
Deep in a cavern'd rock my Wye were led; 
The ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head. 

Now ſince her preſence glads our. manſion, ſay, 
For ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 

Vouchſafe, O Thetis ! at our board to ſnare 475 
The genial rites, and hoſpitable fare; 

While I the labours of the forge forego, 

And bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 

Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſe; . _ 
Wide with diſtorted legs oblique he goes, 480 
And ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their cheſts his inſtruments of trade. 
Then with a ſponge the footy workman dreſt 
His brawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaſt. 
Wich his huge ſceptre grac d, and red attire, 4s; 
Came halting forth the Sowreign of the fire: : 
The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That moy'd, and breath'd, in animated gold; 


| oxh alations of the ſea forming nabe into clouds, find 
enn for lightnings. N 
V. 488. — — — two female forms 

That miv'd and breath'd in animated gold.) 


Tt is very probable that Homer took the idea of theſe from 
the ſtatues of Dædalus, which might be extant in his 
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Book XVIIE HOMER's TLIA Di arg 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience givin. | 
Of works divine (ſuch wonders are in heav'n4l}: 490 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait, To 
He reach'd the throne where penſive Thetis * | 
There plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame, 
He thus addreſsd the ſilyer · footed dame. 
Thee, welcome Goddeſs! what occaſion, coll, 5 
| (So long a ſtranger) to theſe honour'd walls? 496 
'Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to la 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey. 8 
To whom the mournful mother Rn 
(The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eyes) 500 
Oh Vulcan! ſay, was ever breaſt divine 
So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm'd as mine? 
Of all the Goddeſſes, did Jove prepare 
For Thetis only ſuch a weight of care? | A 
I, only I, of all the wat'ry race, | 505 
By force ſubjected to a man's embrace, FN ov. 
Who, ſinking now with age and ſorrow, pas 


The mighty fine.impos'd on length of days. 8 
Sprung from my bed, a god- like hero came, 
The braveſt ſure that ever bore the name; I 5 os 


1 


time. The ancients tell us, they ue nde Inſite 
life, in rolling their eyes, and in all other motions, From 
whence indeed it"ſhould ſeem, that the excellency of Diz-/ 
dalus conſiſted in what we call clock-work, or the ma. 
nagement of moving figures by ſprings, ratber than in 


ſculpture or imagery: and accordingly, the fable of his f 


fitting wings to himſelf and his ſon, is formed pros 
upon the nr re of the former. 
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220 HOMER ILIA D. Book XVII. 
Like ſome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land: 
To Troy I ſent him! but his native ſhore 
Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more ; 

(Ev'n while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 515 
Nor I, a Goddeſs, can retard the blow ! 

Robb'd of the prize, the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 
The king of nations forc'd his royal ſlave : 

For this he griev'd ; and till the Greeks oppreſt, 
Requir'd his arm, he ſorrow'd unredreſt. 520 
Large gifts they promiſe, and their elders ſend; 

In vain—He arms not, but permits his friend 

His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to employ; 

He marches, combats, almoſt conquers Troy. © 
Then flain by Phoebus (Hector had the name) 525 
- once reſigns his Ong life, and fame. 


0” 

v. 577. Robb'd of the * &c.] Thetis, to compaſs 
her deſign, recounts every thing to the advantage of her 
ſon; ſhe therefore ſuppreſſes the epiſode of the embaſſy, 
the prayers that had been made uſe of to move him, and 
all that the Greeks had ſuffered after the return of the 
embaſſadors; and artfully puts together two very diſtant 
things, as if they had followed each other in the ſame 
moment. He declined, ſays ſhe, to ſuccour the Greeks, 
but he ſent Patroclus. Now between his refuſing to help 
the Greeks, and his ſending Patroclus, terrible things 
had fallen out; but ſhe ſuppreſſes them, for fear of offend- 
ing Vulcan with the recital of Achilles's inflexible obdu- 


| 2 and thereby create in that God an averſion to her 


.. Euftathius. 
v. 525. Then ſlain by Pharbus ne had the name). ] It 


is a paſſage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is ſaid to 


> 

Book XVIII, HOME RS ILIAD. 2321 

But thou, in pity, by my pray'r be won: 

Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſon, 

And to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 

To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 530 
To her the Artiſt- god. Thy griefs reſign, . 

Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 


O could I hide him from the Fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 
As I ſhall forge moſt envy'd arms, the gaze 535 
Of wond'ring ages, and the world's amaze |! 
Thus having ſaid, the Father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 


have conſulted the Sortes Homericz, and to have drawn 
one of theſe lines, wherein the death of Patroclus is aſ- 
cribed to Apollo: after which, unthinkingly, he gave 
the name of that God for the word of battle. This is 
remarked as an unfortunate omen by ſome of the ancients, 
though I forget where I met with it, 


v. 537. The Father of the fires, &c.] The ancients (ſays 
Euſtathius) have largely celebrated the philoſophical myſ- 
teries which they imagined to be ſhadowed under theſe 
deſcriptions, eſpecially Damo (ſuppoſed the daughter of 
Pythagoras) whoſe explication is as follows. Thetis, 
who receives the arms, means the apt order and diſpoſi- 
tion of all things in the creation. By the fire and the 
wind raiſed by the bellows, are meant air and fire, the 
moſt active of all the elements. The emanations of the 
fire are thoſe golden maids that waited on Vulcan. The 
circular ſhield is the world, being of a ſpherical figure. 
The gold, the braſs, the filver, and the tin are the ele- 
ments. Gold is fire, the firm braſs is earth, the filver is 
air, and the ſoft tin, water. And thus far (fay they) 
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222 HOMER ILTA'D; Book XY 


Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn d 539 
Their iron mouths; and where the furnace burn'd, 


Homer ſpeaks a little obſcurely, but Meds he names 
them expreſsly, iy u yaiar re, bv I d, iy d Sahagony, to 


which, for the fourth element, you muſt add Vulcan, 


who makes the ſhield. The extreme circle that run 
round the ſhield, which he calls ſplendid and threefold, is 


the zodiack; threefold in its breadth, within which all 


the planets move; ſplendid, becauſe the ſun paſſes al- 
ways through the midſt of it. The filver handle by which 
the ſhield is faſtened, at both extremities, is the axis 

the world, imagined to paſs through it, and upon which 
it turns. The five folds are thoſe parallel circles that di- 
vide the world, the polar, the tropicks, and the equator. 

Heraclides Ponticus thus purſues the allegory, Homer 
(ſays he) makes the working of his ſhield, that is the 
world, to be begun. by night ; as indeed all matter lay 
undiſtinguiſhed 1 in an original and univerſal zight : which 
is called chaos by the poets. 

To bring the matter of the ſhield to ſeparation and 
form, Vulcan preſides over the work, or, as we may ſay, 
an eſſential warmth : All things, ſays Heraclitus, being made 
by the operation of fire. 

And becauſe the architect is at this time to give a form 
and ornament to the world he is making, it is not raſhly 
that he is ſaid to be married to one of the Graces, 

On the broad ſhield the Maker's hand engraves 
The earth and ſeas beneath, the pole above, 
The ſun unwearied, and the circled moon. 


Thus in the beginning of the world, he firſt lays the earth 
as a foundation of a building, whoſe vacancies are filled 


up with the flowings of the ſea, Then he ſpreads out the 
{ky for a kind of divine roof over it, and lights the ele- 
ments, now ſeparated from W. former confuſion; with 
the ſip, the moon, _. + bt 5 
And all thoſe ſtars that crown the ſkies with fre: ; 


' 


Book XVII. H OMBERs I'LIAD. 423 
Reſounding breath'd : at once the blaſt expires, ' 
And twenty forges catch at once the fire 
Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. + 
In hiſſing flames huge ſilver bars are rol'd,” 545 
Aud ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſalid gold: 
Before, deep fix'd,..th' eternal anvils ſtand; - + © 
The pond'rous hammer loads his better hand, 2 
His left with tongs turns the vexd metal round, 
And thick, ſtrong rakes, the doubling. raul 
_ rebound. 550 
Then firſt he form'd the immenſe and _ ſhield 3 
Rich various artifice emblaz'd the field; 
Its utmoſt verge a threefold circle bound; | An 
A filver chain ſuſpends the maſſy round; 
Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 555 
And god-like labours on the ſurface roſe. 


Where, by the gt crown, which gives the, idea 4 


roundneſs, he again hints at the figure of the world ; and 
though he could not particularly name the ſtars like 


tus (who profeſſed to write upon them) yet he has not 
omitted to mention the princi ipal. From hence he paſſes 
to repreſent two allegorical cities, one of peace, the other 
of war; Empedocles ſeems to have taken from Homeg 
his aſſertion, that all things had their original from firife, 
and friendſhip. | 

All theſe refinements (not to call them abſolute 8 
fies) Ileave juſt as I found them, to the reader's judgment 


or mercy. They call it learning to have read them, but 
I fear it is folly to quote them. 
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244 HOMER ILTAD. Book XVM. 


There ſhone the image of the maſter- mind: 
There earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign d; 


Th' unweary'd ſun, the moon compleatly round; 


The ſtarry lights that heav'n's high convex 
crown'd; : | ; 560 

The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team z 

And great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 

To which, around the axle of the ſky, 

The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 

Still ſhines exalted on th' æthereal plain, f 565 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. fl 


1 


v. 566, Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. ] The 
criticks make uſe of this paſſage, to prove that Homer 
was ignorant of aſtronomy ; ſince he believed the Bear 
was the only conſtellation which never bathed itſelf in 
the ocean, that is to ſay, that did not ſet, and was always 
viſible ; for, ſay they, this is common to other conſtella- 
tions of the arctick circle, as the leſſer Bear, the Dragon, 


the greateſt part of Cepheus, &c, To ſalve Homer, Arif. 


totle anſwers, That he calls it the only one, to ſhew that 


it is the only one of thoſe conſtellations he had ſpoken of, 


or that he has put the only for the principal or the moſt 
known, Strabo juſtifies this after another manner, in the 


beginning of his firſt bock: “ Under the name of the 


C Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehends all the arc- 
« tick circle; for there being ſeveral other ſtars in that 


« circle which never ſet, he could not ſay, that the Bear 
* was the only one which did not bathe itſelf in the 


© Ocean; wherefore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the 
dc poet of ignorance, as if he knew one Bear only when 
« there are two; for the leſſer was not diſtinguiſhed in 
« his time. The Phoenicians were the firſt who obſerved 
« it, and made uſe of it in their navigation; and the 


f 
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Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war. 


« figure of that ſign paſſed from them to the Greeks: 
« the ſame thing happened in regard to the conſtellation 
« of Berenice's hair, and that of Canopus, which re- 
« ceived thoſe names very lately; and as Aratus ſays 
«« well, there are ſeveral other ſtars which have no names. 
« Crates. was then in the wrong to endeavour to correct 
&« this paſſage, in putting aloe for z, for he tries to avoid 
that which there is no occaſion to avoid, Heraclitus 
did better, who put the Bear for the arctick circle, as 
« Homer has done. The Bear (ſays he) is the limit of 
« the riſing and ſetting of the flars.” Now it is the ar&ick 
circle, and not the Bear, which is that limit. Tt is 
© therefore evident, that by the word Bear, which he 
© calls the Waggon, and which he ſays obſerves. Orion, 
he underſtands the arctick circle; that by the ocean he 
« means the horizon where the ftars riſe and ſet; and by 
© thoſe words, which turns in the ſame place, and doth not 
&« bathe itſelf in the ocean, he ſhews that the arctick circle 
« 1s the moſt northern part of the horizon, Cc.“ Dacier 
on Ariſt. 

Monſ. Teraſſon combats this paſſage with great Ad 
But it will be a ſufficient vindication of our author to 
ſay, that ſome other conſtellations, which are likewiſe 
perpetually above the horizon in the latitude where Ho- 
mer. writ, were not at that time diſcovered z and that 
whether Homer knew that the Bear's. not ſetting was oc- 
caſioned by the latitude, and that in a ſmaller latitude it 
would ſet, is of no conſequence ; for if he had known it, 
it was ſtill more poetical not to take notice of it. 


v. 867. Tao cities, &c.]. In one of theſe cities are re- 
preſented all the advantages of peace: and it was impoſſi- 


ble to have choſen two better emblems of * than 
Vor. IV. Q 
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226 HOMER' ILIA PD. Bock XVII 


Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 


And ſolemn dance, and Hymenæal rite ; 570 
Along the ſtreet the new- made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 
The youthful dancers in a cirele bound | 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver ſound : 
Throꝰ the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row, 57 5 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow.. _ 
There, in the Forum ſwarm a num'rous train, 
The ſubjeCt of debate, a townſman flain : | 
One pleads the fine diſcharg'd, which one deny d, 
And bade the publick and the laws decide: 580 


AE 


marriages and juſtice. It is ſaid this city was Athens, for 
marriages were firſt inſtituted there by Cecrops; and 
judgment upon murder was firſt founded there. The an- 
cient ſtate of Attica ſeems repreſented in the neighbour- 
ing fields, where the ploughers and reapers are at work; 
and a king is overlooking them: for Triptolemus, who 
reigned there, was the firſt who ſowed corn ; this was 


the imagination of Agallias Cercyreus, as we find wm 
cited by Euſtathius. 


v. $79. The fine diſcharg d.] Murder was not N 
puniſhed with death, or ſo much as baniſhment z; but 


when ſome fine was paid, the criminal was ſuffered to re- 


main in the city. So lliad ix. 


— Ka Ari Te au vl $090 
Nov, 5 & 5 walddg dige ribye doc. 
ka f 6 H i NH flv abrd c νν dnilioag, 


If a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement we remit the deed, 

A ſire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives, ö 
The price of blood 3 the murd'rer lives. 


1 
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The witneſs is produc'd on either hand: | 
For this, or that, the partial people ſtand : 
Th' appointed heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 
And form a ring, with ſceptres in their hands ; 
On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, 58 5 
The rev'rend elders nodded oer the caſe ; 9 
Alternate, each th' atteſting ſcepter took, 
And riſing ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke. 
Two golden talents lay amidſt, in ſight, | 
The prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the _ 590 

Another part (a proſpect diff ring far) 
Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 


v. 590. The prize of him who befi adjudg'd the right.] 
Euſtathius informs us, that it was anciently the cuſtom” 
to have a reward given to that judge who be the 
beſt ſentence, M. Dacier oppoſes this authority, and 
will have it, that this reward was given to the perſon 
who upon the deciſion of the ſuit appeared to have the 
juſteſt cauſe. The difference between theſe two cuſtoms, 
in the reaſon of the thing, is very great: for the one muſt 
have been an encouragement to juſtice, the other a pro- 
vocation to diſſenſion. It were to be wanting in a due 
reverence to the wiſdom of the ancients, and of Homer 
in particular, not to chuſe the former ſenſe : and I have 
the honour to be confirmed in this opinion, by the ableſt 
judge, as well as the beſt practiſer of equity, my lord 
Harcourt, at whoſe ſeat I tranſlated this book. 5 

v. 591. Another part (a proſpects dt if ring far, ) &c. 4 The 
ſame Agallias, cited above, would have this city in war 
to be meant of Eleuſina, but upon very flight reaſons, 
What is wonderful, is, that all the accidents and events 
of wwar are ſet before our eyes in this ſhort compaſs, The 


Qz 


Two mighty hoſts a Ma 1 town —_—_ : ON 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townſmen, arm'd with filent care, 
A ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: 596 


Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 


Of trembling parents, on the turrets ſtand. _ 
They march ; by Pallas and by Mars made bold: 


Gold were the Gods, their radiant - garments 


gold, 0. 600 
And gold their armour : theſe the ſquadron led, 
Auguſt, divine, ſuperiour by the head! _ 
A place for ambuſh fit, they found, and ſtood 
Cover'd with ſhields, beſide a filver flood. 
Two ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 605 
If ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream. _ 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, - 
And ſteers ſlow- moving, and two ſhepherd fwains 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. 610 
In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron riſing round, 
Ruſh ſudden ; hills of ſlaughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And, all amidſt them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains ! . 
The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear; 615 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the war; 
ſeveral ſcenes are excellently diſpoſed to repreſent the 
whole affair. Here is in the ſpace of thirty lines, a lege, - 


a fally, an ambuſh, the ſurpriſe of a convoy, and a bat» 


tle z with ſcarce a ſingle crcumfance proper to any of 
theſe, omitted. 


/ 


77S 
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They fight, they fall, beſide the filver flood; 

The waving ſilver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 

There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt ; 

One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaſt, 626 

One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 

With new-made wounds; another dragg da * ; 

Now here, now there, the carcaſes they tore: 

Fate ſtalk'd amidſt them, grim with human gore. 

And the whole war came out, and met the eye ; 

And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. 626 
A field deep furrow'd, next the God deſign'd, 

The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind ; 


v. 619, There tumult, &c.] This is the firſt place in the 
whole deſcription of the buckler, where Homer riſes in 
his ſtyle, and uſes the allegorical ornaments of poetry , 
ſo natural it was for his imagination (now heated with 
the fighting ſcenes of the Iliad) to take fire when the 
image of a battle was preſented to it, 


v. 627. A field deep furrow'd, &c.] Here begin the de- 
{criptions of rural life, in which Homer appears as great 
a maſter as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One 
would think he did this on purpoſe to rival his contem- 
porary Heſiod, on thoſe very ſubjects to which his genius 
was particularly bent. Upon this occafion, I muſt take 
notice of that Greek poem, which is commonly aſcribed 
to Heſiod, under the title of Ace HRA. Some of the 
ancients mention ſuch a work as Heſiod's, but that amounts 
to no proof that this is the ſame : whieh indeed is not an 
expreſs poem upon the ſhield of Hercules, but a fragment 
of the ſtory of that hero, What regards the ſhield is a 
manifeſt copy from this of Achilles 3 and conſequently « 
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The ſhining ſhares full many ploughmen guide, 4 
And turn their crooked yokes on every ſide. 630 


it is not of Heſiod. For if he was not more ancient, he 
was at leaſt contemporary with Homer : and neither of 
them could be ſuppoſed to borrow ſo ſhameleſly from the 
other, not only the plan of entire deſcriptions, (as thoſe 
of the marriage, the harveſt, the vineyard, the ocean 
round the margin, &c.) but alſo whole verſes together; 


thoſe of the Parca, in the battle, are repeated word for 
word, | 


— 5 N 0 Ke, 

AM C Eyeon ͤ dr, ANN Ruler, 

"AAXov Tebveiora xara jailoy Fxe wodet iv. 

Elua N ty ape ijpoot Japoiveoy aH pwrev, 
And indeed half the poem is but a ſort of Cento com- 
poſed out of Homer's verſes, The reader need ouly caft 
an eye on theſe two deſcriptions, to ſee the vaſt difference 
of the original and the copy; and I dare ſay he will rea- 
dily agree with the ſentiments of monſieur Dacier, in ap- 
plying to them that famous verſe of Sannazarius, 


Illum hominem dices, trunc poſuiſſe Deum.” 


v. 627.] I ought not to forget the many apparent al- 
luſions to the deſcriptions on this ſhield, which are to be 
found in thoſe pictures of peace and war, the city and 
country, in the eleventh book of Milton : who was 
doubtleſs fond of any occaſion to ſhew how much he 
was charmed with the beauty of all theſe. lively images. 
He makes his angels paint thoſe objects which he ſhews 
to Adam, in the colours, and almoſt the very ſtrokes of 
Homer. Such is that paſſage of the harveſt field, 


His eye he open'd, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd ; the other part ſheep-walks and folds. 
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Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The maſter meets em with his goblet crown'd ; 
The hearty draught rewards, . renews their toil, 
Then back the turning plough-ſhares cleave the ſoil : 
Behind, the riſing earth, in ridges, roll'd; 635 
And fable look'd, tho' form'd of molten gold. 


In midſt an altar, as the landmark, ſtood, 
Ruſtick, of graſly ſord, &c, 


That of the marriages, 


They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen (then firſt to marriage rites invok'd) 
With feaſt and niulick all the tents reſound. 


But more particularly, the following lines are in a man · 
ner a tranſlation of our author: 


One way a band ſelect, from forage drives 

A. herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow-ground ;- or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the plain, 

Their booty : ſcarce with life the ſhepherds fly, 

But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray, '  / 

With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join 
Where cattle paſtur'd late; now ſcatter'd lies 

With carcaſſes and arms, th' enſanguin'd field, 

Deſerted, —Others to a city ſtrong 

Lay fiege, encamp'd ; by battery, ſcale, and mine 

Afaulting ; others from the wall defend 

With dart and jav'lin, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire ; 

On each hand ſlaughter and gigantick deeds, 

In other part the ſcepter'd heralds call 

To council in the city gates : anon 805 

Grey- headed men and grave, with warriours mix 

Aſſemble, and harangues are heard 
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The ruſtick monarch of the field deſeries 
With filent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 


2 HOMER IL1AD. Bock XV 
Another field roſe high with waving grain; 

With bended fickles ſtand the reaper- train: 

Here ſtretch'd in ranks the levell'd ſwarths are found, 
Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves, here thicken up the 
__  ground,. x 640 
With ſweeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the lands; 
The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 

And laſt the children, in whoſe arms are borne 
(Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of 


Corn. 
645 


A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 

Beneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade. 

The victim ox the ſturdy youth prepare ; 

The reaper's due repaſt, the womens care. 650 
Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 

Bent with the pond'rous harveſt of its vines; 

A deeper dye the dangling clufters ſhow, 

And curl'd on filver props, in order glow : 

A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place; 655 

And pales of glittring tin th* encloſure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 

Where march a train with baſkets on their heads, 
v. 645. The ruftick monarch of the field.] Dacier takes 

this to be a piece of ground given to a hero in reward of 

his ſervices. It was in no reſpect unworthy ſuch a per- 

ſon, in thoſe days, to ſee his harveſt got in, and to over- 


look his reapers : it is very conformable to the manners 


of the ancient patriarchs, fuch as they are deſcribed to 
us in the holy ſcriptures. 
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(Fair maids, and blooming JOE? that — 
bear, 


The purple product of th* autumnal year, 660 

To theſe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, © 

Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings; 

In meaſur d dance behind him move the traing 

Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 664 
Here, herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 

Rear high their horns, and ſeem to low in gold, 

And ſpeed to meadows on whoſe ſounding ſhores 

A rapid torrent thro the ruſhes roars : 


v. 662, The fate of Linus. There are two Jnflrantta- 
tions of this verſe in the original: that which I have 
choſen is confirmed by the teſtimony of Herodotus, lib. 
ii. and Pauſanias, Bœeticis. Linus was the moſt ancient 
name in poetry, the firſt upon record who invented verſe 
and meaſure amongſt the Grecians : he paſt for the ſon 
of Apollo or Mercury, and was preceptor to Hercules, 
Thamyris, and Orpheus. There was a ſolemn cuſtom 
among the Greeks of bewailing annually the death of 
their firſt poet: Pauſanias informs us, that before the 
yearly ſacrifice to the Muſes on mount Helicon, the ob- 
ſequies of Linus were performed, who had a ſtatue, and 
altar erected to him, in that place. Homer alludes to 
that cuſtom in this paſſage, and was doubtleſs fond of 
paying this reſpe& to the old father of poetry. Virgil 
has done tbe ſame in that fine celebration of D 


« Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad flumina G 

« Utque viro Phœbi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis ; 
« Ut Linus hæc illi, divino carmine, paſtor 
« (Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro) 

«© Dixerit—&c.“ 


And again in the fourth Eclogue: 
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Four golden herdfinen as their guardians ſtahd;. - 
And nine ſour dogs compleat the ruſtick band. 670 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd ; 
And ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd: 
He roar d: in vain the dogs, the men withſtood ; - 
They tore his fleſh, and drank the fable blood. 
The dogs (oft chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 675 
Dread the. grim terrours, and at diſtance bay. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro' fair foreſts, and a length of meads; 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſeatter'd cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. 680 
A figur'd dance ſucceeds : ſuch once was ſeen 
In lofty Gnoſſus; for the Cretan queen, 


« Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
« Nec Linus; huic mater quamvisatque huic pater adſit, 
% Orpheo Calliopea, Lino formoſus Apollo.” 


v. 631. A figur'd dance.) There were two ſorts of 
" dances, the Pyrrhick and the common dance: Homer 
has joined both in this deſcription. We ſee the Pyrrhick, 
or military, is performed by the youths who have ſwords 
on, the other by the virgins crowned with garlands. 
Here the ancient ſcholiafts ſay, that whereas before it 
© was the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, 
the contrary cuſtom was afterwards brought in by. ſeven 
| youths, and as many virgins, who were ſaved by Theſeus 
from the labyrinth; and that this dance was taught them 
by Dædalus: to which Homer here alludes. See Dion. 
Halic. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 68. 
It is worth obſerving that the Grecian dance is till 
rformed in this manner in the Oriental nations : the 
youths and maids dance in a ring, beginning flowly ; by 
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rm'd by Dædalean art: a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 
The maids in ſoft ſimars of linen dreſt; 685 
The youths all graceful in the gloſſy veſt: | 
Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inrolFd ; 
Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
That glitt'ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. | 
Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend 690 
With well-taught-feet : now ſhape, in oblique'ways, 
Confug'dly regular, the moving maze ; 
Now forth at once, too ſwift for fight they ſpring, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd blend the flying ring : 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 695 
And rapid as it runs, the ſingle ſpokes are loſt. 
The gazing multitudes admire around : 
Two active tumblers in the center bound; 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend: 
And gen'ral ſongs the ſprightly revel end. 700 

Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd 
With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round : 


degrees the muſick plays a quicker time, till at laſt they 
dance with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs : and towards the con- 


cluſion, they ſing (as it is ſaid here) in a general chorus, 


v. 702. And pour d the ocean round.) Vulcan was the 
God of fire, and paſſes over this part of the deſcription 
negligently ; for which reaſon Virgil (to take a different 
walk) makes half his deſcription of ZEneas's buckler 
_ conſiſt in a ſea-fight. For the ſame reaſon he has laboured 
the ſea-piece among his Games, more than any other, 


becauſe Homer had deſcribed nothing of this kind in the 
funeral of Patroclus, 
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In nina filver ſeem'd the waves to roll, | 
And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate'er a warriour's uſe requires, 
He forg'd ; the cuiraſs that outſhines the fires, 706 
The greaves of ductile tin, the helm impreſt 
With various ſculpture, and the golden creſt, 
At Thetis' feet the finiſh'd labour lay; 
She, as a falcon, cuts th' aereal way, 
Swift from Olympus' ſnowy ſummit flies, 
And bears the blazing preſent thro'/the ſkies. 


” 710 
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ON THE 
SHIELD of a CORE 


HE Poet intending to ſhew in its fall 8 
his genius for deſcription, makes choice of 
this interval from action and the leiſure of the 

night, to diſplay that talent. at large in the famous 
buckler of Achilles. His intention was no leſs than 
to draw the picture of the whole world in the compaſs 
of this ſhield. We ſee firſt the univerſe in general ; 
the heavens are ſpread, the ſtars are hung up, the 
earth is ſtretched forth, the ſeas are poured round: 
we next ſee the world in a nearer and more particular 
view ; the cities delightful in peace, or formidable in 
war; the labours of the country, and the fruit of - 
thoſe labours, in the harveſts and the vintages ; the 
paſtoral life in its pleaſures and its dangers : in a word, 
all the occupations, all the ambitions, and all the di- 
verſions of mankind. This noble and comprehenfive 
deſign he has executed in a manner that challenged the 
admiration of all the ancients : and how right an idea 
they had of this grand deſign, may be judged from 
that verſe of Ovid Met. xiii, where he calls it, 


« Clypeus vaſti cælatus imagine mundi. 
It is indeed aſtoniſhing, how after this, the arrogance 
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of ſome moderns could unfortunately chuſe the nobleſt 
part of the nobleſt poet for the obje& of their blind 
cenſures. Their criticiſms, kowever juſt enough upon 
other parts, yet, when employed-on this buckler, are 
to the utmoſt weak and impotent. 


* poſtquam arma Dei ad Vulcania actin eſt 
« Mortalis mucro, e ſeu futilis, _ 
«© iſſiluitꝰ —— 


I deſign to give the mode the bum of what has been 
ſaid on this ſubject. Firſt, a reply to the looſe and 
ſcattered objections of the criticks, by M. Dacier: 
then the regular plan and diſtribution of the . ſhield, 
by Monſ. Boivin : and laſtly, I ſhall attempt what hag 
not yet been done, to conſider it as a work of painting, 
and prove it in all reſpe&s ae: je gee to the moſt Juſt 
ideas and eſtabliſhed rules of thar art. 


I. Ie is the fate (ſays M. Dacier) of theſe arms of. 
Achilles, to be ftill the occaſion of quarrels and diſ- 
putes. Julius Scaliger was the firſt who appeared 
againſt this part, and was followed by a whole herd. 
Theſe object in the firſt place, that it is impoſſible to 
repreſent the movement of the figures ; and in con- 
demning the manner, they take the Jiberty to condemn 
alſo the ſubject, which they ſay is trivial, and not well 


underſtood. It is certain that Homer ſpeaks of the 


figures on this buckler, as if they were alive : and 
ſome of the ancients taking his expreſſions to the 
ſtrictneſs of the letter, did really believe that they had 
all ſorts of motions. Euftathius ſhewed the abfurdity 
of that ſentiment by a paſſage of Homer himſelf ; 
«© That poet, ſays he, to ſhew that his figures are not 
« animated, as ſome have pretended by an exceſſive 


+ 1 
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affection for the prodigious, took care to ſay that 
« they moved and fought, as if they avere living men. 
The ancients certainly founded this ridiculous opinion' 
on a rule of Ariſtotle : for they thought the poet could- 
not make his deſcription more admirable and marvellous, 
than in making his figures animated, fince (as Ariſtotle 
ſays) the original ſhould always excel the copy. That 
ſhield is the work of a God: it is the original, of 
which the engraving and painting of men is but an 
imperfe& copy; and there is nothing impoſſible to the 
Gods. But they did not perceive, that by this Homer 
would have fallen into an extravagant admirable which 
would not have been probable. Therefore it is with- 
out any neceſſity Euſtathius adds, That it is poſſi- 
ble all thoſe figures did not ſtick cloſe to the ſhield, 
e bur that they were detached from it, and moved by 
« ſprings, in ſuch a manner that they appeared to 
t have motion; as Æſchylus has feigned ſomething . 
« like it, in his /even captains again Thebes.” But 
without having recourſe to that conjecture, we can 
ſhew that there is nothing more ſimple and natural 
than the deſcription of that ſhield, and there is rot 
one word which Homer might not have ſaid of it, if it. 
had been the work of a man ; for there is a great 


deal of difference between tha work itſelf,” and the 
deſcription of it. 


Let us examine the particulars for which they blame 
Homer. They ſay he deſcribes two towns on his 
ſhield which eat different languages. It is the Latin 
tranſlation, and not Homer that ſays ſo; the word 
(44257wv, is a common epithet of men, and which fig- 
nifies only, that they have an articulate voice. Theſe 
towns could not ſpeak different languages, ſince, gs 
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the ancients have remarked, they were Athens and 
Eleufina, both which ſpake the ſame language, But 
though that epithet ſhould ſignify, aich poke different 


languages, there would be nothing very 3 ; for 
Virgil faid what Homer it ſeems muſt not: 8 


« Victæ longo ordine gentes, 
« Quam varie linguis.” En. viii. 


If a painter ſhould put into a picture one town of 
France and another of Flanders, might not one ſay 
they were two towns which ſpake difterent languages ? 
Homer (they tell us) ſays in another place, that ave 
bear the barangues of two pleaders. This is an un- 
fair exaggeration: he only ſays, tau0 men pleated, that 
is, were repreſented pleading. Was not the ſame ſaid 
by Pliny and Nicomachus, that he had painted two 
Greeks, which ſpake one after another ? Can we ex- 
| ourſelves otherwiſe of thoſe two arts, which 
though they are mute, yet have a language? Or i in 
explaining a painting of Raphael or Pouſſin, can we 
prevent animating the figures, in making them ſpeak 
conformably to the deſign of the painter? But how 
could the engraver repreſent thoſe young ſhepherds and 
virgins that dance firſt in a ring, and then in ſetts ? 
Or thoſe troops which were in ambuſcade ? This 
would be difficult indeed, if the workman had not 
the liberty to make his perſons appear in different cir- 
cumftances. All the objections againſt the young man 
who ſings at the ſame time that he plays on the harp, 
the bull that roars whilſt he is devoured by a lion, and 
the muſical concerts, are childiſh ; for we can 

never ſpeak of painting if we baniſh thoſe expreſſions. 
Pliny ſays of Apelles, that he painted Clytus on 
| horſeback going to battle, and demanding his helmet 


r r 
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of his ſquire: of Ariſtides, that he drew a beggar 
whom he could almoſt underſtand, pene cum voce of 
Ctefilochus, that he had painted Jupiter bringing forth 


Bacchus, and crying out like a woman, & muliebriter 


ingemiſcentem : and of Nicearchus, that he had drawn 
a piece, in which Hercules was ſeen very melancholy 


22nitentis, No one ſure will condemn thoſe ways of 
expreſſion which are ſo common. The ſame author 
has ſaid much more of Apelles : he tells us, he painted 
thoſe things which could not be painted, as thunder; 
pinxit ques pingi non polſunt :: and of Timanthus, that 
in all his works there was ſomething more underſtood 
than was ſeen ; and though there was all the art ima- 
ginable, yet there was ftill more ingenuity than art: 
Atque in amnibus (jus operibus, intelligitur plus ſemper 
quam þ ngitur ; & cum ars ſumma fit, ingenium tamen 
ultram artem et. If we take the pains to compare 


theſe expreſſions with thoſe of Homer, we ſhall find 
him altogether excuſable in his manner of deſcribing | 


the buckler. 
We now come to the matter. If this ſhield (ars A 


modern critick) had been made in a wiſer age, It 


would have been more correct and leſs charged with 
objects. There are two things which cauſe the cen- 
ſurers to fall into this falſe criticiſm : the firſt is, that 
they think the ſhield was no broader than the brims 
of a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a whole 
man. The other is, that they did not know the deſign 
of the poet, and imagined: this deſcription was only 
the whimſy of an irregular wit, who did it by chance, 


and not following nature; for they never ſo mach as 


Vox. IV. 


on reflection of his madneſs, Herculem triftem, inſaniæ 
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entered into the intention- of the poet, nor knew the 
ſhield was deſigned as a repreſentation of the univerſt. 
It is happy that Virgil has made a buckler for Aneas, 
as well as Homer for Achilles The Latin poet, who 
imitated the Greek one, always took care to accom- 
modate thoſe things which time had changed, ſo as to 
render them agreeable to the palate of his readers; 
yet he hath not only charged his ſhield with a great 
deal more work, fince he paints all the actions of the 
Romans from Aſcanius to Auguſtus ; but has not 
avoided any of thoſe manners of expreſſion which of- 
fend the criticks. We ſee there the wolf of Romulus 
and Remus, who gives them her dugs one after another, 
mulcere alternos, & corpora Angere lingud : the rape of 
the Sabines, and the war which followed it, /abitogut 
nom conſurgere bellum : Metius torn by four horſes, 
and Tullus who draws his entrails through the foreſt : 
Porſenna commanding the Romans to receive Tarquin, 
and beſieging Rome : The geeſe flying to the porches 
of the capitol, and giving notice by their cries of the 
attack of the Gauls. 


« Atque hie auratis volitans argenteus and | 
« Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeſſe canetaz.” 


We ſee the Salian dance, hell; and the pains of the 
damned; and farther off, the place of the blefled, 
where Cato preſides : we fee the famous battle of Ac- 
tium, where we may diſtinguiſh the captains : Aprippa 
with the Gods, and the winds favourable; and An- 
thony leading on all the forces of the Eaſt, Apypt, 
and the Bactrians: the fight begins, the ſea is red 
with blood, Cleopatra gives the ſignal for a retreat, 
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and calls her troops with a Syſtrum. Patrio vocat ag- 
nina Syſire, The Gods, or rather the monſters of 
Agypt, fight againſt Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars, 
and Apollo: we ſee Anthony's fleet beaten, and the 
Nile ſorrowfully opening his boſom to receive the con- 
quered : Cleopatra looks pale and almoſt dead at the 
thought of that death ſhe had already determined 
nay, we ſee the very wind lapis, which haſtens Her 
flight: we ſee the three triumphs of ' Auguſtus ; that 
prince eonſeerates three hundred temples, the altars 
are filled with ladies offering up ſacrifices, Auguſtus = 
fitting at the entrance of Apollo's temple, receives 
preſents, and hangs them on the pillars of the tem- 
ple; while all the conquered nations paſs by, whe 
ſpeak di ff rent Janguager, and are ay 8 


. ſncedunt vie tongs ordine gentes, 
„ Quam variæ linguis, habitu tum veſtis & armis,” 


Nothing can better juſtify Homer, or ſhew the wiſ⸗ 
dom and judgment of Virgil; he was charmed with 
Achilles's ſhield, and.. therefore would give the ſame 
ornament to hie poem. But as Homer had painted 
the univerſe, he was ſenſible that nothing remained 
for him to do ; he had no other way to take than that 
of prophecy, and ſhew what the deſcendant -of his 
hero ſhould perform: and he was not afraid to go be- 
yond Homer, becauſe there is nothing improbable in 
the hands of a God; If the criticks ſay, that this is 
juſtifying one fault by another, I defire they would 
agree among themſelves : for Scaliger, who was the 
firſt that condemned Homer's ſhield, admizes Virgil's, 
But ſuppoſe they ſhould agree, it would be fooliſh te 
1 2 | = as | q 
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_ endeavour to perſuade us, that what Homer and Vir 
gil have done by the approbation of all ages, is not 
good; and to make us think, that their particular 
taſte ſhould prevail over that of all other men. No- 
thing is more ridiculous than to trouble one's ſelf to 
anſwer men, who ſhew ſo little reaſon in their criti- 
ciſms, that we can do them no ner n than u to 
aſcribe it to their i ignorance. 

Thus far the objections are anſwered by Mon, Ds 
cier. Since when, ſome others have been ſtarted, as 
that the objects repreſented on the buckler, have no 
reference to the poem, no agreement with Thetis who 
procured it, Vulcan who made it, or Achilles for 
whom it was made. | 

To this it is replied, that the e of hs 
ſea was agreeable enough to Thetis ; that the ſpheres 
and celeſtial fires were ſo to Vulcan ; (though the 
truth is, any piece of workmanſhip was equally fit to 
come from the hands of this God) and chat the i images 
of a town beſieged, a battle, and an ambuſcade, were 
objects ſufficiently proper for Achilles. But, after all, 
where was the neceſſity that they ſhould be ſo ? They 
had at leaſt been as fit for one hero as another: and 


Eneas, as Virgil tells us, knew not what to make of 
the figures on his ſhield, 


«« Rerumque ignarus, imaging WER 


II. But ſtill the main objeRion, and that. in which 
the vanity of the moderns has triumphed the moſt, is, 
that the ſhield is crouded with ſuch a multiplicity of 
figures, as could not poſſibly be repreſented in the 
compaſs of it. The late diſſertation of Monſ. Boivin 
has put an end to this cavil ; and the reader will have 


[ 
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the pleaſure to be convinced of 3 it by ocular demonſtra- 
tion, in the print annexed. 

This author ſuppoſes the buckler to have been per- | 
fectly round: he divides the convex ſurface into four 
concentrick circles, 
| The circle next the center contains the globe of the 

earth and the ſea, in miniature: he gives this circle 
the dimenſion of three inches. 

The ſecond circle is allotted for the heavens and the 
ſtars ; he allows the ſpace of ten inches between end 
and the former circle. 

The third ſhall be eight inches diſtant from the 6 . 
cond. The ſpace between theſe two circles ſhall be 
divided into twelve compartiments, each of which 
makes a picture of ten or eleven inches deep. 

The fourth. circle makes the margin of the buckler: 
and the interval between this and the former, being of 
three inches, is ſufficient to repreſent the waves and 
currents of the ocean. 

All theſe together make but four feet in the whole 
in diameter. The print of theſe circles and diviſions 
will ſerve to prove, that the figures will neither be 
crouded nor confuſed, if diſpoſed 1 in the proper place 
and order. | 

As to the ſize and figure of the ſhield, it is evident 
from the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war 
there were ſhields of an extraordinary magnitude. The 
buckler of Ajax is often compared to a tower; and in 
the ſixth Iliad, that of Hector is deſcribed to cover 
him from the ſhoulders to the ankles. | 


Adr Bi of o-uge 61s nal abxiva digua myNans 
Aulvy i ruin dien dowides Suqaheiernc. v. 147. 


* 
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In the ſecond verſe of the deſcription of this buck» 
ler of Achilles, it is ſaid that Vulcan caſt round it & 
' radiant circle. 

nig N auJuſe SD Sa. v. 479. 
Which proves the figure to have been round But if 
it be alledged that 4vf as well ſignifies oval as circu- 
lar, it may be anſwered, that the circular figure better 
agrees to the ſpheres repreſented in the center, and to 
the courſe of the ocean at the cireumference. 

We may very well allow four feet diameter to this 
. as one may ſuppoſe a larger ſize would have 
been too unwieldly, ſo a leſs would not have been ſuf. 
ficient to cover the breaſt and arm of a man of a ite; 
ture ſo large as Achilles, 

In allowing four feet diameter to the hs each of 
the twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleyen 
inches in depth, Which will be enough to contain, 
without any confuſion, all the objects which Homer 
mentions. Indeed in this print, each compartiment 
being but of one inch, the principal figures only are 
repreſented; but the reader may eaſily imagine the 
advantage of nine or ten inches more. However, if 
the criticks are not yet ſatisfied, there is room enough, _ 
it is but taking in the literal ſenſe the words ayer 
Nu, with which Homer begins his deſcription, 
and the buckler may be ſuppoied engraven on both 
fides, which ſuppoſition will double the fize of each 
piece: the one fide may ſerve for the general deſerip- 


tion of heaven and earth, and the other for all the 
particulars, 


IIT. It having been dow ſhewn, that the ſhield of 
Homer is blameleſs as to its deſign and diſpoſition» 
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and that the ſubject (fo extenſive as it is} may be con- 
tracted within the due limits; not being one vaſt unpro- 
portioned heap of figures, but divided into twelve re- 
gular compartiments: what remains, is to conſider 
this piece as a compleat idea of painting, and a ſketch 
for what one may call an auniver/al pidture. This is 
certainly the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, 
and in which alone the criticks have "OR to 
place it, 

There is reaſon to believe that Nan did in a 
as he has done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) 
that is, comprehend whatever was known of it in his 
time; if not (as is highly probable) from thence ex- 
tend his ideas yet farther, and give a more enlarged 
notion of it. Accordingly, it is very obſervable, that 
there is ſcarce a ſpecies or branch of this art which is 
not here to be found, whether hiſtory, battle-painting, 
landſkip, architecture, fruits, flowers, animals, &c. 

I think it poſſible that painting was arrived to a 
greater degree of perfection, even at that early period, 
than is generally ſuppoſed by thoſe who have written- 
upon it, Pliny expreſly ſays, that it was not known 
in the time of the Trojan war. The ſame author, 
and others, repreſent it in à very imperfe@ ſtate in 
Greece, in or near the days of Homer. They tell us 
of one painter, that he was the firſt who begun to ſha- 
dow; and of another, that he filled his outlines only 
with a ſingle colour, and that laid on every where 
alike : but we may have a higher notion of the art, 
from thoſe deſcriptions of ſtatues, carvings, tapeſtries, 
iculptures upon armour, and ornaments of all kinds, 
which every where occur in our author; as well ag 
from what he ſays of their beauty, the TY — 


colours of the grapes and vines; and in other places. 
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their emulation of life itſelf, If we confider how 
much it is his conſtant practice to confine himſelf to 


the cuſtom of the times whereof he writ, it will be 


hard to doubt but that painting and ſculpture mult 
have been then in great practice and repute. | 

The ſhield is not only deſcribed as a piece of ſculp- 
ture, but of painting : the outlines may be ſuppoſed 
engraved, and the reſt enamelled, or inlaid with va- 
rious-coloured metals. The variety of colours is 
plainly diſtinguiſhed by Homer, where he ſpeaks of 
the blackneſs of the new-opened earth, of the ſeveral 


The different metals that Vulcan is feigned to caſt into 
the furnace, were ſufficient to afford all the neceſſary 
colours : but if to thoſe which are natural to the me- 
tals, we add alſo thoſe which they are capable of re- 
ceiving from the operation of fire, we ſhall find, that 
Vulcan had-as great a variety of colours to make uſe 
of as any modern painter. That enamelling, or fix- 
ing colours by fire, was praQtiſed very anciently, may 
be conjectured from what Diodorus reports of one of 
the walls of Babylon, built by Semiramis, that 20. 
brieks of it were painted before they were burned, fo as to 
repreſent all forts of animals, lib. ii, chap. 4. Now itis 
but natural to infer, that men had made uſe of ordinary 
colours for the repreſentation of objects, before they 
learned to repreſent them by ſuch as are given by the 
operation of fire ; one being much more eaſy and ob- 


vious than the other, and that ſort of painting by means 
| of fire being but an imitation of the painting with a 


pencil and colours. The ſame inference will be ra- 
ther enforced from the works of tapeſtry, which the 
women of thoſe times interweaved with many colours; 


as appears from the deſcription of that veil which Hee 


* 
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cuba offers to Minerva in the fixth Iliad, and from a 
paſſage in the twenty- ſecond, where Andromache is 
repreſented working flowers in à piece of this kind, 
They muſt certainly have known the uſe of colour, 
themſelves for painting, before they could think of 
dying threads with thoſe colours, and weaving thoſe 
threads cloſe to one another, in order only to a more 
laborious imitation of a thing ſo. much more eaſily 
performed by a- pencil, 'This obſervation I owe to the 
Abbe Fraguier. 

It may indeed be woech, chat a genĩus fo yaſ and 
mfr as that of Homer, might carry hie 
views beyond the reſt of mankind, and that in this 
buckler of Achilles he rather deſigned to give a ſcheme 
of what might be performed, than a deſcription of 
what really was fo : and ſince he made a God the ar- 
tiſt, he might excuſe himſelf from a ſtrict confinement 
to what was known and practiſed at the time of the 
Trojan war, Let this be as it will, it is certain that 
he had, whether by learning, or by ſtrength of ge- 
nius, (thaugh the latter be more glorious for Homer) 
a full and exact idea of painting in all its parts; that 
is to ſay, in the invention, the compoſition, the expreſſion, 
&c, : 

The invention 1s wn i in finding and introducing, 
in every ſubject, the greate//, the moſt gif, and 
moſt ſuitable objects. Accordingly in every ſingle pic- 
ture of the ſhield,' Homer conſtantly finds out either 
thoſe objects which are naturally the principal, thoſe 
which moſt conduee to ſhew.the ſubject, or thoſe = 
ſet it in the livelieſt and moſt agreeable light: 

he never fails to diſpoſe in the moſt advantageous man» 
nert, — and E ATE 
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- Next, we find all his figures differently characteriſid, 
1 their expreſſions and attitudes, according to their 
ſeveral natures; the Gods (for inſtance) are diſtin- 
guiſhed in air, habit, and proportion, from men, in 
the fourth picture; maſters from ſervants, in the eighth; 
and ſo of the reſt. 

Nothing is more ound than his exact obſerva- 
tion of the contraf, not only between figure and fi- 
gure, but between ſubject and ſubject. The city in 
peace is a contraſt to the city in war: between the 
ſiege in the fourth picture, and the battle in the ſixth, 
a piece of paiſage is introduced, and rural ſcenes fol- 
low after. The country too is repreſented in war in 
the fifth, as well as in peace in the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth. The very animals are ſhewn in theſe two 
different ſtates, in the tenth and eleventh. Where the 
ſubje&s appear the ſame, he contraſts them ſome other 
way: thus the firſt picture of the town in peace hay 
ing a predominant air of gaiety, in the dances and 
pomps of the marriage; the ſecond has a character of 
earneſtneſs and ſollicitude, in the diſpute and plead- 
ings. In the pieces of rural life, that of the plough- 
ing is of a different character from the harveſt, and 
that of the harveſt from the vintage. In each of theſe 
there is a contraſt of the Jabcur and mirth of the coun- 
try people: in the firſt, ſome are ploughing, other 
taking a cup of good liquor; in the next we ſee the 
reapers working in one part, and the banquet prepared 
in another ; in the laſt, the labour of the vineyard is 
relieved with muſick and a dance. The perſons are 
no leſs varied, old and young, men and women: there 
being women in two pictures together, namely the 
eighth and ninth, it is remarkable that thoſe in the 
latter are of a different character from the former; 
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they who dreſs the ſupper being ordinary women, the 
others who carry baſkets in the vineyard, young and 
beautiful virgins : and theſe. again are of an inferiour 
chara&er to thoſe in the twelfth piece, who are diftin- 
guiſhed as people of condition by a more elegant 
dreſs, | There are three dances in the buckler ; and 
theſe too are varied: that at the wedding is in a cir- 
cular figure, that of the vineyard in 4 row, that in 
the laſt picture, a mingled one. Laſtly, there is a 
manifeſt contraſt in the colours; nay, even in the 
back - grounds of the ſeveral pieces: for example, that 
of the ploughing is of a dark tinct, that of the har- 
veſt yellow, thas d goons 20d the reſt in 
like manner, 

That he was not a ſtranger to 8 ap- 
pears in his expreſly marking the diſtance of object 
from object: he tells us, for inſtance, that the two 
ſpies lay a little remote from the other figures 3 and 
that the oak under which was ſpread the banquet of 
the reapers, ſtood apart what he ſays of the valley 
ſprinkled all over with cottages and flocks, appears to 
be a deſcription of a large country in perſpective. And 
indeed, a general argument for this may he drawn from 
the number of. figures on the ſhield ; which could not 
be all expreſſed in their full magnitude: and this is - 
therefore a ſort of proof that the art of leſſening them 
according to perſpective was known at that time. 
What the criticks call the three unities, ought in rea- 
ſon as much to be obſerved in a picture as in a play; 
each ſhould have only one principal action, one infant 
of. time, and one point of view. In this method of 
examination alſo, the ſhield of Homer will bear the 
teſt ; he has been more exact than the greateſt pajnty 
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ers, who have often deviated from one or other of theſe 
rules; whereas (when we examine the Untall: of each 
neee it will appear, 

Firſt, That there is but one Peincigel R in each | 
picture, and that no ſupernumerary figures or actions are 
introduced. This will anſwer all that has been ſaid of 
the confuſion and croud of figures on the ſhield, by 
thoſe who never comprehended the plan of it, 

_ Secondly, That no action is repreſented in one piece, 
which could not happen in the ſame inſtant of time. 
This will overthrow the objection againſt ſo many dif- 
, ferent actions appearing in one ſhield; which, in this 
caſe, is much as abſurd as to object againſt ſo many of 
Raphael's Cartoons appearing in one gallery. * 
| Thirdly, It will be manifeſt that there are no ob- 

jets in any one picture which could not be ſeen in one 
point of view, Hereby the Abbe Terraſſon's whole 
criticiſm will fall to the ground, which amounts but 
to this, that the general objects of the heaven, ſtars, 
and ſea, with the particular proſpects of towns, fields, 
&c. could never be ſeen all at once. Homer was in- 
capable of ſo abſurd a thought; nor could theſe hea- 
venly bodies (had he intended them for a picture) have 
ever been ſeen together from one point ; for the con- 
ſtellations and the full moon, for example, could ne- 
ver be ſeen at once with the ſun. But the celeſtial bo- 
dies were placed on the boſs, as the ocean at the mar- 
gin of the ſhield : theſe were no parts of the painting, 
but the former was only an ornament to the projection 
in the middle, and the latter a frame round about it : 
in the ſame manner as the diviſions, projections, or 
angles of a roof are left to be ornamented at the diſ- 
eretion of the painter, with foliage, architecture, gro- 
teſque, or what he pleaſes ; however his judgment will 
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be ſtill more commendable, if he contrives to make 
even theſe extrinfical parts, to bear ſome alluſion to 
the main deſign : it is this which Homer has done, in 
placing a ſort of ſphere in the middle, and the ocean 
at the border, of a work, which was fo a in- 
tended to repreſent the univerſe. 

I proceed now to the detail of the ſhield z- in which 
the words of Homer being firſt tranſlated, an attempt 
will be made to ſhew with what exact order all that 
he deſcribes may enter into the compoſition, according 
to the rules of painting. 
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vs DESCRIPTION f We 
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THE 
SHIELD of ACHILLES, 


Divided i into its Kern Parts. 


The Boss law sure. 


„ Kr 483. EY jeiv yatay, Kc. ] Hoy Vulcan repreſented 
the earth, the heaven, the ſea, the indefatigable courſe 
of the ſun, the moon in her full, all the celgſtial figns that crown 


Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and tie 


Bear, commonly called the Wain, the only conſtellation which, 
never bathing itſelf in the ocean, turns about the pole, and ob · 
ſerves the courſe of Orion. 

The ſculpture of theſe reſembled ſomewhat of our ter- 
reſtrial and celeſtial globes, and took up the center of the 
ſhield ; it is plain by the huddle in which Homer expreſſes 
this, that he did not deſign it as a picture for a point of 


B b 


The .circumference is divided into twelve comparti- 
ments, each being a ſeparate picture, as follow: 


Firſt Compartiment. A Town in Peace. 
Ey N N ewolnos endAng, &c.] He engraved two cities; in 
one of them were repreſented nuptials and feſtivals. The 
Spouſes from their bridal chambers were conducted through the 


Town by the light of torches. Every mouth ſung the hymenæal 


ſong : the youths turned rapidly about in a circular dance: the 
flute and the lyre reſounded: the women, every one in the 
fireet, flanding in the porches, beheld and admired, 

In this picture, the brides preceded by torch-bearers, 
are on the fore-ground : the dance in circles, and mu- 


| kcians behind them: the ſtreet in perſpective on either 
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fide, the women and ſpectators in the porches, Ce. — 
perſed through all the architecture. 


Second Compartiment. 4 Aſſembly of People. 

Aue N oly Axe, &.] There was ſeen a number of people 
in the market-place, and two men diſputing warmly : the oc- 
caſion was the payment of a fine for a murder, which one g- 
firmed before the people he had paid, the other denied to hawe 
received ; both demanded, that the. affair ſhould be determined 
by the judgment of an arbiter : the acclamations of the multi- 
tude favoured ſometimes the one party, ſometimes the other. 

Here is a fine plan for a maſter-piece of exprefin z any 
judge of painting will ſee our author has choſen that 
cauſe which, of all others, would give occaſion to the 
greateſt variety of expreſſion : the father, the murderer, 
the witneſſes, and the different paſſions of the afſembly, 


would afford an ample field for this talent even to Ra- 
phael himſelf. | 


Third Compartiment. 'The Senate. 5 
Kheunts v Aga Nah Igbo, &c.] The heralds ranged the . 
ple in order: the reverend elders were ſeated on Jeats of p- 
liſhed flone, in the ſacred circle; they roſe up and declared their 
judgment, each in his turn, with the ſceptre in his hand : two 
talents of gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be Niven 

to him *who ſhould protounce the moſt equitable judgment. * 
The judges are ſeated in the center of the picture; 
one (who is the principal, figure) ſtanding up as ſpeak- 
ing; another in an action of riſing, as in order to Ipeak , 


the ground about them a proſpett of the eu, "oe 
with auditors and ſpectators. ren 


Fourth Compartiment. I Toaun in War. _ | 

Thy N inde bh Bee] The other city was Belge by 

tao glittering armies : they were not agreed whether to fark 

the town, or divide all the booty F it into tave equal parts, 

to be ſhared between them: mean time the befieged ſecretly 
armed themſelves for as ambuſtade, Their waives, children, 


\ 
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and old men were paſted to defend their awalls : the, warriours 
marched from the town with Pallas and Mars at their lead: 
the deities were of gold, and had golden armours, by the glory 
of which they were difling wiſhed above the. men, as well as by 
their ſuperiour flature, and more elegant proportions. 
This ſubject may be thus diſpoſed: the town 
= i near the eye, a- croſs the whole picture, with the old men 
I on the walls; the chiefs of each army on the fore · ground: 
: their different opinions for putting the town to the ſword, 
| or ſparing it on account of the booty, may be expreſſed 
bh by ſome having their hands on their ſwords, and looking 
up to the city, others ſtopping them, or in an action of 
perſuading againſt it, Behind, in proſpect, the townl- 
men may be ſeen going out from the back gates, with the 
two deities at their head. 
Homer here gives a clear inſtance of what the ancients 
always practiſed; the diſtinguiſhing the Gods and God- 
deſſes by characters of majeſty or beauty ſomewhat ſape- 
riour to nature; we conſtantly find this in their ſtatues» 
and to this the modern maſters owe the grand taſte in the 
. of their figures. 


Fifth Compartiment. An Ambuſeade, 


ol xb $h f la, &c.] Being arrived at the river where 
they deſigned their ambuſb (the place where the cattle were 
watered) they diſpoſed themſelves along the bank, covered 

ewith their arms : two ſpies, lay at a diftance from them ob- 
* ſerving when the oxen and ſheep ſbould come to drink. They 
came immediately, followed by two ſhepherds, aulo awere 
playing on their Piper, without any apprehenſion of their 

er. 

* quiet picture is a kind of repoſe between the laſt 

and the following active pieces. Here is a ſcene of a river 
and trees, under which lie the ſoldiers, next the eye of 

the ſpectator; on the farther bank are placed the two 
ſpies on one hand, and the flocks and ſhepherds appear 

coming at a greater diſtance on the other, SE Is 
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" Sixth Compartiment. "The Battle; © 
d ab, we ge boilre, c.] The people of the towon ruſbed | 
pon them, carried off the oxen and ſleep, and killed the Sep. 
herds. The befiegers fitting before the torn, heard the out- 
cry, and mounting their "horſes, arrived at the bank of the 
river; ere they flopped, and encountered tach other with 
their ſpears. Diſcord, tumult, and fate raged in the midft 
of them. There might you ſee cruel Deſtiny ' dragging a dead 
ſoldier through the battle; two others ſie ſeized alive; ont 
of which was mortally wind the other not yet hurt : te 


garment on her ſhoulders was Badu avith human blood : ti 
figures appeared as if they lived, moved, and fought, Jou 


would think they really dragged off their dead. 


The ſheep and two ſhepherds lying dead upon the fore- 
ground. A battle · piece fills the pifture: The allegorical 
figure of the Parca or Deſtiny is the principal. This had 
been a noble occaſion for ſuch a painter as Rubens, whs' 
has, with moſt happineſs and learning, imitated the an- 
cients in theſe fictitious and ſymbolical perſons. 


Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. - 


"Ev N iht veudy paahaxiy, & αι Tue next piece repreſented 
a large field, a deep and fruitful ſoil, which ſeemed to have 
been three times ploughed ;. the labourers appeared turning 
their ploughs on every fide. | As ſoon as they came ta a lands: 
end, a man preſented them a bowl of wine; cheared with | 
this, they turned and worked down a new furrow, defirous 
to haſten to the next lands. end. The field was of geld, but 
looked black behind the ploughs, as if it had really been turned 
up ; the ſurpriſing cfect of the art of Vulcan. | 

The ploughmen muſt be repreſented on the conan, 
in the action of turning at the end of the furrow. The 
invention of Homer is not content with barely putting 
down the figures, but enlivens them prodigiouſiy with 
ſome remarkable circumſtance +. the giving a cup of wine 


to the ploughmen muſt . a fine OT in the 
faces, 
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23 DESCRIPTION of de 
Eighth Compartiment, The Har weft. 
Ey F ride Theres, &c.] Next he repreſentad a field of corn, | 
in which the reapers worked with ſharp fickles in their hands ; 
the corn fell thick along the furrows in egual rows : three 
binders were employed in making wp the ſbeaves : the boys at. 
ending them, gathered up the laoſe ſevarths, aud carried them 
in their arms to be bound: the lord of the field fanding in the 
midft of the heaps, with @ ſceptre in his band, rejoices in . 
tence : his officers, at a diflance, prepare a feaft under the 
ſhade of an oak, and hold an ox ready to be ſacrificed N 
the women mix the flower of wheat for the reapers ſupper. 
The reapers on the fore-ground, with their faces to- 
wards the ſpectators; the gatherers behind, and the chi- 
dren on the farther ground. The maſter of the field, who 
is the chief figure, may be ſet in the middle of the picture 
with a ſtrong light upon him, in the action of directing 
and pointing with his ſcepter: the oak, with the ſervants 
under it, the ſacrifice, Cc. on a diſtant ground, would 
all together make a beautiful group of great variety. 


Ninth Compartiment, She Vintage, 


Ex d' ride aquizes, &c.] He then engraved a wineyard 
loaden with its grapes: the vineyard was gold, but the grapes 
black, and the props of them filver, A trench of a dark me. 
tal, and a paliſade of tin encompaſſed the whole vineyard. 
There wwas one path in it, by «which the labourers in the vine 
yard paſed : young men and maids carried the fruit in wowen 
baſkets: in the midale of them a youth played on the lyre, and 
charmed them with his tender voice, as he ſung to the firings 
(or as he ſung the ſong of Linus :) the reſt firiking the ground 
evith their feet in exact time, Yollowed kim in a dance, and 
| accompanied his wvoice with their own. 

The vintage ſcarce needs to be painted in any colours 
but Homer's, The youths and maids toward the eye, as 
coming out of the vineyard : the encloſure, palec, gate, 
Ec. on the fore-ground. There is ſomething inexpreſſi- 
rl riant in this-piece, above all the reſt, 
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Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 


EV x «yin woluos Beds, &c.] ' He graved a herd of oxen 
marching with their heads eretted; theſe oxen Gre 
cold and tin) ſremed ti bellwuy as they quitted their fail, and 
run in hafte to the meadows, through which a rapid river 


rolled with refounding ſtreams among ft the ruſbes: 93 


mom of gold attended them, followed by nine large dogs. 

terrible lions ſtixe @ bal by the throat, who roared as = 
dragged him along ; the dogs and the herdſien ran to his re- 
ſue, but the tions having tyrn the bull, devoured his entrailss 
and drank his blood.” herdſmen came wp with their dog, 
and heartened them in wain ; they dur not attack the lions, 


OI at ſome diflance, l at them, and uu, 


* have next a fine piece of animals, tame and ſavage : 
but what is remarkable is, that theſe animals are not 
coldly brought i in to be gazed upon: the herds, dogs, and 
lions are put into action, enough to exerciſe the warmth 
and ſpirit of Rubens, or the great taſte of Julio Romano. 

The lions may be next the eye, one holding the bull 
by the throat, the other tearing out his entrails : a herd 
man or two heartening the dogs: all theſe on the fore- 
ground. On the ſecond ground another group of oxens' 
that ſeem to have been gone before, toffing their heads 
and running; other herdſmen and dogs after them and 
beyond them, a proſpect of the river. : 


Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 
N , &.] The divine artift ien engraved a large 
Ack of ok ſheep feeding along a beautiful walley. Innu= 
merable folds, cottages, aud encloſed ſhelters, were ſeattered 
through the proſe. 

This is an entire landſkip without human figures, an 
image of nature ſolitary and undiſturbed: the deepeſt re- 
poſe and tranquillity devon which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the others. | 

8 2 


times to wind from each other, A mult 
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| T welfth Compartim ent. The Dance, 


E d xo. &c. The ſkilful 3 then deſigned the Ko 
aud various motions of a dance, like that awhick Dedalus of. 
ald contrived in Gneſſus for the fair Ariague.. There the young. 
men and maidens danced hand in land; the maids were dreſſed. 
in linen garments, the men in rick and ſbining fluffs : the maids. 
had flowery crowns on their heads ; the men had ſwords f 


gold hangs ing from their fides in belts of fikver. Here they ſeem. 
to run iu a ring with attive feet, as ſwifth at a wheel runs. 


round awhen tried by the hand of the potter. There, they ab- 
peared to move in many figures, and ſometimes ts meet, ſome». 


(tude of ſpectatars 
flood round, delighted with the dance. In the middle au 


nimble tumblers exerciſed themſelves in feats of activig, 


ewhile the ſong was carried on by the whole circle; 


This picture includes the greateſt number of perſons: 
Homer himſelf has grouped them, and marked the man- 
ner of the compoſition. This piece would excel in the 
different airs of beauty which might be given to the young 
men and women, and the graceful attitudes in the va- 
rious manners of dancing: on which account the ſubject 
might be fit for Guido, or perhaps could be no where 
better executed than i in our own aber. f | | 


The Box DER of the suiz ur. 


x krlbe wolzpaoto, &c.] Then laſtly, he repreſented the 
* courſe of the great ocean, which he made to roll its 
waves. round the extremity of the whole circumference. 

This (as has been ſaid before) was only the frame to 
the whole ſhield, and is therefore but ſlightly touched 
upon, without any mention of particular objects. 

LI ought not to end this eſſay, without vindieating my- 
ſelf from the vanity of treating of an art, which I love ſo 
much better than I underſtand: but I bave been very 
careful to conſult both the beſt performers and Judges i in 
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painting. I cannot neglect this occaſion of ſaying, how 
bappy I think myſelf in the favour of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed maſters of that art. Sir Godfrey Kneller in par- 


ticular allows me to tell the world, that he entirely agrees 
with my ſentiments on this ſubject: and I cannot help 
wiſhing, that he who gives this teſtimony to Homer, 
would ennoble ſo great a deſign by his own execution of 
it. Vulcan never wrought for Thetis with more readineſs 
and affection, than Sir Godfrey has done for me: and ſo 
admirable a picture of the whole univerſe could not be a 
more agreeable preſent than he has obliged me with, in 
the portraits of ſome of thoſe . who are to me the 
deareſt . in it. 
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The reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, 
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THETIS brings to her ſon the armour made by Vulcan. She 


preſerves the body of his friend from corruption, and com- 
mamas him to aſſemble the any, 10 declare his reſentment at. 

un end. Agumemmon and Hchilles are ſolemnly reconciled +- 
the ſpeeches, preſents, and ceremonies on that occaſion. 
Achilles is with great difficulty perſuaded to refrain from the 
battle till the troops have refreſhed themſelves, by the advice 
of Ulyſſes. The preſents are "conveyed to the tent of Achil- 
les; where Briſeis laments aver the body Patroclus. 
The hero obſlinately reſuſes all repaſt, and gives himſelf up 
to lamentations for his friend, Minerva deſcends to 
fires then him, by by the order 1 piter. He arms for 

1 his appetiratice deſeri atdrifes himſe 

his horſes, and reproaches them with the death of Patro- 
clus. One of them is miraculouſly endued with woice, and 
inſpired to propheſy his fate; but the hero, not aftoniſhed by 
that prodig y, ruſhes with fury to the combat. 


The thirtieth day. The Jeene is on the ſea-ſhore. 
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8.2575 as Aurora heav Aber odlent head. "let | 
Above the wayes that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, _ 
And gild the courts of Heav'n with ſacred light,) 
Th' immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 5 
Swift to her ſon : her ſon ſhe finds in tears 
Stretch'd o'er Patroclus' corſe; while all the reſt 
The ſov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 
A ray divine her heav'nly preſence ſhed, + © 
And thus, his hand ſoft-touching, Thetis ſaid. 10 
Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but Heav'n that gave the blow ;- - 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow'd,. 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 


v. 13. Behold akin, arms, &c. ] It is: not poetry only: 
which has had this idea, of giving divine arms to à hero” 
we have a very remarkable example of it in our holy books. 
In the ſecond of Maccabees, chap. xvi. Judas ſees in a 
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266 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XIX. 
Then drops the radiant burden on the ground; 15 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores around ; 
Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurpriſe, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, 
And feels with rage divine his boſom glow; 20 
From his fierce eye - balls living flames expire, 
And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fire : - 
He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his mind 
On all th' immortal artiſt had deſign'd. 
| Goddeſs (he cry'd) theſe glorious arms that ſhine 
With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. 26 
Now to the bloody battle let me bend: | 
But ah ! the relicks of my ſlaughter'd friend! 
In thoſe wide wounds thro which his ſpirit fled, 
Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead? 


dream the n enn bringing to him a ſword as | 
from God: though this was only a dream, or - a viſion, 


yet ſtill it is the ſame idea. This example is likewiſe fo 


much the more worthy of obſervation, as it is much later ; 
than the age of Homer: and as thereby it is ſeen, that the 
fame way of thinking continued Eng time Ky, "_ 
oriental nations. Dacier. | 


v. 30. Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead _ 
The care which Achilles takes in this place to drive away 


the flies from the dead body of Patroclus, ſeems to us a 


mean employment and a care unworthy of a hero; But 
that office was'regarded by Homer, and by all the Greeks 
of his time, as a pious duty conſecrated by cuſtom and re- 
ligion ; which obliged the kindred and friends of the de- 
ceaſed to watch his corpſe, and prevent any corruption 


Book XIX. HOMER. ILIA D. 267 .- 
That unavailing care be laid aide, © 31 
: (The azure Goddeſs to her ſon reply'd) ee» 


* before the ſolemn hay! of die funeral. It is olain it this 2 
voir was thought an indiſpenſible one, ſinte Achilles could 
not diſcharge himſelf of it but by impoſing i it upon his mo- 
ther. It is alſo clear, that in thoſe times the preſervation 
of a dead body was accounted a very important matter, 
ſince the Goddeſſes themſelves, nay the moſt delicare of the 
Goddeſſes, made it the ſubject of their utmoſt attention. 
As Thetis preſerves the body of Patroclus, and chaſes. 
from it thoſe inſects that breed in the wounds and cauſe 
putrefaction, ſo Venus is employed day and night about 3 
that of Hector, in driving away the dogs to which Achilles. e 
had expoſed it. Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick ; 
cloud, and preſerves its freſhneſs amidſt the greateſt heats 
of the ſun : and this care of the Deities over the dead was 
looked upon by men ab a fruit of their piety, | % 
There is an excellent remark. upon this paſſage in Boſ- 
ſu's admirable treatiſe of the epick poem, lib, iii. cap, 10. 
« To ſpeak (ſays this author) of the arts and ſciences as a 
poet ought, we ſhould veil them under names and ac-" 
« tions of perſons fiftitious, and allegorical, Homer will 
« not plainly ſay that ſalt has the virtue to preſerve dead 
«© bodies, and prevent the flies from engendering worms 
« in them; he will not ſay, that the ſea preſented Achilles 
«© a remedy to preſerve Patroclus from putrefaction; but 
he will make the ſea a Goddeſs, and tells us, that The. 
« tis to comfort Achilles, engaged to perfume the body. 
te with an ambroſia which Bonk keep it a whole year 


« from corruption: it is thus Homer teaches the poets to 
© ſpeak of arts and ſciences. This example ſhews the na- 
5 ture of the things, that flies cauſe putrefaction, that ſale 
e preſerves bodies from it z but all this is told us poeti- * 
** cally, the whole is reduced into action, the ſea is made 
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Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd ſhall remain 
Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the lain. le 


But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) ie 35 


Before the Grecian peers renounce thine re- 4 
Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, 


And Heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage!” 2» 


Then in the noſtrils of the ſlain ſhe pour d wits 
Neftareous drops, and rich ambroſia ſhow'r'd + 4⁰ 


Oer all the corſe. The flies forbid their pre, 


Untouch'l it reſts, and ſacred from decay. 

Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 

The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. _ © 
The heroes heard, and all the naval train/ 4 
That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the main, 
Alarm'd, tranſported, at the well-known found, 
Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd; 
Studious to ſee that terrour of the plain, _ : 
Long loſt to battle, ſhine in arms again. 1 80 
Tydides and Ulyſſes firſt appear, | 


Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpeat; 
Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac d, 


The king of men, Atrides came the laſt; 


He too ſore wounded by Agenor's ſon. 55 


Achilles (riſing in the midſt) beguann. 
Oh Monarch! better far had been the fate 


_ thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, 


77 


c« a perſon who ſpeaks and acts, and this arefejoteier is 
0 accompanied with paſſion, tenderneſs, and — 


« in a word, there is nothing which is not Sen to 
« Ariſtotle's precept) endued with manners.“ | 


1 
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If, (cer the day when by mad paſſion ſwayd, 

Raſh we contended for the black-ey'd maid) 60 

Preventing Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, l 

And ſhot the ſhining miſchiefto the heart! 

Then many a hero had not preſs d the ſhore, == 

Nor 'Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 

Long, long ſhall' Greece the woe! We. rp be- 
wail, 6 5 

And ſad poſterity repeat the tale. | | 

But this, no more the ſubject of debate, 

Is paſt, forgotten, and reſign'd to fate: 

Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die? 70 


v. 67. m Dian had diſdateled her 4 

Aud ſbot the feining miſchief to the heart ] | 
Achilles wiſhes Briſeis had. died before ſhe had occaſioned 
ſo great calamities to his countrymen :. I will not ſay to 
excuſe him, that his virtue here overpowers his loye, but 
that the wiſh is not ſo very barbarous as it may ſeem by 
the phraſe to a modern reader. It is not, that Diana had + 
actually killed her, as by a particular ſtroke or judgment 
from Heaven; it means no more than a natural death, as 
appears from this paſſage in Odyſſ. xv. 


When age and ſickneſs have un-nerv'd the ſtrong, | 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 

They bend the filyer bows for ſudden ill, 

And every ſhining arrow flies to kill, 


And he does not with her death now, after ſhe had 3 


his miſtreſs, but only that ſhe had died, before he knew | 
or loved her. | 
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And ev'n as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 
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Here then my anger ends: let war ſucceed, 


Now call the hoſts, and try, if in our ſight 

Troy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night? 74 

I deem, their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, _ 

Shall ſcape with tranſport, and with joy repoſe. 
He ſaid: his Gniſh'd wrath with loud acelaim 

T he Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides' name. 

When thus, not riſing from his lofty thrane, 

In ſtate unmay'd, the king of men begun. 90 

Hear me, ye ſons of Greece! with ſilence hear ! 

And grant your. monarch an impartial ear; 

A. while your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, ' 

And let your raſh, injurious clamours end: 

Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 8 

Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe. 

Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate: 

Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 

With fell Erinnys, urg'd my wrath that day 

When from Achilles' arms I forc'd the prey. 90 

What then could I, againſt the will of Heav'n? 

Not by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n; 

She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 


Ther: race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. - 


v. — . She, Joes dread daughter. ] This ſpeech of 2 
memnon, confiſting of little elſe than the long ſtory of Ju- 
piter's caſting Diſcord out of heaven, ſeems odd enough at 
firſt fight; and does not indeed anſwer what I believe 


every reader expects, at the conference of theſe two 


4 
— * 
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Not on the ground that haughty Fury treads,. 
But prints her loſty . on the heads 


princes. Without extuling i it 2 the juſtneſs and pro» 
per application of the allegory in the preſent caſe, I think 


it a piece of artifice, very agreeable to the character of 
Agamemnon, which is a mixture of haughtineſs and cun- 
ning; he cannot prevail with himſelf any way to leſſen 


the dignity of the rayal character, of which he every 


where appears jealous : ſomething he is obliged to ſay in 


publick, and not brooking directiy to own himſelf in the 


wrong, he flurs it over with this tale. With what ſtateli- 


neſs is it that he yields? © I was mifled (ſays he) but I 


was miſled like jupiter. We inveſt you with our 
« powers, take our troops and our treaſures : our royal 
40 promiſe ſhall be fulfilled, but be you pacified.” 


v. 93. She, Joe dread daughter, fated to infeſt 
The race of mortals—— — | 


It appears from hence, that the ancients owned a De-. 


mon, created by God himſelf, and 1 taken up in 
doing miſchief. 

This fiction is very remarkable, bad 
that the pagans knew that a-deman of diſcord and male. 
diction was in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, 
which perfectly agrees with holy hiſtory. St. Juſtin will have 
it, that Homer attained tothe knowledge thereof in Egypt, 


and that he had even read what Ifaiah writes, chap. xiv- 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the morn-- 


ing, how art thou cut doæun to the ground, which didfi weeks 


en the nations? But our poet could not have ſeen the 
prophecy of Iſaiah, becauſe he lived 100 of 150 years be- 


fore that prophet ; and this anteriority of time makes this 
paſſage the more obſervable, Homer therein bears au- 


. 
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Of mighty men z infliting as ſhe goes Ny 

Long feſt'ring wounds, inextricable woes! 

Of old, ſhe ſtalk d amid the bright abodes; | 
And Jove himſelf, the fire of men and Gods, 100 
The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd ont 3 
Deceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art. 

For when Alcmena's nine long months were run, 
And Jove expected his immortal ſon! FR 
To Gods and Goddeſſes th* unruly joy | 2 
He ſhow'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs 8577 

From us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſptings, 
Fated to rule, and born a king of kings. 
Saturnia aſk'd an oath, to vouch the trut, ö 
And fix d dominion on the favour'd youth. 110 
The Thund'rer unſuſpicious of the fraul, 
Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddeſs from Olympus height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight ; 
Scarce ſeven moons gone, lay Sthenelus's wife; 115 
She puſh'd her ling'ring infant into life; | 

Her charms Alcmena's coming labours ſtay, 

And ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 

Then bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 

& A youth (ſaid ſhe) of Jove's immortal kind 120 
44 Is this day born: from Sthenelus he ſprings, .. 

« And claims thy promiſe to be king of kings.” 


thentick witneſs to the truth of the Kory, of an angel 
thrown from heaven, and gives this teſtimony above 100 


years before one of the greateſt prophets ſpoke of it, Dacier. 
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Grief ſeiz'd the Thund' rer, by his oath 4. * Fe, 
Stung to the ſoul, he ſorrow'd, and he rag d. 
From his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe ſat, 12 5 
He ſnatch'd the Fury-Goddeſs of debate 
The dread, th irrevocable oath he ſwore,” - 
Th' immortal ſeats ſnould ne er behold her more; 
And whirPd her headlong down, for ever drivn 
From bright Olympus and the ſtarry heayn: 130 
Thence on the nether world the Fury fell; . 
Ordain'd with man's contentious race to d well. 
Full oft the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 
Curs'd the dire Fury, and in ſecret groan c. 
Ev'n thus, like Jove himſelf, was T miſſed, 135 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone I 

My martial troops, my treaſures are thy own :. 

This inftant from'the navy ſhall be ſent 

Whate'er Ulyſſes promis'd at thy tent : 140 
But thou! appeas d, propitious to our pray r, 
Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 

O king of nations! whoſe ſuperiour ſway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hoſts obey! 5 f 
To keep or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 145 
To us, tis equal ; all we aſk is war. | 
While yet we talk, or but an inſtant hun *'- 1 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 
Let ev'ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound . 

The Trojan ranks, and deal . wand, 

vor. _—_— T 


rr 
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And learn from thence the buſineſs of the day. 
The fon of Peleus thus: and thus replies 


| The great in councils, Ithaeus the wife. 


Tho', god-like, thou art by no toils oppreſt, 155 
At leaſt our armies-claim repaſt and reſt: | 


Long and laborious muft the combat be, 


When by the Gods infpir'd, and led by thee. 
Strength is deriv'd from fpirits and from blood, 
And INCL you wine and food: 160 


v. 145. To keep or ſend the preſents, be ith FAR Achil. 
les neither refuſes nor demands Agamemnon's preſents z 
the firſt would be too contemptuous, and the other would. 
look too ſelfiſh. It would ſeem as if Achilles fought only 
for pay like a mercenary, which would be utterly unbe- 
coming a hero, and diſhonourable to that character: Ho- 
mer is wonderful as to the manners. Spend. Dac. 


v. 159. Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits, &c,} This ad 
vice of Ulyſſes that the troops ſhould refreſh themſelves 
with eating and drinking was extremely neceſſary after a 
battle of ſo long continuance as that of the day before: 
and Achilles's defire that they ſhould charge the enemy 
immediately, without any reflection on the neceſſity of 
that refreſhment, was alſo highly natural to his violent 
character. This forces Ulyſſes to repeat that advice, and 
inſiſt upon it ſo much: which thoſe criticks did not ſee 
into, who through a falfe delicacy are ſhocked at his ins 
ſifting ſo warmly upon eating and drinking, Indeed to 
a common reader, who is more fond of heroick and ro- 


mantick, than of juſt and natural images, this at firſt ſight *» 


may have an air of ridicule; but I will venture to ſay there 
is nothing ridiculous in the thing itſelf, nor mean and low 


HOMER ILIAD. Book XIX 
With emulation, what I act farvey, 151 


. 
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What boaftful fon of war, without that ſtay, 
Can laſt a hero thro' a fingle day? 
Courage may prompt; but, ebbing out his ſtrength» 
Mere unſupported man muſt yield at length) 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declit'd, * 
The drooping body will deſert the mind: 166 
But built a· ne with firength-confetring fare, 
With limbs and foul untam'd, he tires a war. 
Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 
With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ew ry band; 170 
But let the preſents to Achilles made, 
The king of men ſhall rife in publick ſight, 
And ſolemn ſwear, (obſervant of the rite) - 
That ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 175 
Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 
That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 
And the full price of injur'd honour paid. 
Stretch not henceforth, O prince l thy ſov rei 
might. : 
Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of xight ; _ 180 - 
'Tis the chief praife that e er to kings belong d, 
To right with juſtice whom with A they 
wrong'd. 


in Homer's nia of cat and I 8 
ſame of this tranſlation, though I have not foftened or 
Logs BENE C4427 


Tz 


To him the monarch. Juſt! is thy 2 

Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in 2 

Each due atonement gladly I prepare cn | 
And Heav'n regard me as I juſtly ſwear! 7 

© Here then a- while let Greece aſſembled Hoop 

Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; | 

Till from the fleet our preſents be convey d. 

And, Jove atteſting, the firm compact made. 790 

A train of noble youth the charge ſhall " ; 

Theſe to ſelect, Ulyſſes be thy care; 

In order rank'd let all our giſts appear, 

And the fair train of captives cloſe the rer: 

Talthybius ſhall the victim boar convey, ' 195 

Sacred to Jove, and yon” bright orb of day. 

For this (the ſtern acides replies) 

Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 


"SA. | " 
” a a * 


v. 197. The flern acides replies.] The Greek verſe is, 
Tov d' dmrapeoopurves go tn witac Axles 


Which is repeated very frequently throughout thelliad, It 

is a very juſt remark of a French critick, that what makes 

it ſo much taken notice of, is the rumbling ſound and 
length of the word dm: this is ſo true, that if 

in a poem or romance of the ſame length as the Iliad, we 
ſhould repeat The hero anſwer'd, full as often, we ſhould 
never be ſenſible of that repetition. And if we are not 
ſhocked at the like frequency of thoſe expreſſions in the 
Fneid, fic ore refert, talia voce refert, talia difta dabat, 

« wix ea ſatus erat, &c. it is only becauſe the ſound of the 


Latin words does not fill the ear like that of the Greek 
. b 
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When the ſterũ fury of the war is ver, 
And wrath' TE! burns my breaſt no more. . 


The diſcourſe of the ſame critick upon theſe fort of re. 
petitions in general, deſerves to be tranſcribed. That 
uſeleſs nicety (ſays he) of avoiding every repetition, which 
the delicacy of latter times has introduced, was not known 
to the firſt ages of antiquity : the books of Moſes abound 
with them. Far from condemning their frequent uſe in 
the moſt ancient of all the poets, we ſhould look upon 
them as the certain character of the age in which he lived, 
they ſpoke ſo in his time, and to have ſpoken otherwiſe 
had been a fault. And indeed nothing is in itſelf fo con. 
trary to the true ſublime, as that painful and frivolous ex- 
actneſs, with which we avoid to make uſe of a proper word 
becauſe it was uſed before, It is certain that the Romans 
were leſs ſcrupulous as to this point: you have often in a 
fingle page of Tully, the ſame word five or fix times over, 
If it were really a fault, it is not to be conceived how an 
author, who ſo little wanted variety of expreſſions as Ho- 
mer, could be ſo very negligent herem ? On the contrary, 
he ſeems to have affected to repeat the ſame things in the 
2 words, on many occaſions. 14 

It was from two principles equally true, that among ſe. 
wed people, and in ſeveral ages, two practices entirely 
different took their riſe. Moſes, Homer, and the writers 
of the firſt times, had found that repetitions of the ſame 
words recalled the 1deas or things, imprinted them much 
more ftrongly, and rendered the diſcourſe more intelli- 
gible. Upon this principle, the cuſtom of repeating words, 
phraſes, and even entire ſpeeches, inſenſibly eſtabliſned 
itſelf both in proſe and poetry, eſpecially in narrations. 

The writers who ſucceeded them' obſerved, eyen from 
Homer himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of ſtyle conſiſted: 
in variety. This they made their principle: they there. 
fore avoided repetitions of words, and ſtill more of whole 

T3 
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By Hector ſlain, their faces to the ſky 201 
All grim with gaping wounds our heroes lie: 


ſentences ; they 3 to vary their tranſitions ; 
and found out new turns and manners of expreſſing the 
ſame things. 

Either of theſe practices is good, but the exceſs of either 
vicious: we ſhould neither on the one hand, through 3 
love of ſimplicity. and clearneſs, continually repeat the 
ſame words, phraſes, or diſcourſes ; nor on the other, for 
the pleaſure of variety, fall into a childiſh affectation of 
expreſſing every thing twenty different ways, though i 
be never ſo natural and common. 

Nothing ſo much cools the warmth of a piece, or puts 
out the fire of poetry, as that perpetual care to vary inceſ- 
ſantly, even in the ſmalleſt circumſtances. In this, as in 
many other points, Homer has deſpiſed the ungrateful la, 
bour of too ſcrupulous a nicety. He bas done like a great 
painter, who does not think himſelf obliged to vary all 
his pieces to that degree, as not one of them ſhall have 
the leaſt reſemblance to another: if the principal figures | 
are entirely different, we eaſily excuſe, a reſemblance in 
the landſkips, the ſkies, or the draperies. Suppoſe a gal» 
lery full of pictures, each of which repreſents a particular 
ſubject in one 1 ſee Achilles in fury, menacing Agamem- 
non; in another the ſame hero with regret delivers up Bri- 
ſeis to the heralds; in a third it is ſtill Achilles, but Achil- 
les overcome with grief, and lamenting to his mother. If 
the air, the geſture, the countenance, the character of 
Achilles, are the ſame in each of theſe three pieces: if the 

ground of one of theſe be the ſame with that of the others 
in the compoſition and general deſign, whether it be land- 
ſkip or architecture; then indeed one ſhould have reaſon 
to blame the painter for the uniformity. of his figures and 
grounds, But if there be RO MINER but in the folds of 
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Thoſe call to war ! and might my 1 voice incite, 
Now, now, this inſtant, ſhou'd commence the fight: 
Then, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 


And copious banquets, glad your weary ſouls. 206 
Let not my palate know the taſte of food, _ 
Till my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood : | 
Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur d Oer, 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 4 to 


a few draperies, in the ſtructure of ſome part of a build- 
ing, or in the figure of ſome tree, mountain, or cloud, it 
is what no one would regard as a fault. The application 
is obvious: Homer repeats, but they are not the great 
ſtrokes which he repeats, not thoſe which ſtrike and fix our 
attention; they are only the little parts, the tranfitions, 
the general circumſtances, or familiar images, which re- 
cur naturally, and upon which the reader but caſts his eye 
careleſly: ſuch as the deſcriptions of ſacrifices, repaſts, or 
embarkments; ſuch in ſhort, as are in their own nature 
much the ſame, which it is ſufficient juſt to ſhew, and which | 
are in a manner incapable of different ornaments. —© 


v. 209. Pale lies my friend, &c. ] It is in the Greek, 72 
extended in my tent with his face turning towards the door, | 
4 weddugey Tfgajupuir®,;/that is to ſay, as the ſcholiaſt has ex- 
plained it, kawing. his. feet turned towards the door. For it 
was thus the Greeks placed their dead in the porches of 
their houſes, as likewiſe in Italy, 


« In portam xigidos.calces extendit.” _ IM 


« Recepitque ad limina greſſum, 7 
“ Corpus nbi exanimi PRs Pallantis Acetes 15 
„ Servabat ſenior” | 417 


Thus we are told by Suetonius, of the body. of Augaſtus 


—Equeſter ordo ſuſcepit, urbique intulil, in * _ 
mis collocavit. "ou 
+ 


= 
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Revenge is al my ſoul! no meaner care, © 
Int'reſt, or thought, has room to harbour there 1 

Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 

And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 


O firſt of Greeks (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd) 215 
The beſt and braveſt of the warrĩour · kind 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſnine, 
But old experience and calm wiſdom, mine. 
Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, 
The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field 22 
Tho” vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon plain, 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 

The ſcale of conqueſt ever way ring lies, 

Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies 5 
The great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 22g 
And endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed ? ' 

Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the dead: 
Enough, when death demands the brave to Pay... 
The tribute of a'melancholy day. 2230 
One chief with patience to the grave refign'd, 

Our care devol ves on others left behind. 


v. 221. Tho' waſt the heaps, &c.] Ulyſſes's expreſſion in 
0. original is very remarkable; he calls aνντ fraw or 
chaff, ſuch as are killed in the battle; and he calls {ley 
the crop, ſuch as make their eſcape.  T his is very con- 
formable to the language of holy ſcripture, wherein thoſe 
who periſh are called chaf, and thoſe who are ſaved are 
called corn. Dacier, 


Book XIX. "HOMER ILIA D. "48: 
Let gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, , 
Let riſing ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 2k 4 
Let their warm heads with ſcenes of battle glow, - | 
And pour new furies on the feebler foe. © 2236 
Yet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare TI 
Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war; 
Who waits for. that, the dire effect ſhall find, 
If trembling in the ſhips he lags behind. 240 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend, N 
And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend, * 

And now the delegates Ulyſſes ſent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. | 
The ſong of Neſtor, Phyleus' valiant heir, 245 
Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, ry 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ſtrain, 23 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey d; 
Twice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid; 2 50 
A row of fix fair tripods then ſucceeds ; 0 
And twice the number of high- — Rieeds ;_ 


v. 237. None ſball dare 
Exped a ſecond ſummons, to the war. 1. 


This is very artful; Ulyſles, to prevail upon Achilles to 
let the troops take as and yet in ſome ſort to ſecond 
his impatience, gives with the ſame breath orders for 
battle, by commanding the troops to march, and expect 
no farther orders. Thus though the troops go to take 
repaſt, it looks as if they do not loſe a moment's time, 
but are going to put themſelves in array of battle, Dacier. 
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282 HOMER ILIAD. Book XIX. 
Sev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe; 


The eighth Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, | 
Clos'd the bright band: great Ithacus, before, 2 6 
Hirſt of the train, the golden talents bore : 

The reſt in publick view the chiefs diſpoſe, 


A ſplendid ſcene! then Agamemnon rofe : 


The boar Talthybius held: the Grecian lord 
Prew the broad cutlaſs ſheath'd beſide his ſword : 


The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim 5 brow 261 


He crops, and off ring meditates his vow. 
His hands uplifted to th atteſting ſkies, | 
On Heav'n's broad marble roof were fix d his eyes, 


The ſolemn words a deep attention draw. 265 
And Greece around fat thrilFd with ſacred awe. 


Witneſs thou firſt! thou greateſt Pow r above! 
All-good, all-wiſe, and all-ſurveying Jove! 
And Mother-earth, and Heav'n's revolving light, 


And ye, fell Furies of the realms of night, 270 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falfely ſwear ! 

The black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 

Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 


Ii this be falſe, Heay'n all ite venggange ſhed, 23s 


And levell'd thunder ſtrike my guilty head! 


With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound 3 
The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground; 
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The ſacred herald rolls the victim flain Wong 
(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main. 280 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 
Whate'er we feel, tis Jove inflicts the woe: 
Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, - 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
*T'was Jove's high will alone, Oer - ruling all, 285 
That doom'd our ftrife, and oor the Greeks * 
fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs! indulge the genial rite ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 
The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd : 
To their black veſſels all the Greeks return d. 290 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Thoſe in the tents the *ſquires induſtrious ſpread : 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led; 
To their new ſeats the female captives move: 291 
Briſeis, radiant as the queen of ab | 


v. 279. Rolls the victim into the 3 For: ir 
was not lawful to eat the fleſh/ of the victims that were 
ſacrificed in confirmation of cathas ſuch were victims 1 
malediction. Euftathius. x 


v. 281, Hear, ye Greeks, &c.] Achilles, tolet them ſee that, 
he is entirely appeaſed, juſtifies Agamemnon himſelf, and 
enters into the reaſons with which that prince had co- 
loured his fault, But in that juſtification he perfectly well 
preſerves his character, and illuſtrates the advantage he 
has over that king who offended him. Dacier. as 
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Slow as ſhe paſt, ' beheld with fad ſurvey ot Mt 
Where gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay, | 
Prone on the body fell the heav'nly fair, | 
Beat her fad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 300 
All beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe cries. 4 
Ah youth ſor ever dear, for ever kind, £3 
Once tender friend of my diſtraQted mind! 
L left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay; 305 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay! © 50 
What woes my wretched race of life attend ? 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end 1 
The firſt lov'd conſort of my virgin bed 
Before theſe eyes in fatal battle bled! | 310 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day, * 
All trod the dark, irremeable way:; 
Thy friendly hand uprear d me from the plain, 
And dry d my ſorrows for a huſband flain ; ' 


v. 303, &c. The lamentation of Briſeis over Patroclus.] 
This ſpeech (ſays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus) is not with- 
out its artifice : while Briſeis ſeems only to be deploring 
Patroclus, ſhe repreſents to Achilles, who ſtands by, the 
breach of the promiſes he had made her, and npbraids 
him with the negle& he had been guilty of in reſigning 
her up to Agamemnon. He adds, that Achilles hereupon 
acknowledges the juſtice of her complaint, and makes 
anſwer that his promiſes ſhould be performed: it was a 
flip 3 in that great critick's memory, for tlie verſe he eites 
is not in this part of the author, 2 2 emen 
Part II.] 
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Achilles' care you promis d I ſhould prove, 215 
The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love; 10 $259 
That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 
And make me empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears! for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe! 
Her ſiſter captives echo d groan for groan, 
Nor mourn'd Patroclus' fortunes, but their own. - 
The leaders preſs'd the chief on every ſide; 
Unmoy'd, he heard them, and with ſighs deny'd. 


328 


v. 315. Achilles care you promis'd, &c ] In theſe days 
when our manners are ſo different from thoſe of the an- 
_ tients, and we ſee none of thoſe diſmal cataſtrophes which 
laid whole kingdoms waſte, and ſubjected princeſſes and 
queens to the power of the conqueror ; it will perhaps 
ſeem aſtoniſhing, that a princeſs of Briſeis's birth, the 
very day that her father, brothers, and huſband were 
killed by Achilles, ſhould ſuffer herſelf to be comforted, 
and even flattered with the hopes of becoming the ſpouſe 
of the murderer. But ſuch were the manners of thoſe 
times, as antient hiſtory teſtifies : and a poet repreſents 
them as they were; but if there was a neceſſity for juſti- 
fying them, it Wit be ſaid that ſlavery was at that time 
ſo terrible, that in truth a princeſs like Briſeis was par- : 


donable, to chuſe rather to become Achilles's wife than 
his ſlave.  Dacter. 


v. 322. Nor mourn'd Patroclus* fortunes, but their oaun.] 
Homer adds this touch to heighten the character of Bri- 
ſeis, and to ſhew the difference there was between her 
and the other captives. Briſeis, as a well-born princeſs, 

really bewailed Patroclus out of gratitude ; but the others, 


by pretending to bewail him, wept only out of capt 
Dader. | 
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Ik yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 325 


Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear : 
Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay 


To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day. 


He ſpoke, and from the warriours turn'd his nes 
Yet ſtill the brother- kings of Atreus' race, 330 
Neſtor, Idomeneus, Ulyſſes fage, 

And Phcenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul; 
He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 


Thou too, Patroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) 335 


Once ſpread th' inviting banquet i in our tents : 

Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, f 
Once ſtaid Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 

But now alas ! to death's cold arms reſign'd, 
What banquet but revenge can glad my mind ? 
What greater ſorrow could aſflict my breaſt, 341 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His ſon's ſad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

What mores ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 345 
(My only offspring) fink into the grave ? 4 


v. 335. Thou too, Patroclus ! &c.) This lamentation is 


_ finely introduced: while the generals are perſuading bim 


to take ſome refreſhment, it naturally awakens in his 
mind the remembrance of Patroclus, who had fo often 
brought him food every morning before they went to bat- 
tle: this is very natural, and admirably well conceals the 


art of drawing the ſubject of his diſcourſe from the things | 


that preſent themſelves, Spondanus. 


ore nd 25 a rats als rt 
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If yet that offspring lives, (I diftant far, 
Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war.) 
I cou'd not this, this cruel ſtroke attend 
Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his "TY 
I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 351 
My tender orphan with a parent's care, e 
From Scyros ifle conduct him o'er the main, 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, | | 
The lofty palace, and the large domain, 3559 
For Peleus breathes no more the vital air ; 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But *till the news of my fad fate invades 
His haſtening ſoul, and finks him to the ſhades. 
Sighing he ſaid: his grief the heroes join'd, 360 
Lach ſtole a tear for what he left behind. 
Their mingled grief the Sire of heav'n ſurvey'd, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd Maid. 
| Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 7 
And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war? 364 


Lo, where yon' fails their canvaſs wings extend, 
All comfortleſs he fits, and wails his friend: 


vo 
3 CO 
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* 


v. 351. Ip Patroclus might ſurvive, &c.] Patroclus 
was young, and Achilles who had but a ſhort time to live, 
hoped that after his death his dear friend would be as a 
father to his ſon, and put him into the poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom : Neoptolemus would in Patroclus find Peleus 
and Achilles; whereas when Patroclus was dead, he muſt 
be an orphan indeed. Homer is particularly n 
for the ſentiments, and always follows nature. Dacier. 
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288 HOMER ILLAD. Book XIX. 


Fer'thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, . 


Haſte and infuſe ambroſia in his breaſt. > | 


He ſpoke; and ſudden at the word of love, | 
Shot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
So ſwift thro' æther the ſhrill Harpy ſprings, 
The wide air floating to her ample wings. 

To great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 


And pour'd divine ambroſia in his breaſt, 375 


With nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods!) 


Then, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 


Now iſſued from the ſhips the warriour- train, 
And like a deluge pour'd upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 380 
And ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow ; 
From duſky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 

Whoſe dazzling luſtre whitens all the ſkies : 

So helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields 

Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the 
2: ele; : 385 


v. 384. So helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields | 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields.) 


It is probable the reader may think the words. ſhining, 
ſplendid, and others derived from the luſtre of arms, too 
frequent in theſe books. My author is to anſwer for it; 
but it may be alledged in his excuſe, that when it was 


the cuſtom for every ſoldier to ſerve in armour, and when 


thoſe arms were of braſs before the uſe of iron became 
common, theſe images of luſtre were leſs avoidable, and 
more neceſſarily frequent in deſcriptions of this nature. 


% 


— HOMER 111A. 289 


Broad- Elite ring breaſt- Plated, oe with pointe, 
'» TT. 
Mix in one fiream, refleQing blaze on blaze: 
Thick beats the center as the courſers bound, - 
With ſplendour flame the ſkies, and laugh the feld. 
around. 
Full in the midſt, high: tow” ring der the reſt, 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreft; 3 
Arms which the Father of the fire beſtow'd, | 
Forg'd on th eternal anvils of the God. | 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, 
His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire; 295 
He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay _ | 
O'erlooks th' embattled hoſt, and hopes the bloody 
oo fk | 
The filver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold : 
Then o'er his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold. 
The brazen ſword a various baldrick ty'd, 400 
That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung glitt'ring at his fide ; 
And like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield : 
Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 


v. 390. Achilles arming himſelf, &c.] There is a won- 
derful pomp in this deſcription of Achilles arming 
himſelf ;” every reader without being pointed to it, will 
ſee the extreme grandeur of all theſe images; but what 
is particular, is, in what à noble ſcale they riſe one 
above another, and how the hero is ſet ſtill in a ſtronger 


point of light than before ; till he is at laſt i in a manner 
Vot. V. |” Weep # 


Which on the far - ſeen mountain blazing high, 
15 Streams from ſome lonely watch-tow'r to the &y:, 


Shakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence and war ; 
So ſtream'd the golden honours from his bead, 


8 0 HOMERs ILIAD; Book K. 


80 to night-wand ring ſailors, pale with fears, 
"Re over the wat'ry waſte, a light appears, _ 


Tx 


With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again 3 5 
Loud howls the ſtorm, and araves them 00 er the 
main. 
Next, his high head the helmet 3 behind 


The ſweepy creſt hung floating in the wind: . Py 
Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming hair | 4 


* 
8 
Ty I 


Trembled the ſparkling plumes, and the lopſe 15 

ries ſhed. 41 5 

The chief beholds himſelf with wond'ring eyes; 
His arms he poiſes, and his motions tries; 


Buoy d by ſome inward force, he ſeems to ſwim, ; 0 


And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 


And now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, 42⁰ 
Pond'rous and huge! which not a Greek could rear. 


From Pelion's cloudy top an afh entire 


Old Chiron fell'd, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 
A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 


The death of heroes, and the dread of fields: 
Automedon and Alcimus prepare 


: 425) 


Th' immortal courſers, and the radiant car, 


covered over with glories he is at firſt likened to the | 
moon-light, then to the flames of a beacon, then to A co · 
met, and laſtly to the ſun itſelf. 


Bock XIX; HOM RRS ILIA DI 295 
( The ſilver traces ſweeping at their fide) 
Their fiery mouths reſplendent bridles tyd. 
The iv'ry-ſtudded reins, return'd behind, 430 
War'd Oer their backs, and to the chariot join d. 
The charioteer then whirl'd the laſh around, 
And ſwift aſcended at one active bound, 
All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire - 
Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; 4335 
Not brighter Phoebus in th' ethereal way, 8 
Flames from his chariot, and reſtores the day. 
High o'er the hoſt all terrible he ſtarids, 
And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread commands. 
_  Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges' ſtrain, 440 
(Unleſs ye boaſt that heav'nly race in vain) 
Be ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 
And learn to make your maſter more your care : 
Thro' falling ſquadrons bear my ſlaught'ring ſword, 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. 445 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid; | 
Seem'd ſenſible of woe, and droop'd his head: 
Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 
And bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane, 
When, ſtrange to tell! (fo Juno will'd) he broke 
Eternal filence, and portentous ſpoke, apy * 3 


v. 450. | When, flrange to tel! ( Juno will'd) he broke | 
Eternal ſilence, and portentous ſpoke.) 


It is remarked, in excuſe of this extravagant fiction of a 
borſe ſpeaking, that Homer was authoriſed herein by 
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Achilles! yes | this day at leaſt we bear 
Mn | 


fable, tradition, and an Livy makes OK * m 
oxen that ſpoke on different occaſions, and regites the 
ſpeech of one, which was Roma cave tibi. Pliny tells us, 
theſe animals were particularly gifted this way, I. viii. 
c. 45. Eft frequens in prodigiis priſcorum, bo uem lacutum. He- 
ſides, Homer had prepared us for expecting ſomething 
miraculous from theſe horſes of Achilles, by repreſenting 
them to be immortal. We have ſeen them already ſenſible, 
and weeping at the death of Patroclus: and we muſt add 
to all this, that a Goddeſs is concerned in working this 
wonder : it is Juno that does it. Oppian alludes to this 
in a beautiful paſſage of his firſt book : not having the 
original by me, I ſhall quote (what 1 believe is no leſs 
beautiful) Mr. Fenton's tranſlation of it: 


Of all the prone creation, none difplay 
A friendlier ſenſe of man's ſuperior ſway : 
Some in the filent pomp of grief complain, 

For the brave chief, by doom of battle ſlain: 

And when young Peleus in his rapid car- 

Ruſh'd on, to rouſe the thunder of the war, 
With human voice inſpir'd, his ſteed deplor'd 

The fate impending e o'er his lord. 


Cyneg. lib. i. 
1 and Dacier fait not to 1 up Balaam's aſk 


on this occaſion. But methinks the commentators are at 
too much pains to diſcharge the poet from the imputation 


of extravagant fiction, by accounting for wonders of this 


kind: I am afraid, that next to the extravagance of in- 
venting them, is that of endeavouring to reconcile ſuch 
fictions to probability. Would not one general anſwer 
do better, to ſay once for all, that the above-cited authors 
lived in the age” of wonders ; the taſte of the world has 


- 
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But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 
Nor our's the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 
Not thro' our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courſe, | 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly force; 
The bright far-ſhooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confeſt we ſaw him) tore his arms away. | 
No—could our ſwiftneſs o'er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, 461 
All were in vain—the Fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 
Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies ty'd, 

His fate-ful voice. Th' intrepid chief — 465 
With unabated rage So let it be! 
Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 
I know my fates: to die, to ſee no more 
My much - low d parents, and my native ſhore 
Enough when Heav'n ordains, I ſink in night; 470 
Now periſh Troy! he faid, and ruſh'd to fight. 

l b 
been generally turned to the miraculous ; wonders were 


what the people would have, and what not only the youre 
but the prieſts, gave them. 


v. 464. Then ceas'd, for ever, by the kurios ty'd, 
His fate-ful woice. ] 


The poet had offended againſt probability if he had made 
Juno take away the voice; for Juno (which ſignifies the 
air) is the cauſe of the voice. Beſides, the poet was willing 
to intimate that the privation of the voice is a thing ſo 
diſmal and melancholy, that none but the Furies can take 
upon nn ſo cruel an employment. Fuftathias. 

U 3 


TH E 
The battle of the Gods, and the acts of Achilles, 


JUPITER upon Achilles's return to the battle, calls a 
« council of the Gods, and permits tem to offiſt either party, 
The terrors of the combat deſcribed; when the Deities are en- 

gaged. Apollo encourages Æneas to meet Achilles, After a 
long conwerſation, theſe two heroes encounter; but AEneas 
is preſerved by the aſſiſtance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon 
the reſt of the Trojans, and is upon the point of killing Hec- 
tor, but Apollo conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles pur. 
ſues the Trojans twwith a great flaughter, 


The ſatne\day contintes, The ſeine is in the feld before Troy, 
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Anus round Pelides breathing war and blood, 
Greece ſheath'd in im, beſide her gs 
' ſtood; 


While near: is from a neighV/cing height, 
Troy's black battalions wait the ſhock of fight. 


Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The Gods to council in the ſtarry . 


\F 
\ 


v. 5. Then Fove to Themis Lives command, Acc.] The poet 
is now to bring his hero again into action, and he intro- 
duces him with the utmoſt pomp and grandeur : the Gods: 
are aſſembled only upon this account, and Jupiter permits, 


ſeveral Deities to join with the Trojans, ang Kander Achil- 
les from over - ruling deſtiny itſelf, 


The circumſtance of ſending Themis to aſe ible the 
Gods is very beautiful; ſhe is the Goddeſs of juſtice; the. 
_ Trojans by the rape of Helen, and by repeated perjuries 

having broken her laws, ſhe is the propereſt meſſenger ta 
ſummoil a ſyned to bring them to puniſhment, Euftathins. . 
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Swift o'er Olympus hundred hills ſhe flies, 


And ſummons all the ſenate of the ſkies. 

Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion comnm 
To Jove's eternal adamantine dome. 10 
Not one was abſent, not a rural pow'r, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy bow'r, 
Each fair-hair'd Dryad of the ſhady wood, 

Each azure Siſter of the filver flood ; I 
All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps 15 
His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 2 


- 


Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. Themis 
or Juſtice (ſays he) is made to aſſemble the Gods round 
Jupiter, becauſe it is from bim that all the powers of 
nature take their virtue, and receive their orders; and 
Jupiter ſends them to the relief of, both parties, to ſhew 
that nothing falls out but by his permiſſion, and that neſs 
ther angels, nor men, nor the elements, act but accord: 
5 to the power which is given them. 


"v.15. All but "old. Ocean, J Euſtathius gives two reaſons 
why Oceanus was abſent from this afſembly : the one is 
| becauſe he is fabled to be the original of all the Gods, and 
it would have been a piece of indecency.for him to ſee the 
Deities, who were all his deſcendants, war upon one ano» 
ther by joining adverſe parties: the other reaſon he draws 
from the allegory of Oceanus, which ſignifies the element 
of water, and conſequently the whole element could not 
aſcend into the ZEther ; but whereas Neptune, the rivers, 
and the fountains are faid to have been preſent, this is na 
way impoſſible, if we conſider it in an allegorical ſenſe, 
which implies, that the rivers, ſeas, and fountains ſupply 


the air with rapours, and by that means aſcend into the 
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On marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd, © ” 
(The work of Vulcan) fat the pow'rs around. 
Ev'n * he whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry rein, 
Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, 20 
Aſſum'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 
And queſtion'd thus the fire of men and Gods. 

What moves the God who heav' n and Earth com. 


mands, 3 
And graſps the thunder in his — hands, 3 n 
Thus to convene the whole æthereal ſtate 2 25 by 
1s Greece and Troy the ſubject in debate * * 


Already met, the low ring . hoſts appear, 
And death ſtands ardent on the edge of war, 15515 

Tis true (the eloud- compelling Pow r replies) fy 
This day, we call the council of the Kies 
In care of human race; ev'n Jove's own eye 


Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. hat 
Far on Olympus! top in ſeeret ſtate” N | 458 
Ourſelf will fit, and ſee the hand of Fate 


Work out our will. Celeſtial Pow'rs! deſcend, 35 
Ads as 3 minds unn your Wecem 1 wid 


v. 35. 2 pow'rs! A end, = and 
And as your minds N Jucceur lend 
Jo either hoſt.) * 
Euſtathius informs us, that the antients were 1 very mack 
divided upon this paſſage of Homer. Some have griticized 


Neptune, 
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To either hoſt, Troy ſoon muſt lie Gerthrowu, 

If uncontroll'd Achilles fights alone: 
Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 
What can they now, if in his rage he riſe? 40 
Aſſiſt them, Gods ! or Hion's ſacred wal! 
May fall *. day, tho Fate forbids the fall. 


Ht and 8 80 have anſwered heir eridehim; but he re- 
ports nothing more than the objection, without tranſmit- 
ting the anſwer to us. Thoſe who condemned Homer, 
ſaid Jupiter was for the Trojans z he ſaw the Greeks were 
the ſtrongeſt, ſo permitted the Gods to,declare themſelves, 


and go to the battle. But herein that God is deceived, 


and does not gain his point; for the Gods who favour the 
Greeks being ſtronger than thoſe who favour the Trojans, 
the Greeks will ill have the ſame advantage. I do not 
know what anſwer the partiſans of Homer mage, but for 
my part, I think this objection is more ingenious than ſo- 
lid. Jupiter does not pretend that the Trojans ſhould be 


ſtronger than the Greeks, he has only a mind that the 


. decree of deſtiny ſhould be executed. Deſtiny had refuſed 
to Achilles the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights 
{ingly againſt the Trojans, he is capable of forcing deſtiny; 
{as Homer has already elſewhere ſaid, that there had been 
brave men who had done ſo)... Whereas if the Gods took 
part, though thoſe who followed the Grecians were ſtronger 
than thoſe who were for the Trojans, the latter would 
however be ſtrong enough to ſupport deſtiny, and to hin- 
der Achilles from making himſelf maſter of Troy : this 
was Jupiter's ſole view. Thus is this paſſage far from 
being blameable, it is on the contrary very beautiful, and 
infinitely glorious for Achilles. Darier. 


v. 41, — — — Or lions ſacred wvall 
May fall this day, tho" Fate forbids the fall. ] 


\ 
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He faid, and fir d their heavnly breaſts with rage: 
On adverſe parts the —_— Gods engage 

N 
Mon. de la Motte criticizes on this paſſage, as thinking | 
it abſurd and contradictory to Homer's own ſyſtem, to ima- 
gine, that what Fate had ordained ſhould not come to paſs; 
Jupiter here ſeems to fear that Troy will be taken this very 
day in ſpite of deffiny, ini u M. Boivin anſwers, 
that the explication hereot depends wholly upon the prins 
ciples of the ancient Pagan theology, and their doctrine 
concerning Fate. It is certain, according to Homer and 
Virgil, that what deſtiny had decreed did not conſtantiy 
happen in the preciſe time marked by deſtiny; the fatal 
moment was not to be retarded, but might be haſtened ; 
for example, that of the death of Dido was advanced by 
the blow ſhe gave herſelf; her hour was not then come. 


m= — * Nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
« Sed miſera ante — 


Rvery viclent death was accounted vg feige, that is, be- 
fore the fated time, or (which is the ſame thing) againſt 
the natural order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as the Romans 
expreſſed it. And the ſame might be faid of any mis 
fortunes which men drew upon themſelves by their own 
ill condu&. (See the note on v. 535- lib. xvi. ) In a words 
it muſt be allowed that it was not eaſy, in the Pagan reli-+ 
gion to form the juſteſt ideas upon a doctrine ſo difficult to 
be cleared; and upon which it is no great wonder if a poet 
ſhould not always be perfectly conſiſtent with himſelf, when 
it has puzzled ſuch a number of divines and n t 


v. 44. On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage. 
Heaven awful Queen, &c.] 


Euftathius has a very curious remark upon this divifion of 
the Gods of Homer, which M. Dacier has entirely bor- 
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N s awful Queen; and he vrhoſe azure 
round 45 

Girds the vaſt globe ; he Maid; in arms 1 renown dz. 

Hermes of profitable arts the fire ; 

And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign of the fire! 

"Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flight ; 


The veſſels tremble as the 17 78 alight. | 50 


rowed (as indeed no commentator ever borrowed more, 3 
or acknowledged leſs, than ſhe has every where done from 
Euſtathius.) This diviſion, ſays he, is not made at ran- 
dom, but founded upon very ſolid reaſons, drawn from. 
the nature of thoſe two nations. He places on the fide of, | 
the Greeks all the Gods who preſide over arts and ſciences, 
to ſignify how much in that reſpe& the Greeks excelled 
all other nations. Juno, Pallas, Neptune, Mercury, and 
Vulcan are for the Greeks ; Juno, not only as the God - 

deſs who preſides over marriage, and who is concerned 
to revenge an injury done to the nuptial bed, but like-' 
wiſe as the-Goddeſs who repreſents monarchical govern-' 
ment, which was better eſtabliſhed in Greece than any 
where elſe ; Pallas, becauſe being the Goddeſs of warand 
wiſdom, ſhe ought to aſſiſt thoſe who are wronged ; beſides 
the Greeks underſtood the art of war better than the Bar- 
barians; Neptune becauſe he was an enemy to the Tro- 
jans upon account of Laomedon's perfidiouſneſs, and be- 
cauſe moſt of the Greeks being come from iſlands or pe- 
ninſulas, were in ſome ſort his ſubje&s ; Mercury, becauſe 
he is a God who preſides over ſtratagems of war, and be- 
cauſe Troy was taken by that of the wooden horſe ; and 
lIaftly, Vulcan, as the declared enemy of Mars and of al 
adulterers, and as the father of arts. | 
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In aid of Troy, Latona, Pheebus came, 
Mars fiery-belm'd, the laughter · loving Dame, © 
Janthus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents o, 
And the chaſte Huntreſs of the ſilver bow. 

Eer yet the Gods their various aid employ, 
Each Argive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terrour of the Plain) 
Long loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. . 
Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt; 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loſt 60 
Her braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, | 
And trembling ſee another God of war. 


But when the pow'rs deſcending ſwell'd the fight, 
Then tumult roſe ; fierce rage-and pale affright 


Vary'd each face; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 6 5 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 


Now thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 

And now the thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars how ring o'er his Troy, his terrour ſhrouds / 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 20 


v. 52. Mars fiery: helm'd, the laughter. lbwing Dame. J The 
reaſons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trojans, are 
very obvious; the point in hand was to favour raviſhers 
and debauchees. But the ſame reaſon, you will ſay, does 
not ſerve for Apollo, Diana, and Latona, It is urged, 
that Apollo is for the Trojans, becauſe of the darts and 
arrows which were the principal ſtrength of the Barba- 
rians; and Diana, becauſe ſhe preſided over dancing, and 
thoſe Barbarians were great dancers: and Latona, as in- 


fluenced by her children. Xanthus being a Trojan river,” 
is intereſted for his country, Euftathius, 


+ 


. 
*. . 
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Now thro each Trojan heart he fury pous 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoſt towrs: 
Now ſhouts to Simois from her beauteous hill; 

The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood ſtill. 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 75 
And N on peals ee rend the en | 


v. 75. Above, the Sire * Gods, &c. ] © The images (ay : 
« Longinus) which Homer gives of the combat of the 
« Gods, have in them ſomething prodigiouſly great and 
« magnificent. We ſee in theſe verſes, the earth opened 
c to its very center, hell ready to diſcloſe itſelf, the whole 
« machine of the world upon the point to be deſtroyed 
« and overturned : to ſhew that in ſuch a conflict, hea- 
« yen and hell, all things mortal and immortal, the whole 
« creation in ſhort was engaged in this battle, and all the 
« extent of nature in danger.“ 


Non ſecus ac ſi qua penitus vi terra dehiſcens 
„ Infernas reſeret ſedes & regna recludat 
« Pallida, Dus inviſa, ſuperque immane barathrum 
© « Cernatur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes.” 
: Virgil. 


Nene Dacier rightly obſerves that this copy is inferi- 
our to the original on this account, that Virgil has made a 
compariſon of that which Homer made an action. This 
occaſions an infinite difference, which is eaſy to be per · 
ceived, 


One may compare with this noble FIR of Homer, the 
battle of the Gods and giants in Heſiod's Theogony, 
which is one of the ſublimeſt parts of that author : and 
Milton's battle of the angels in the fixth book: the ele- 
vation, and enthuſiaſm of our great adn ans: . 
owing to thĩs original, ; | ft 


1 — 
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| Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakfs the ſolid ground: 
The foreſts wave; the mountains mod atoutrd's 
Thro' all their furhmits tremble Tda's woods, 
And from their ſburees boiltheir hundred floods. $6 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plann 
And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. | 
Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead; 2 
Tb' infernal monarch rear d his horrid head. 


Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptunes arm ſhould | 


D lay 4 2 | ES 
His dark dominions vpen to the day, th N 
And pour in light on Pluto's dreat abodes, 
Abborr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n fo Gods: 
Such war th' imthortals wage: ſuch horrots rend 
The world's vaſt evacave, when the Gods contend. 
Firſt Glver-ſhafted Pherbus took the plain 9 
Againſt blue Neptune, monarch of the main: 
The God of atms his giant bulk diſplay d, | 
Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant Maid. _ 0G 
v.91. Firft flver-ſbafted Pharbus took the plain, c.] With 
what art does the poet engage the Gods in this conflift ! 
Neptune oppoſes Apollo, which implies that things moĩſt 
and dry are in continua diſcord: Pallas fights with Mars, 
which ſignifies that raſhneſs and wiſdom always diſagree t 
Juno is againſt Diana, that is, nothing more differs from 
a marriage ſtate, than celibacy : Vulcan engages Xanthus, 


that is, fire and water are in perpetual variance. Thus we 


have a fine allegory concealed under the veil of excellent 
poetry, and the reader reecives a double ſatis faction at the 


ſame time from beautiful verſes, and an inſtrutrive moral, 


Euſtathins. N 
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Againſt Latona march 'd the ſon of May; 95 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day, 2 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her ſide) 
Saturnia, majeſty of heav'n, defy'd. | 
With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 
The facred flood that rolls on golden ſands; 100 
Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, * 
But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 3 
While thus the Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage : 
Hector he ſought ; in ſearch of Hector turn'd 105 | 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd ; | 
And burſt like lightning thro? the ranks, and vow'd 
To glut the God of battles with his blood. 
ZEneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay ; 
Apollo wedg'd him in the warriour's way, 110 
But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 
Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded to the fight. 
Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 
In voice and aſpect, ſeem'd the Pow'r divine; 
And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 11 5 
In diſtant threats he brav d the Goddeſs - born. 
Then thus the hero of Anchiſes' ſtrain. 
To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain : 
Already have I met, nor void of fear Be 
Obſerv'd the fury of his flying {pear 3 120 


v. 119. Already have I met, &cc. ] Euftathius remarks 
that the poet lets no opportunity paſs of inſerting into his 
poem the actions that preceded the tenth year of the war, 


a” 


7 


- 
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From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, ' © 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kid ; in 

Lyrneſſus, Pedaſus in aſhes laß; W 
But (Jove aſſiſting) I furviv'd the dax. 

Elſe: had I ſunk oppreſt in fatal fight, 123 
By fierce Achilles and Minerva's might. B 
Where'er he mov'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, 

And bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 


What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain? 
Th' immortals guard him thro' the dreadful plain, | 
And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 131 


Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his * 
Tho" * in battle as a aner. 


eſpecially the aftions of Achilles the hero of it. In this 
place he brings in ZEneas extolling the bravery of hig 
enemy, and confeſſing himſelf to have formerly been van- 
quiſhed by him: at the ſame time he preſerves a piece | 
of antient hiſtory, by inſerting into the ore the hero 5 
conqueſt of Pedaſus and Lyrneſſus. 


v. 121. From Ida's a he chas'd ug ** 
But ¶( Jove affiing) I ſur viv d.] 
It is remarkable that ZEneas owed his ſafety to his flight 
from Achilles; but it may ſeem ſtrange that Achilles, who 
was ſo famed for his ſwiftneſs,. ſhould not be able to over. 
take him, even with Minerva for his guide. Euſtathius 
anſwers, that this might proceed from the better know. 
ledge ZEneas might have of the ways and defiles: Achilles 
being a ſtranger, and ZEneas having long kept his father's - 
flocks in thoſe parts. | 
- He farther obſerves, that the word aer that 
it was in the night that Achilles purſued neas. 
X 2 
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To whom the ſon of Jove. That God inplore,. N 

And be, what great Achilles was before. 1 3 
From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'ſt thy ſtrain | 
And he, but from a ſiſter of the main; 
An aged Sea-god, father of his ine, 
But Jove himſelf the ſacred fource of küne⸗ J % ad. 
Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, 5 * 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. a 

This ſaid, and ſpirit brach 4 into his . 

ro the thick troops th embolden'd hero preſt: 
His vent rous act the white-arm'd Queen aud, 
And thus, aſſembling all the pow'rs, ſhe. ſaid. 145 
Behold an action, Gods ! that claims your care, 
Lo great Æneas ruſhing to the war; 
Againſt Pelides he direQts his courſe, 
Phcebus impels, and Phabus gives him force. 
Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, t' attend 1 50 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome Pow'r deſcend. 
To guard his life, and add to his renown, 
We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as Fates deſign, 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 755 
But leſt ſome adverſe God now croſs his way, 
Give him to know, what Pow'rs aſſiſt this day: 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 
When heav'n's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe, and thus the God whoſe force can make 
The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 46x 
Ip | 5 
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Againſt the might of man, ſo feeble known, 
Why ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their own? 
Suffice, from yonder mount to view the ſcene ; 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men. 165 
But if th* Armipotent, qr God of light, 
Obſtru& Achilles, or commence the fight, 


Thence on the Gods of Troy we ſwift deſcend: 

Full ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end ; 

And theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 170 
Yield to our conq ring arms the lower world | 
Thus having ſaid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
Cærulean Neptune, roſe, and led the way. 
Advanc'd upon the field there ſtood a mound 

on carth congeſiod, wall'd, and trench'd around; 


v. 174. Advanc'd upon he field there food a mound, &c.] 
It may not be unneceſſary to explain this paſſage to make 
it underſtood by the reader: the poet is very ſhort in the 
deſcription, as ſuppoſing the fact already known, and baſ- 
tens to the combat between Achilles and Rneas. This 
is very judiciousin Homer not to dwell on a piece of hiſtory 
that had no relation to his action, when he has raiſed the 
reader's expeRation by ſo pompous an introduction, and 
made the Gods themſelves his ſpectators. | 


The ſtory is as follows : Laomedon having defrauded 
Neptune of the reward he promiſed him for the building 
the walls of Troy, Neptune ſent a monftrous whale, to 
which Laomedon expoſed his daughter Heſione: but Her- 
cules having undertaken to deſtroy the monſter, the Tro- 
jans raiſed an intrenchment to defend. Hercules from his | 
purſuit: this being. a remarkable piece of conduct in the 


X 3 
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In elder times to guard Aleides made, 176 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva's aid), - 
Wbat - time a vengeful monſter of the main 
Swept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the plain. | 


Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, * 
With clouds encompaſs'd, and a veil of 98 
The adverſe powers, around Apollo laid, 
Crown the fair hills that ſilver Simois ſhade. 
In circle cloſe each heav'nly party fat, / + 
Intent to form the future ſcheme of Fate; 185 
But mix not yet in fight, tho“ Jove on high - _ 


7 


Gives hi loud ſignal, and the heav'ns reply. 


Trojans, it gave ie to the poet to 3 a WOES nar- 
ration with fiction, by aſcribing the work to Pallas the 
Goddeſs of wiſdom. Euſtathius, £ 


v. 180. Here Neptune, and the Gods, &c.] I wonder why 
Euſtathius and all other commentators ſhould be filent 

upon. this receſs of the Gods: it ſeems ſtrange at the 
firſt view, that ſo many Deities, after having entered the 
ſcene of action, ſhould perform ſo ſhort a part, and im- 
mediately become themſelves ſpectators? I conceive the 
reaſon of this conduct in the poet to be, that Achilles has 
been inactive during the greateſt part of the poem; and as 
he is the hero of it, ought to be the chief character in its; 
the poet therefore withdraws the Gods from the field, that 
Achilles may have the whole honour of the day, and not 
act in ſubordination to the Deities: beſides the poem now 
draws to a concluſion, and it is neceſſary for Homer to en- 
large upon the exploits of Achilles, that he may leave a 
noble idea of his valour upon the mind of the reader, 
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Meanwhile the ruſhing armies hide the ground; 
The trampled center yields a hollow ſound: 189 
Steeds cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 
Amid both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace) appear 

There, great Achilles; bold 'ZEneas, here. 

With tow'ring ſtrides Æneas firſt advanc'd ; 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 195 
Spread o'er his breaſt the fencing ſhield he bore, 
And, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before. 

Not ſo Pelides : furious to engage, | 

He ruſh'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 
Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, 200 
Thoꝰ all in arms the peopled city riſe, : 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding prides 

Till at the length by ſome brave youth defy'd, 

To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone, , 
He murmurs fury with an hollow graau; + 206 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; 
Laſh'd by his tail his heaving ſides reſound 

He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, 
Reſolv'd on vengeance, or reſoly'd on death, - 
So fierce Achilles on Eneas flies; 210 
So ſtands Fneas, and his force defies, 

Eer yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 


The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus ſon, 
X 4 


Why comeg JEneas thro' the ranks fo far? 
Becks he to meet Achilles' arm in 580 | $7 : ws 


v. 214, Kc. The i i Achilles "= PTY I 
ſhall lay before the reader the words of Euſtathius in defencg 
of this paſſage, which I confeſs ſeems to me to be faulty in 
the poet. The reader, (ſays he) would naturally expett 
ſome great and terrible atchievements ſhould enſue from 
Achilles on his firſt entrance upon action. The poet ſeems 
to prepare for it, by his magnificent introduction of him 
into the field: but inſtead of a ſtorm, we have a calm; he 
follows the ſame method in this book. as be did in the 
third, where when both armies were ready to engage in a 
general conflict, he ends the day in a ſingle combat be- 
tween two heroes: thus he always agreeably ſurpriſes his 
readers. Beſides, the admirers of Homer reap a farther ad- 
vantage from this converſation of the heroes : there is a 


chain of ancient hiſtory as well as a ſeries of poetica 
beauties. | 
Madam Dacier's excuſe is very little better : and to 
ſhew that this is really a faultin the poet, I beheye I may 
appeal to the taſte of every reader who certainly finds him. 
ſelf diſappointed : our expectation is raiſed to ſee Gods 
and heroes engage, when ſuddenly it all ſinks into ſuch a 
combat in which neither party receives a wound: and 
(what is more extraordinary) the Gods are made the ſpecta- 
tors of ſo ſmall an action! What occaſton was there for 
thunder, earthquakes, and deſcending deities, to intro. 
duce a matter of ſo little importance? Neither js it any 
excuſe to fay he has given us a piece of ancient hiſtory z 
we expected to read a poet, not an hiſtorian. In ſhorts 
after the greateſt preparation for action imaginable, he ſuſ- 
pends the whole narration, and from the heat of a poet, 
cools at once into the ſimplicity of an hiſtorian, 
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In hope the realms of Prien io enjoy wil 6 | 
And prove his merits to the throne of rey: 
Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 
The partial monarch may refuſe the prize: - | 
Sons he has many : thoſe thy pride may quell ; 220 
And *tis his fault to love thoſe ſons too well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 
Has Troy propos'd ſome ſpacious track of land ? 
An ample foreſt, or a fair domain, 25 
Of hills for vines, and arable for grain? — 
Ev'n this, perhaps; will hardly prove thy lat. 
But can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot: 
Once (as I think) you ſaw this brandiſh'd ſpear, 
And then the great Aneasſeem'd to fear. 
With hearty hafte from Ida's mount he fled, 236 
Nor, till he reach'd Lyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our progreſs ſtaid ; 
Thoſe, Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins laid: 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt ; | 
"Tis true, the great Aneas fled too faſt. os 
Defrauded of my conqueſt once before, Y 
What then I loſt, the Gods this day reſtore. 
Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate ; 
Fools ſtay to feel it, — are wiſe too late. 
Jo this Anchiſes' ſon. Such words employ 240 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy; 
Such we diſdain J the beſt may be defy d | 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride; 


% 


I 
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Unworthy the high race from which we came, 
Proclaim'd fo loudly by the voice of fame: 245. 
Each from illuſtrious fathers'draws his line; | 
Each Goddeſs-born ; half human, half divine. 
Thetis' this day, or Venus' offspring dies, 

And tears ſhall trickle from celeſtial eyes: 5 
For when two heroes, thus deriv'd, nnd, 250 
"Tis not in words the glorious ſtrife can end. 

If yet thou farther ſeck to learn my birth 

(A tale reſounded thro the ſpacious earth) 

Hear how the glorious origin we prove - | 
From ancient Dardanus, the firſt from Jove ; |, 255 
Dardania's walls he rais'd ; for Ilion, then, | 
(The city ſince of many-languag'd men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 

The ſhady foot of Ida's fount-full hill, 


v. 258. The natives avere content to till 
The ſhady foot of Ida's fount-full Hill.] 


kate N Angtaln, be Swe H- 1 
Ex ui e, Wig fargorroy Arbor. 
AM if beg Oxtoy re . 


Plato and Strabo underſtand this paſſage as favouring the 
opinion that the mountainous parts of the world were firſt 
inhabited, after the univerſal deluge ; and that mankind 
by degrees deſcended to dwell in the lower parts of the 
hills (which they would have the word inwza ſignify) and 
only in greater proceſs of time ventured into the vallies; 
Virgil however ſeems to have taken this word in a ſenſe 
ſomething different where he alludes to this paſſage, 
An. iii. 109. 
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From Dardanus, great Erichthonius ſprings, 260 
The richeſt, once, of Aſia's wealthy kings; 
Three thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtures bred, 
Three thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour d of the ſprightly train, 
Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 265 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh'd, | 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead: 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrivalPd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 269 
Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain» 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 


& — — — Nondum Ilium & arces 
« Pergamez ſteterant, habitabant vallibus imis.” 


v. 262. Three thouſand mares, &c.) The number of the 
horſes and mares of Erichthonius may ſeem incredible, 
were we not aſſured by Herodotus that there were in the 
ſtud of Cyrus at one time (beſides thoſe for the ſervice of 
war) eight hundred horſes and fix n ſix W 
mares, Euftathins. 


v. 264. Boreas enamour'd, &c,) Homer has the happi-. 
neſs of making the leaſt circumſtance conſiderable ; the 
ſubject grows under his hands, and the plaineſt matter 
ſhines in his dreſs of poetry: another poet would have 


ſaid theſe horſes were as ſwift as the wind, but Homer 81 


tells you that they ſprung from Boreas the God of * 
wind; and thence drew their ſwiftneſt. 


v. 270. Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they feet the plain. 1 
The poet illuſtrates the ſwiftneſs of theſe horſes by de. 


ſcribing them as running over the ſtanding corn, and ur- 
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And when along the level ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the ſurfice curP'd the briny dew. 

Such Erichthonius was: from him there came 
The ſaered Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 27 5 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 

Ulus, Aſſaracus, and Ganymed: 

The matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom Heav'n, enamour'd, ſnatch'd to upper air 
To bear the cup of Jove (xthereal gueſt, 280 


The grace and glory of th* ambroſial feaſt) 


foes of waters, without making any impreſſion. Virgil 


has imitated theſe lines, and adapts what Homer fays of 
theſe horſes to the ſwittneſs of Camilla, Zn. vii. 809. 


« Fla vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 

% Gramina z nec teneras curſu laſiſſet ariſtas : 

« Vel mate per medium, fluctu fuſpenſa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret Equare plantas.” 


The reader will eaſily perceiye that Virgil's s is almoſt a li- 
teral tranſlation : he has imitated the very run of the 


verſes, which flow nimbly away in le. and as ſwiftly 
as the wind they deſcribe. 


I cannot but obſerve one thing in favour of Homer, that 
there can no greater commendation be given to him, than 
by conſidering the conduct of Virgil: who, though un. 
doubtedly the greateſt poet after him, feldom ventures to 
vary much from his original in the paſſages he takes from 


him, as in a deſpair of i nn and contented if he can 


but equal them. 


v. 280. To bear the cup of Jove.] To be a cup. Bearer 


| has ; in all ages and nations been reckoned an honourable 


employment, Sappho mentions it in honour of her bro- 
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The two remaining ſons the line divide: 
Firft roſe Laomedon, from Ius fide ; -. 
From him Tithonus, now in carts grown old. 
And Priam, (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold :) . 


Chtius and Lampus, ever - honour d pair; 1 285 
And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 1 


From great Affaracus ſprung Capys, be 9 | 


Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me. | 
Such is bur race: tis fortune gives us ; birth, 290 
But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth :  _ 


He, ſource of pow r and might! yOu boundleſs 
ſway, | 

All human coutage gives, or takes Way. 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue; ; 
Wounded, we wound; and neither. fide can kt, 
For every man has equal ſtrength to rail: . 

a 5 
Women alone, when in the ſtreets they 5 Jar, 300 
Pethaps excel us in this wordy war; 1 a 


ther Labichus, chat he was cup-bearer ts: the nobles of 
Mitylene : the ſon of Menelaus executed the ſame office 3 
Hebe and Mercury ſerved the Gods in the ſame ſtation. 


It was the cuſtom, in the Pagan wr to employ noble 
youths to pour the wine upon the ſacrifice : in this office 


Ganymed might probably attend upon the altar of Jupiter, 


and from — was fabled to be his cup · bearer. Fuſta- 
thius, 


2935 
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Like us they ſtand, encompaſe'd with the croud, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. - 
- Ceaſe then Our buſineſs in the field of fight 
Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might. 30g 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, i 
Receive this anſwer: tis my flying ſpear. 
He ſpoke. With all his force the jav'lin flung, 

Fix d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 
Far on his out-ſtretch'd arm, Pelides held 310 
(To meet the thund'ring lance) his dreadful ſhield, 
That trembled as it ſtuck ; nor void of fear 
Saw, Cer it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear. 
His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 
Secur'd the temper of th' zthereal arms. 315 
Throꝰ two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But ſtopp'd, and reſted, by the third repell d. 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 
Compos d the ſhield; of braſs each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: 320 
There ſtuck the lance. Then riſing cer he threw, 
The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 
And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 
Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper ſound : 
Thro! the thin verge the Pelean weapon glides, 325 
And the ſlight cov'ring of expanded hides. 
FEneas his contracted body bends, 
And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 


— 


. 
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Sees, thro' its parting plates, the upper air, 
And at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear: 330 
A fate fo near him chills his ſoul with fright ;- 
And ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 
Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, - 
Draws his broad blade, and at AEneas flies: | 
ZEneas rouſing as the foe came on, 335 
(With force collected) heaves a mighty ſtone: 
A maſs enormous! which in modern days 
No two of earth's degen rate ſons could raiſe. 
But Ocean's God, whoſe TIE rock the 
ground, | 339 
Saw the diſtreſs, and mov d the pow'rs around. 
Lo! on the brink of fate Eneas ſtands, 
An inſtant victim to Achilles' hands: 
By Phoebus urg'd ; but Phoebus has beſtow'd 
His aid in vain : the man o'erpow'rs the Gd. 
And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone , 345 
With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own q ? 


* 


v. 339. But Ocean's God, &c.] The conduct of the 
poet in making Æneas owe his ſafety to Neptune in this 
place is remarkable: Neptune is an enemy to the Trojans, 
yet he dares not ſuffer ſo pious a man to fall, left Jupiter 
ſnould be offended : this ſhews, ſays Euſtathius, that piety - 
is always under the protection of God; and that favours 
are ſometimes conferred, not out of kindneſs, but to pre- 
vent a greater detriment ; thus Neptune-preſerves Zneas, 
. left Jupiter ſhould revenge his death upon the Grecians. - 


v. 345. And can ye ſee this righteous chief, &c.] Though 
FEneas is repreſented as a man of great courage, yet his 
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To all the Gods his conſtant vows were paid: 
Sure, tho he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 
Fate wills not this ; tior thus can Jove reſign | 
The future father of the Pardan line: 380 
The firſt great anceſtor. obtain d his grace, 
And ſtill his love deſcends on all the race. 
For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind. 
At length are odious to th' all- ſeeing Mind. 
On great Æneas ſhall devolve the reign, - 383 
And ood ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 


piety is his moſt ſhining character: this is the reaſon why 
e is always the care of the Gods, and' they favour him 
conſtantly through the whole poem with their immediate 
protection. | 

It is in this light that Virgil has preſented him to the 
view of the reader: his valour bears but the ſeeond place_ 
in the ZEneis. In the Ilias indeed he is drawn in minia- 
ture, and in the ZEneis at full length; but there are the 
ſame features in the copy, which are in the original, and 
he is the ſame ZEneas in Rome as he was in Troy. 


V. 355. On great Aneas ſhall dewolve the reign, 
And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting lint ſuſtain.) 


The ſtory of Eneas's founding the Roman empire, gave 
Virgil the fineſt occaſion imaginable of paying a compli- 
ment to Auguſtus, and his countrymen, who were fond 
of being thought the deſcendants of Troy. He has tranſ- 
lated theſe two lines literally, and put them in the na- 
ture of a prophecy ; as. the favourers of the opinion of 
Zneas's ſailing into 1 5 imagine Homer's to be. 


— — - Abeiae In Ty dv F 
Kai waive; walluy To Ar taalomio be α 


4 
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The great Earth - aber thus : to whom replies 
Th imperial Goddeſs with the radiant 


0 Hh Janie Eiter cunctis Salter; oth, 
Eg nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis,” wp 


| | There had doo s very rncient aterntion-niade en 


bo obſerves) in theſe two lines. by fubſtituting wd ilacei in 


the room of ien. It is not improbable but Virgil 
might give oceaſion for it, by lis cunctis dominabitar oris. 

Euſtathius does hot entirely diſcountenance this ſtory 1 
if it be underſtood, ſays he, as à prophecy, the poet 
-miglit take it- from the Sibylline oracles. He farther re- 
Marks, that the poet artfully interweaves into his poem 


not only the things which happened before the com- 


mencement, and in the proſecution of the Trojan war) 
but other matters of importance which happened even 
after that war was brought to a coneluſon. Thus for in- 
ſtance, we have here a piece of hiſtory not extant in any 
other author; by which we are informed that the houſe of 


ZEneas ſucceeded to the crown of Troas, and to the Nr. | 


a of Priam. EHaffanbius. 
This paſſage is very conſiderable, for it ruins we 


. chimæra of the Roman empire, and of the family of 


the Cæſars, who both pretended to deduce their original 


from Venus by ZEneas; alledging that after the taking of ; 


Troy, Æneas came into Italy: and this -pretenfion is 
hereby actually deſtroyed. . This teſtimony: of Homer 
ought to be looked upon as an authentick act, the fde- 
lity and verity thereof cannot be queſtioned. Neptune, as 
much an enemy as he is to the Trojans, declares that 
Aaeas, and after him his poſterity, ſhall reign over the 
Trojans. Would Homer have put this prophecy in Nep- 


tune's mouth if he had not known that Rneas did not Z 


leave Troy, put that he reigned chere, 20 if be had not 
vor. I * 


— 
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| 


Good as he is, to immolate or ſpare - 


The Dardan Pries Neptune, be thy care; 360 


ſeen in his time the deſcendants of has. prince reign there 
likewiſe? That poet wrote two hundred and bixty years, 
or thereabouts, after the taking of Troy; and what is very 
remarkable, he wrote in ſome of the towns of Tonia, that is 
to fay, in the neighbourhood of Phrygia ; ſo that the time 
and place gave ſuch a weight to his depoſition that no- 
thing can invalidate it. All that the hiftorians have writ- 
ten concerning Eneas's voyage into Italy, ought to be 
conſidered as a romance, made on purpoſe to deſtroy all 
hiſtorical truth; for the moſt antient of them is poſterior 
to Homer by ſome ages. Before Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
ſome writers being ſenſible of the ſtrength of this paſſage of 
Homer, undertook to explain it fo as to reconcile it with 
this fable: and they ſaid that ZEneas, after having been in 
Italy, returned to Troy, and left his ſon Aſcanius there, 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, little ſatisfied with this ſolu- 
tion, which did not ſeem to him to be probable, has taken 
another method : he would have it that by theſe words, 

« He ſhall reign over the Trojans,” Homer meant he mall 
reign over the Trojans whom he ſhall carry with him into 
Italy. “For is it not poſſible, ſays he, that AÆneas ſhould 


© reign over the Trojans,?whom' he had 3 him, 


be though ſettled elſe where? 

That hiſtorian, who wrote in Rome itſelf, and in the 
reign of Auguſtus, was willing to make his court.to that 
prince, by explaining this paſſage of Homer, ſo as to fa- 
vour the chimzra he was poſſeſſed with. And this is a 
reproach that may with ſome juſtice be caſt on him; for 


poets may by their fictions flatter, princes: and welcome: 


it is their trade. But for hiſtorians to corrupt the gravity 
and ſeverity of biſtory, to ſubſtitute fable; in the place of 
truth, is what ought not to be pardoned. Strabo was 
much more ſcrupulous, for though he wrote his books of 


if a ' | Io 
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Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind. 
Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan kind; =; 
Not ev'n an inſtant to protract their fate, -.. 
Or fave one member of the ſinking ſtate; 364 
Till her laſt flame be quenchꝰ d with her laſt gore, 
And ev'n her erumbling ruins are no more. * 
ile King of Ocean to the fight deſcends, |, _ / 

roꝰ all the, whiſtling darts his courſe he bend, 

Swift interpos d between the warriours flies, 
And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles' eyes. 370 
From great Æneasꝰ ſhield the ſpear he drew, , 
And at its maſter's feet the weapon threw. 
That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 
The Dardan prince, and bore him thro' the ſky, 
Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 375 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds: 
Till at the battle's utmoſt verge they light, 
Where the flow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight. 


4 


geography towards i the beginning of Tiberius s reign, yet 
he had the courage to give a right explication to this paſe 
. age of Homer, and to aver, that this poet ſaid, and meant, 
that Eneas remained at Troy, that he reigned therein, 
Priam's whole race being extinguiſhed, and that he left 
the kingdom to his children after him, lib. xiii. You may 
ſee this whole matter diſcuſſed in a letter from M. Bocharg 
to Mr. de Segrais, who has prefixed it to his e 9. — 
the tranſlation of Virgil. ee 


* 


4 378. Where the * 5 5 the rear. The. Cay- 
- cones (ſays Euſtathius) were of Paphlagonian extract? 


| 
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The Godhead chere (his heav'nly form confeſs'd) 
With wordslike theſethe panting ehief addreſs. 386 
What pow'r, O prinee, with ſoree inferiour far © 
Urg'd thee to meet Achilles atm in rar? 
Hencefotth beware, nor arttedate thy doom 
Defrauding Fate of all thy fame to come. 378 


But when the day decreed (for come it alt) 5 355 | 
Wm 8 


wid this pattie ws the reaſon _ ths un not mba 
mentioned in the catalogue, they being included under 
the general name of Paphlagonians: though two lines are 
quoted which are ſaid to have been left out by ſome trans 
ſcriber, and immediately followed this, | 


h _ Kewpvay T Alxiabiſt 8 van Feb. 
Which verſes are theſe, | | 
Nene abr in oute bug ben. 2 R 
Or as others read it, A. ; 
| 01 ant Seb de d adds Bdpunr bass. 
Or according to others, | $5: 
| Kare dahτ˖ ha. 


vet 1 believe theſe are not n but rather the 
addition of ſvine\tranſcriber, and it is evident by conſult- 


, 


ing the paſſage from which they are ſaid to have been cur- 


tailed; that they would be abſurd in that place; for the 
ſecond line is actually there already; and as theſe Cau- 
cons are ſaid to live upon the banks of the Parthenius, ſo 
are the Paphlagonians in the above-mentioned' paſſage; It 
is therefore more probable that the Caucons are included 
in the 9 5 


> | * 
- * 
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Let then the furies of that um be known, 5 IF 
Secure, no Grecian force tranſcends thy own. . - - 

With that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 
Then from Achilles chas'd the miſt away: 390 
Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 
The ſceng of war came ruſhing on his ſight. | | 
Then thus amaz'd; What wonders ſtrike my,mind! . 
My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 
| Laid here before me and the Dardan lord 395 
That fell this inſtant, vaniſh'd from my ſword! 
I thought alone with mortals to contend, 
But Pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 
Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 
Content, for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 4oo 
Now then let others bleed This faid, aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the croud, 
 OGreeks, (he cries, and ey'ry rank alarms) 
Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms! / 
'Tis not in me, tho favour'd by the ſky, _ 40g 
To mow whole troops and make whole armies ** 
No God can ſingly ſuch a hoſt engage, | 
Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage, | O 
But whatſee'er Achilles can inſpire, 8 
Whate er of active force, or acting fie: 1 10 
Whate er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 
All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to-day. 
Thro' yon wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, ; 
And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. 

Y 3 
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He ſaid : nor leſs elate with martial joy, 415 
The god-like Hector warm'd the troops of Troy. 
Trojans to war! Think Hector leads you on; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus' haughty ſon. 
Deeds muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 
Inſult the brave, ho tremble at their ſwords: 420 
The weakeſt Atheiſt-wretch all Heav'n defies, 
But ſhrinks and ſhudders, when the thunder flies, 
Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 
Not tho! his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire; 
That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhould withſtand, 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful band. 
Thus (breathing rage thro! all) the hero ſaid 2 
'A- wood of lances riſes round his head. 
Clamours on clamours tempeſt all the air, 429 
They join, they throng, they thieken to the war. 
But Phœbus warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 
The ſingle fight with Thetis“ god - like ſon; 
More ſafe to combat in the mingled band, 
Nor tempt too near the terrours of his hand. | 
He hears, obedient to the God of light, 435 
And plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, - 
On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 
Firſt falls Iphytion, at his army's head 
Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led; 440 | 
From great Otrynteus he deriv'd his blood, 
His mother Was 2 Nais of the flood; 


* | 
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Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown d with 855 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below. 8 
Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his head divides; 
The parted viſage falls on equal des: 445 
With loud-reſounding arms he ftrikes the plain; 

While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain. 2 
Lie there Otryntides! the Trojan earth 
| Receives thee dead, tho Gygæ boaſt thy birth 450 
| Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus waves are rolf d, 
And plenteous Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more — Th inſulting hero ſaiad, 
And left him ſleeping in eternal ſnade. 
Ihe rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 
And daſh'd their axles with no vulgar gore. 

Demoleon next, Antenor's offspring, laid 
Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſspaid. 
Th' impatient ſteel with full-deſcending ſway 
Forc'd. thro' his brazen helm its furious way. 777 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ſkull before 
And dzſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This ſees. Hippodamas, and ſeiz d with fright, _ 
Deſerts his chariot for a ſwifter flight : | 
The lance arreſts him: an ignoble wound 465 
The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 4 
He groans away his ſoul : not louder roars | 
; AtNeptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores 

v. 467. — — — Not louder roars 

| At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores, ey | 
In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league 
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The victim bull : the rocks rebellow round, | 
And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. * 

Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 
Thi Junge hope of Priam's Hopping age $ 


45 


from — gulph of Corinth, Neptune had a 1 
temple, where the Ioniahs offered eyery year to him a ſas 
crifice of a bull; and it was with theſe people an auſpi- 
.cious ſign, and a certain mark that the ſagriſice would he 
accepted, if the bull bellowed as he was led to the altar. 
After the Tonick migration, which happened about one 
hundred and forty years after the takin of Troy, the Io» 
nians of Afia aſſembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate 
the ſame feſtival, in honour of Heliconian Neptunez and 
Bs thoſe of Priene valued themſelves upon being originally 
of Helice, they choſe for the King of the ſacrifice a young 
Prienian. It is needleſs to diſpute from whence the poet 
bas taken his compariſon 3; ſor as he lived a hundred, or 
a hundred and twenty-one years after the Tonick migra- 
tion, it cannot .be doubted but he took it in the Afian * 
Ionia, and at Priene itſelf ; where he had probably often 
aſſiſted at that ſacrifice, and been witneſs of the ceremonies 
therein obſeryed. This poet always appears ſthongly ad- 
dicted to the cuſtoms of the Ionians, which makes ſome 
conjecture that he was an Tonian himſelf, Euſathius, Dec. 


v. 471. Then fell on Polydove his vengeful rage.) Euri- 
pides in his Hecuba has followed another traditibn, when 
he makes Polydorus the fon of Priam and of Hecuba, and 

ſtain by Polymneftor king of Thrace, after the tak- 
ing of Troy; for according to Homer, he is not the fon 
of Hecuba, but of Laothos, as he ſays in the following 
book, and is flam by Achilles. Virgil too * rather 
N to we A Ov er W e 
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(Whoſe better Gifetolsta tines apa) 

Of all his ſons, the deareſt; aud the laſſt. 
To the forbidden field he takes his flight "ns 
In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 
To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his faviftneſs flaing 
Struck where the eroſſing belts unite behind, mY 
And golden rings the double batk-plate join di 48 


* 


Feeth claw! e e 


Aud d or his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 
The entrails pour d upon the ground - 

His hands callect; and eee 
When Hector yiew'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 463 
Thus fadly lain, th* unhappy Polydore z 
A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his ſight, 
His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant Gabe... 
Full in Achilles' dreadful front he came, 


ap ſhook his jav lin like a waving lune. N a | 


v. 4% Full in Achilles dreddfil flees be cane, 1 The 
great judgment of the poet in keeping the character of his 
hero, is in this place very evident: when Achilles was to 
engage neas, he holds a long conference with him, and 
with patience bears the reply of Aneas: had he purſyed 


the ſame method with Hector, he had departed from his 


character. Anger is che prevailing paſſion in Achilles: 
he left the field in a rage againſt Agamemnon, and en- 
tered it again to be revenged of Hector: the poet there - 
fore judiciouſly makes him take fire at the fight of 3 | 
my: he deſcribes bim as impatient to kill him, he 


> glye 
bim a 88 challenge, and that challenge * 3 
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The ſon of Peleus ſees, with j joy poſſeſt, 
His heart high - bounding in his riſing breaſt: # 
And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend; 
The man, that ſtew Achilles, in his friend? - 
No more ſhall Hector's and Pelides ſpear” 495 
Turn from each other, in the walks of war —- 
Then with revengeful eyes he ſcann'd him o'er : 
Come, and receive thy fate] He ſpake no more. 
HeQor, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 
To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike wh 500 
Such we could give, defying and defy'd, 
Mean intercourſe of obloquy and pride! 
I know thy force to mine ſuperiour far ; 
But Heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 
Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 2 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 
Then parts the lance: but Pallas heav'nly breath 

Farfrom Achilles wafts the winged death : 

The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 
And at the feet of its great maſter lies. 510 
Achilles cloſes with his hated foe, | 1 
His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow : 
But preſent to his aid, Apollo ſhrouds 
The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 


hended in a ſingle line: his impatience to be revenged, 

would not ſuffer him to delay it by a length of words. 
v. 513. But preſent to his aid, Apollo] It is a common 

obſervation, that a God ſhould never be introduced into a 


* 
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Thrice firuck Pelides with cle beat, 5 15 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung d the dart: 
The ſpear a fourth time bury d in the cloud 3 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 


| Wretch! thou haſt "fcap'd Win once more ty 
flight 

Has ſav'd theey and the 8 God of Links... _ 

But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, | 

If any power aſſiſt Achilles hand. 5 

Fiy then inglorious | but thy flight this day 

Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 


With that, he gluts his rage on numbers lain: 
Then Dryopsgumbled to th' enſanguin d plain, 526 
Piercd thro' the neck: he left him panting there, 
And ſtopp'd Demuchus, great Philetor's heir, 
Gigantick chief | deep gaſh'd th enormous blade, 
And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made; - 330 


ma , , 
. 
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poem but where his preſence is neceſſary. And.it may be 
. aſked why the life of Hector is of ſuch importance that 


Apollo ſhould reſcue him from the hand of Achilles here, 
and yet ſuffer him to fall fo ſoon after? Euſtathius an- 
ſwers, that the poet had not yet ſufficiently exalted the 
valour of Achilles, he takes time to enlarge upon his at- 
chievements, and riſes by degrees in his character, till he 
completes. both his courage and reſentment at one blow in 
the death of Hector. And the poet, adds he, pays a great 
compliment to his favourite countryman, by ſhewing that 


nothing but the intervention of a God could have ſaved 


. ZEneas and Hector from the hand of Achilles. 
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3 and Dardanus expire, x 
The valiant ſons of an unhappy fire; _ 14 
Both in one inſtant from the chariot hurP'd, 
Sunk in one inſtant to the nether world 3 | 
This diff” rence only their ſad fates afford, 535 
That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword. 
Nor leſs. unpity'd, young Alaſtor bleeds; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 
In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliant's moan, 
To ſpare a form, an age fo like thy own! © 540 
Unhappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art, 
E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart! | 5 
While yet be trembled at his knees, and cry'd, 
The ruthleſs falchion ope d his tender fide; , 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore | 545 
That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. 


v. 541. - —— No pray'r, no moving art, 
Fer bent that fierce, inexorable heart !) 

I confefs it is a fatisfaftion to me, to-obſerve with what 
art the poet purſues his ſubje&+: the opening of the poem 
profeſſes to treat of the anger of Achilles; that anger 
fraws on all the great events of the ſtory : and Homer at 
every opportunity awakens the reader to an attention to 
it, by mentioning the effects of it: ſo that when we ſee in 
this place the hero deaf to youth and compaſſion, it is 
what we expect: mercy in him would offend, becauſe it 
is contrary to his character. Homer propoſes him not as 
a pattern for imitation ; but the moral of the poem which 
he defigned the reader ſhould draw from it, is, that we 
ſhould avoid anger, fince it is ever pernicious in the event. 


. HOMER: 1149. op 
Throꝰ Mulius' head then drove th' i impetudus ſpear, 

b a ES: | 
Thy life, Echeclus ] next the ſword bereaves , 
Deepthr& the front the pond' tous falchion cleaves ; y 
Warm'd in the brain the fitioking weapon lies, 55r 

* The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 

Then brave Decaulion dy'd © the ras Yun, i * 
Where the knit nerves the pant elbow ſtrung; 

He dropt his arm, at! unaffiſting weight, | 9 554 
And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: . 
Full on his neck the falling falchion ſped, - 

From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted heads 
Forth from the bone the ſpinal matrow flies, a 
And ſunk in duſt, the corpſe extended lies, 560 
Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia cane, 
(The ſort of Piteus, an illuſtrious name,) 
Succeeds to fate: the ſpear his belly rends ; 

Prone from his car the thund'ring chief deſcends: . : 
The ſquire, who ſaw expiring on the ground 6565 
His ptoftrate maſter, rein'd the ſeeds around: 

His back ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian jav Iin gor d, 

And ſtretch'd the ſervant Oer his dying lord 
As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs-on crackling ſhrubs between che hills; 570 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 

This way and that the ſpreading torrent roats ; , 

So ſweeps the hero thro the waſted ſhores: 
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| Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 575 
| And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſnow'rs. 
As with autumnal harveſts cover'd Oer, 
And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred floor; | 
When round and round with neyer-weary'd pain, 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' unnumber'd grain: 
So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, 581 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes ſouls. 
_  Daſh'd from their hoofs while o'er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the ſmoking chariot dye: 


v. 580. De trampling fleers beat out the un- number d grain. ] 
In Greece, inſtead of threſhing the corn as we do, they 
cauſed it to be trod out by oxen; this was likewiſe prac- 
tiſed in judea, as is ſeen by the law of God, who forbad 
the Jews to muzzle the ox who trod out the corn. Non li- 
gabis os bovis terentis in ared fruges tuas. Deut. xxv. Dacier. 

The ſame practice is till preſerved among the Turks 
and modern Greeks. = 


The fimiles at the end] It is uſual with our author to 
heap his ſimiles very thick tagether at the concluſion of a 
book. He bas done the ſame in the ſeventeenth : it is 
the natural diſcharge of a vaſt imagination, heated in its 

_ progreſs, and giving itſelf vent in this croud of images. 

I cannot cloſe the notes upon this book, without obſerv- 
ing the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the poet leaves 
upon the mind of the reader. He drives his chariot over 
ſhields, and mangled heaps of ſlain : the wheels, the axle- 
tree, and the horſes are ſtained with. blood, the hero's 
eyes burn with fury, and his hands are red with flaugh- 
ter. A painter might form from this paſſage the picture 
of Mars in the fulneſs of his terrours, as well as Phidias is 
ſaid to have drawn from another, that of Jupiter in all 
his majeſty. | 


K. 
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| The ſpiky wheels thro” heaps of carnage tore; 58g 
And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore. 
High o'er the ſcene of death Achilles ſtood, 

All grim with duſt, all horrible in blood: 

Yet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 

Such is the Juſt of never - dying fame! 590 
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